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Abstract 


This study analyses the significance and deployment of Judaism in the debates of 
the European Early Enlightenment. The fundamental philosophical and political 
controversies of this period are interpreted through the prism of this confused and 
keenly contested relationship. 

The study opens with an examination of the meanings attached to Judaism in 
pre-Enlightenment Christian theology, biblical scholarship and history. The purpose 
and assumptions of Christian Hebraist study grew increasingly uncertain over the 
course of the seventeenth century. Scriptural hermeneutics and historical theory 
were a major focus of controversy. While conservative thinkers such as the 
Bishops Bossuet and Huet reasserted the centrality of Jewish themes, intellectuals 
such as Jacques Basnage and Pierre Bayle brought a critical approach to Jewish 
history and to the Old Testament. 

The tradition of dissent in seventeenth-century Sephardi Amsterdam was an 
important early current of irreligious thought in Europe, which, primarily but not 
only via Spinoza, filtered outward into the non-Jewish world. Spinoza’s own 
Jewishness was interpreted ambiguously by his radical disciples in the decades 
around 1700, and was particularly significant in relation to the blending of 
‘Spinozism’ with the infamous ‘Three Impostors’ thesis. Radical use was also 
made of texts by other Jewish writers such as Orobio de Castro and Saul Levi 
Morteira, and, in the work of Knorr von Rosenroth and Georg Wachter, of the 
Kabbalah. Particular attention is given to the clandestine philosophical manuscripts 
that circulated in France in the early eighteenth century, in which attacks on the 
primitivism and barbarism of the ancient Jews figure very prominently. 

The study concludes with an examination of the ambivalent place of Judaism in 
Early Enlightenment political thought. The Mosaic Republic was often admired as 
a political model, but Judaism was also widely conceptualised as deeply antithetical 


to the key Enlightenment values of reason and toleration. 
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Chapter One — Introduction 


Disentangling Judaism and Enlightenment: Problems and Perspectives 


The legacy of the Enlightenment is today deeply mired in political and 
philosophical controversy. The core Enlightenment values of freedom, toleration, 
and the paramountcy of reason have been enshrined as the guiding principles of 
modern liberal democracy — but this has not led to the transparent, virtuous, 
ordered and contented society that the optimistic philosophes of the eighteenth 
century had envisaged. Is this because we need more Enlightenment, or have we 
already had a good deal too much? This question reverberates through much 
contemporary political theory, which has recently been characterised as dominated 
by a bipartisan ‘modernity debate’, pitching ‘moderns’, or defenders of the 
Enlightenment, most prominently Jiirgen Habermas and Charles Taylor, against 
‘postmoderns’, such as Jean-Francois Lyotard, Jacques Derrida, Richard Rorty and 
Jean Baudrillard.’ In vigorous engagement with these critics, Habermas has insisted 
that there can be no viable alternative to a sustained commitment to the 
‘Enlightenment project’, and to its central vision of the establishment of 
undistorted communication.” However, disillusion with the promises and 
procedures of the Enlightenment remains widespread. As John Gray has argued, 
the Enlightenment project is in a sense self-undermining: having applied its 
methods of critique to its own foundational values, it is now ‘shipwrecked’, leaving 
us struggling to adjust to a world-that is both post-rational and post-traditional.” 
The history of European Jewry since 1789 sharply underlines the ambiguities of 
modernity. In the most obvious sense, the Jews were amongst the leading 
beneficiaries of the Enlightenment. In 1790 and 1791, after much debate, the 
revolutionaries of the French First Republic swept away the various legal, 
economic and bureaucratic restrictions that had regulated Jewish life for centuries, 


initiating the process of Jewish emancipation that was soon exported across 


''N. J. Rengger, Political Theory, Modernity and Postmodernity (1995) 1-11. 
> see esp. J. Habermas, The Philosophical Discourse of Modernity (1987) esp. 336-67. 
* John Gray, Enlightenment’s Wake (1995) 144-184. 


Europe by Napoleon.’ The arguments of those who pressed most eagerly for the 
integration of the Jews into the social and political mainstream were suffused with 
the language of Enlightenment rationalism and improvement — we need only 
observe the title of Christian Wilhelm Dohm’s highly influential 1781 essay, Uber 
die birgerliche Verbesserung der Juden, or that of the prize essay title set by the 
Royal Society of Metz in 1785, won by Henri Grégoire, the leading advocate of 
the emancipation of the Jews of eastern France — ‘How to Make the Jews Happy 
and Useful’.? However, it is questionable whether this enthusiastically integrationist 
attitude to the Jews was in every way ameliorative. The denial of the 
distinctiveness of Jewish identity and community life not only meant the end of the 
considerable legal and fiscal autonomy typically enjoyed by the Jewish communities 
of the early modern period, but it also fixed Jewish difference as a problem. Jews 
could be respected as citizens, but not as Jews. Despite the energetic attempts of 
many nineteenth-century Western European Jews, particularly the most successful 
and prosperous, to assimilate into mainstream, secular society, Jewish difference 
became an increasingly intense popular preoccupation, leading to the emergence of 
antisemitism as a political creed in late nineteenth-century Germany.” 

The catastrophic culmination of this obsession in the Holocaust poses perhaps 
the most troubling challenge to post-Enlightenment modernity. As Zygmunt 
Bauman has powerfully argued, the Holocaust cannot readily be explained away as 
an aberration of modern history — it must be acknowledged that it was in many 
ways a product of the political, social and technological structures of the modern 
state.’ Adorno and Horkheimer’s seminal Dialectic of Enlightenment, written in 
1944 in exile from Nazi Germany, responded to authoritarian trends that the 
authors perceived as pervasive not only in Germany but across Western culture. 
Enlightenment reason, they argued, had become self-destructive: having crushed 
the remnants of myth, uncertainty and individuality that are essential to the human 


spirit, it had become an instrument of economic domination and cultural deception, 


4 see Arthur Hertzberg, The French Enlightenment and the Jews (1968) 314-68. 

” ibid., 132. On Dohm, see Robert Liberles, ‘From Toleration to Verbesserung: German and 
English Debates on the Jews in the Eighteenth Century’, Central European History 21 (1989) 1- 
3. 

° see Peter Pulzer, The Rise of Political Anti-Semitism in Germany and Austria (1988) esp. 47-57. 
"Zygmunt Bauman, Modernity and the Holocaust (1989) esp. 6-12. 


from which the mass delusion of antisemitism served as a convenient decoy.® 
‘Wholly enlightened man’, they wrote, ‘has lost himself’.’ 

Numerous attempts have been made to explain the historical persistence of 
hostility towards Jews and Judaism. Adorno and his Frankfurt School colleagues 
regarded antisemitism as a mass psychological disorder, to which particular 
personality types were prone.'° A similarly psychological analysis was offered by 
Jean-Paul Sartre, '' and was a key assumption of Léon Poliakov’s epic four-volume 
History of Anti-Semitism.'* Other scholars have offered a sociological explanation. 
Weber’s influential notion of the Jews as a ‘pariah people’ has been revised by 
Hannah Arendt and Hyam Maccoby.’* For Zygmunt Bauman, the Jews have 
historically occupied an incongruous position, external to class antagonisms, but 
repeatedly caught in their crossfire. The unclassifiability of the Jew has disrupted 
all attempts to establish conceptual tidiness and eradicate ambivalence, which 
Bauman regards as a particular characteristic of modernity.'* However, since 
James Parkes’ pioneering analysis of the strand of anti-Judaic polemic within the 
Christian gospels, antisemitism has been widely interpreted as a religious rather 
than as a social phenomenon.’° Scholars such as Gavin Langmuir and Robert 
Chazan have emphasised the emergence of a powerful anti-Jewish sentiment in 
twelfth century Catholicism, the leading motifs of which remained dominant in 
modern antisemitism.'° 

These three perspectives readily overlap and reinforce one another, and most 
recent analyses of the problem have drawn to some extent on all of them. 
According to Stephen Haynes, since St. Augustine’s identification of them as a 


‘witness people’ the Jews have been central to the mythic sign-system of 


® Theodor Adorno and Max Horkheimer, Dialectic of Enlightenment (1989 [1944]) esp. 173ff. 
” ibid., 38. 

'0 see Theodor Adorno et al., The Authoritarian Personality (1950). 

'' Jean-Paul Sartre, Anti-Semite and Jew (1948) esp. 143ff. 

'? Léon Poliakov, The History of Anti-Semitism, 4 vols. (1965-1985) e.g. III, 91. 

'5 Max Weber, Ancient Judaism (1967); Hannah Arendt, The Burden of Our Time (1951) 56ff.; 
Hyam Maccoby, A Pariah People — The Anthropology of Antisemitism (1996) 20-37. 

'4 Bauman, Modernity and the Holocaust, 39-45. 

'° James Parkes, The Jew and his Neighbour (1930) 62-81, and The Conflict of the Church and 
the Synagogue (1934) esp. 42-45, 81-85. 

'© Gavin Lan emuir, History, Religion and Antisemitism (1990) esp. 295-305; Robert Chazan, 
Medieval Stereotypes and Modern Antisemitism (1997) esp. 125-140. See also Joshua 
Trachtenberg, The Devil and the Jews (1966). 


Christianity. In the Christian imagination, the Jews have traditionally stood as an 
empty signifier for the transcendental signified of ‘God’s designs’.'’ For Hyam 
Maccoby, the Jews occupy within Christian culture the paradoxical but psychically 
necessary role of the ‘sacred executioner’, for which he identifies parallels in many 
other cultures and legends: by bearing responsibility for an act of primal murder or 
deicide, the sacred executioner salves the wider community of this originary guilt.'® 
Although the vast literature on the history of antisemitism offers many valuable 
insights, this frame of analysis can easily distort understandings of the past. Use of 
this term is anachronistic when applied to the period prior to the 1870s, and its 
elevation to a trans-historical category implicitly places the phenomenon outside 
the bounds of normal historical explanation. General histories which tend to regard 
all manifestations of hostility to Judaism as permutations of an essentially unified 
and unchanging prejudice adhere to a notion of antisemitism which 1s ultimately 
unhistorical, and therefore inexplicable.'? As David Katz has argued, the emphasis 
placed on antisemitism has also led to a neglect of “philosemitic’ attitudes, which 
have played an in important role, particularly — but not only — in the seventeenth 
century.’ However, the term ‘philosemitism’ is even more problematic than its 
opposite, given that both constructs are based on often very similar notions of the 
particular nature or importance of Judaism and the Jews. Without, of course, 
wishing to deny that there has been much continuity and recurrence in tropes of 
anti-Jewish prejudice over the last millennium, I shall in this study eschew the use 
not only of the terms philo- and antisemitism, but also of any notion of a one- 
dimensional positive-to-negative spectrum along which differing attitudes to 
Judaism can be ranged. Such categorisation is inappropriate for a period in which 
the consideration of Judaism took place in very tenuous, if any, relation to 
encounters with actual Jews. It also cannot encompass the complexity of the issues 


in which Judaism was ensnared, or the confused ambivalence with which it was 


widely regarded in the Enlightenment period. 


'’ Stephen R. Haynes, Jews and the Christian Imagination (1995) esp. 9-24. 

fe Maccoby, Pariah People, 95-99, 129-154. 

' Examples in this genre include Robert S. Wistrich, Antisemitism: The Longest Hatred (1991), 
and Dan Cohn-Sherbok, The Crucified Jew - Twenty Centuries of Christian Anti-Semitism 
(1992). 

*’ David Katz, ‘The Phenomenon of Philo-Semitism’, in Christianity and Judaism (1992) 327-61. 
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Historians working with a model of the continuity of antisemitism have looked 
to the eighteenth century for a link between the religious persecution of the Jews 
that punctuated the medieval and early modern periods and the political, secular 
antisemitism of the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Arthur Hertzberg, in 
the only book-length study of the relationship between the Enlightenment and 
Judaism, unequivocally titled The French Enlightenment and the Jews — The 
Origins of Modern Anti-Semitism, has emphasised the blunt biblical criticism of 
Pierre Bayle, the considerably blunter denigration of the Old Testament in the 
writings of early eighteenth century English Deists such as Anthony Collins and 
Matthew Tindal, and the ambivalence towards the Jews of such leading 
Enlightenment philosophes as Montesquieu and D’ Argens.”! Above all, though, he 
focuses attention on the great polemicist and agitator, Voltaire himself, who 
repeatedly denigrated the Jews, describing them in terms such as ‘la nation ... la 
plus détestable qui ait jamais souillée la terre’.°* For Hertzberg, Voltaire is the 
‘vital link’ between medieval and modern antisemitism." Jew-hatred, he argues, 
was not a deformation of enlightened reason, but was deeply ingrained within the 


spirit of the Enlightenment and of the French Revolution: 


Modern, secular anti-Semitism was fashioned not as a reaction to the 
Enlightenment and the Revolution, but within the Enlightenment and 
Revolution themselves. Some of the greatest minds of the founders of this 
liberal era modernised and secularised anti-Semitism too. In this new form 
they gave it fresh and powerful roots by connecting this version of Jew- 
hatred with ancient pagan traditions.” 


In Hertzberg’s analysis, there is nothing fundamentally new in the Enlightenment 
attitude towards the Jews. More recently, similar continuity-based arguments have 
been put forward by Jacob Katz, who also regards Voltaire as central to what he 
describes as the ‘rationalist reorientation’ of antisemitism,” and, in a German 


context, by David Sorkin, for whom ‘the Aufkldrer transmitted the Christian notion 


*! Hertzberg, French Enlightenment, 38-46, 273-280. 

*? Voltaire, Dictionaire Philosophique (1764), in Louis Moland, ed., Voltaire: Oeuvres 
complétes, XX, 517-8 

ae Hertzberg, French Enlightenment, 313. 

** ibid., 7. 

*5 Jacob Katz, From Prejudice to Destruction: Anti-Semitism, 1700-1933 (1980) 27-33. 
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of the Jews’ theological inferiority into a secular notion of moral inferiority’ .*° 
While many of the connections identified by Hertzberg and others are striking and 
significant, their analysis fails to take any serious account of the defining 
specificities of the Enlightenment, or of the multi-faceted nature of its response to 
Judaism. Although many leading Enlightenment thinkers manifested hostile or 
dismissive attitudes towards Judaism and the Jews, many — and often the very same 
thinkers — also insistently argued for the extension of full civil rights to the Jews. 
As Hertzberg emphasises, the Jacobin decision to emancipate the Jews was widely 
accompanied by an extremely negative view of Jewish religion and culture.”’ 
However, this does not negate the importance of Jewish emancipation in itself. 
Moreover, as Gary Kates has argued, the inordinate length at which the 
Constituent Assembly discussed the issue of the Jews suggests that the question 
had important implications for the wider, crucial issue of the nature of French 
citizenship. ** These revolutionary debates highlight particularly clearly the 
fundamentally ambiguous and involved nature of the Enlightenment engagement 
with Judaism. 

Several other historians have recognised a deeper complexity in these debates. 
Richard Popkin has argued that two distinctly separate views regarding the Jews 
can be discerned within the Enlightenment, one positive and reforming, the other 
negative and hostile.*” Paul Meyer and Miriam Yardeni have argued for a similar 
binary division, attempting to categorise the leading Enlightenment thinkers into 
two broad camps, described by Yardeni as the ‘friends’ and the ‘enemies’ of the 
Jews.’ Frank Manuel similarly argues that in the Baroque period Christian uses of 
knowledge of Judaism ‘ramified in many directions’, some of which led towards a 


rise in tolerance and others to the nineteenth-century emergence of secular political 


2° TD. Sorkin, ‘Jews, the Enlightenment and Religious Toleration - Some Reflections’, Leo Baeck 
Institute Yearbook (1992) 3-16. 

= Hertzberg, French Enlightenment, 357-368. 

*8 Gary Kates, ‘Jews into Frenchmen: Nationality and Representation in Revolutionary France’, 
in Ferenc Fehér, ed., The French Revolution and the Birth of Modernity (1990) 108-10. 

2° Richard H. Popkin, ‘Medicine, Racism, Anti-Semitism - A Dimension of Enlightenment 
Culture’, in G.S. Rousseau, ed., The Languages of Psyche - Mind and Body in Enlightenment 
Thought (1990) 413ff. 

0 Miriam Yardeni, Anti-Jewish Mentalities in Early Modern Europe (1990) 207; Paul H. Meyer, 
‘The Attitude of the Enlightenment towards the Jew’, SVEC 26 (1963) 1161-1205. 
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antisemitism.” According to Frank Felsenstein, eighteenth-century English culture 
exhibited a range of attitudes towards the Jews, within which antisemitism was a 
largely random and uncoordinated element.*” However, any attempt to distil and 
detach the ‘antisemitic’ element from the wider culture of the Enlightenment 
assumes that such a neat separation is possible. In this study I shall attempt to 
Challenge this assumption, and to argue that the question of the status of Judaism is 
inextricably ensnared within many of the central preoccupations of the 
Enlightenment. 

Most historiography of Judaism and the Enlightenment has tended to regard 
anti-Jewish attitudes as an essentially self-contained phenomenon, manifesting itself 
in the minds of particular individuals, often in a slightly different configuration in 
each case. Such arguments are implicitly based on what might be described as a 
‘viral’ model of prejudice. Antisemitism is regarded as a distinct phenomenon 
separable from the rest of the thought of its host, which it first infiltrates and then 
often increasingly infects. The spread of this virus can be charted by tracing it back 
to the people from whom it originally spread, and its source can be found in similar 
epidemics in the past. In Hertzberg’s account, Voltaire is presented as the ‘Patient 
Zero’ of the disease of modern antisemitism, the prehistory of which is located in 
the pogroms and inquisitions of the medieval world. This model is not only 
essentially unhistorical, but also both falsely reassuring and despairing. 
Antisemitism is treated as a timeless phenomenon, and as such unsusceptible to 
normal historical analysis. Because the virus can be isolated, we are reassured that 
those who have not been exposed to it will remain uninfected, and that those who 
have fallen ill might even be cured if the right polemical medicine can be found. 
However, this theory is also despairing, because viral antisemitism is timeless. The 
virus periodically mutates, moves around, and goes into abeyance — but in its 
essence it is unchanging and undefeatable. 

A detailed understanding of the relationship between Judaism and the 
Enlightenment must be based on a recognition of the profound implications of the 


Enlightenment attempt to rethink the meaning of belief, knowledge, community 


*! Frank Manuel, The Broken Staff: Judaism Through Christian Eyes (1992) 108. 
*° Frank Felsenstein, Anti-Semitic Stereotypes - A paradigm of otherness in English popular 
culture, 1660-1830 (1995) 8. 
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and nation. This project was inevitably deeply transformative both of Judaism and 
Christianity, and of the relationship between them, in ways that are far too 
complicated and wide-reaching to be neatly labelled as positive or negative, 
antisemitic or philosemitic. European Jewry must also be seen not as a passive 
victim or beneficiary of the Enlightenment, but as an active participant in this 
process. The Jewish contribution to the Enlightenment is far from limited to that of 
Spinoza, which in itself is of key importance. Many ‘Court Jews’ and wealthy 
Jewish patricians were eager participants in the eighteenth-century trend towards 
secularisation.”’ Although of course the dynamics of Jewish-Gentile relations were 
overwhelmingly determined by the attitudes of the non-Jewish majority, 
nonetheless shifts in Jewish attitudes towards Christianity merit attention, and 
reflect similar trends. As Jacob Katz has argued, whereas in the medieval period 
Jewish law was structured to minimise contact between Jew and Gentile, from the 
sixteenth century onwards Judaism grew progressively more tolerant and less 
profoundly hostile to social and intellectual interaction with Christians.** A loosely 
‘Enlightenment’ spirit can here be seen to be operating within Judaism, well before 
Moses Mendelssohn’s attempt, at the outset of the Haskalah, to rethink the Jewish 
community Kehillah as a voluntary body within the secular state.” 

The Enlightenment thus influenced and involved the entire range of European 
culture, Jewish as much as Christian. Its impact today is all-embracing; no 
generalised critique of the Enlightenment can sustainably position itself outside the 
problematics of this tradition. The core values of Enlightenment philosophy — 
justice, reason, toleration, self-actualisation, freedom of thought and speech — are 
fundamental to the institutions of modern society. However acutely aware we may 
be of their limits and lacunae, as thinkers and political agents within the western 
tradition we cannot repudiate them. It is, therefore, disingenuous to dismiss the 
entire Enlightenment as irredeemably antisemitic or otherwise flawed. It is also an 
artificial gesture to attempt to isolate and then disown the strand of Enlightenment 


thinking contaminated with such hostility, as no such easy division of the 


‘3 Jonathan Israel, European Jewry in the Age of Mercantilism (1989) 243-246. 

4 Jacob Katz, Exclusiveness and Tolerance - Studies in Jewish-Gentile Relations in Mediaval 
and Modern Times (1961) 156-168. 

3° see Lionel Kochan, Jews, Idols and Messiahs - the Challenge from History (1990) 69-70. 
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Enlightenment is possible. Any philosophically coherent exploration of the 
persistence of prejudice and violence within this tradition must be thoroughly and 
intensely self-reflexive, acknowledging both the indispensability and the limits of 


Enlightenment rationality. 


What is the Enlightenment? Despite the vast literature on this subject, there is little 
consensus amongst historians as to how this movement should be conceptualised 
or defined. Ernst Cassirer’s Philosophy of the Enlightenment emphasised its 
intellectual coherence, *° and this perspective is echoed in Peter Gay’s classic two- 
volume study, which focuses largely on a central core of about twenty leading 
philosophes of the middle decades of the eighteenth century, and on their united 
campaign on behalf of a ‘politics of decency’.*’ However, this ‘summit view’, as it 
has been described by Robert Darnton,** has been widely criticised for its failure to 
take account of the breadth and diversity of the Enlightenment, and of the practices 
of social interaction and processes of intellectual transmission which shaped it. It is 
increasingly recognised that the Enlightenment must be conceptualised as both a 
social and an intellectual phenomenon, incorporating within it a considerable 
degree of doubt, disagreement and ambiguity. 

The temporality and geography of the Enlightenment has also been a subject of 
controversy. The traditional emphasis on mid eighteenth-century France is 
increasingly being challenged by historians of other countries’’ and of the earlier 
period. Shmuel Ettinger has argued that the conceptual roots of Jewish 
Emancipation can be traced to the intensive toleration debate of the late 
seventeenth century, and to the more positive attitudes towards Judaism expressed 
around 1700 by such figures as Johann Wagenseil and John Toland.*° More 
broadly, Paul Hazard sixty years ago identified the years 1680-1715 as the period 
of ‘la Crise de la Conscience Européenne’. Since then, it has been widely 


recognised that it was in this period that many of the ideas and attitudes later 


46 Ernst Cassirer, The Philosophy of the Enlightenment (1951 [1932]). 

*7 Peter Gay, The Enlightenment - an Interpretation: The Science of Freedom (1977) 395. 

°8 Robert Darnton, The Literary Underground of the Old Regime (1982) 1. 

*? see R. Porter and M. Teich, eds., The Enlightenment in National Context (1981). 

*° Shmuel Ettinger, ‘The Beginnings of the Change in the Attitude of European Society Towards 
the Jews’, Scripta Hierosolymitana 7 (1961) 193-219. 
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popularised by the leading French philosophes were intellectually forged. In some 
sense, the decades around 1700 mark a threshold between the mental worlds of the 
pre-modern and the modern eras. It is above all during these Early Enlightenment 
decades that the contours and parameters of secular critical reason, which have 
since been absorbed into the unthought assumptions of the post-Enlightenment 
world, were most intensively debated, contested and explored. 

For Paul Hazard, the intellectual transformation in this period was sudden and 
revolutionary: “One day, the French people, almost to a man, were thinking like 
Bossuet. The day after, they were thinking like Voltaire.’“'! Although he himself 
does not use the metaphor, Hazard’s conception of the late seventeenth-century 
crise 1s akin to a geological irruption — a sudden bursting forth of the new 
philosophy, at the moment when its gradually strengthening force could no longer 
no longer be contained within the status quo. Through the seventeenth century, 
various radicals were, he writes, ‘quietly biding their time’, until the moment when 
there “came a crisis so swift and so sudden, so at least it seemed, that it took men 
completely by surprise; yet had it long been stirring in the womb of Time, and, so 
far from being an new thing, was in reality a very old one.’** Hazard’s untheorised, 
poetic notion of philosophical crisis nonetheless bears a similarity to Thomas 
Kuhn’s argument that science does not develop cumulatively and gradually, but 
through dramatic and relatively sudden ‘paradigm shifts’.“* Michel Foucault’ s 
Order of Things also presents the history of European thought not as a continuum 
of change but as a sequence of radically distinct systematisations of knowledge — in 
Hayden White’s words, as a ‘chain of epistemic islands’.** The notion of rupture is 
widespread in intellectual history, but it poses difficult questions. If the philosophy 
of the Enlightenment is acknowledged as radically innovatory, in what terms can 
the dynamics of its emergence in the late seventeenth century be explored? 

Genealogies of the Enlightenment of course can be and have been drawn, traced 


most clearly from the Renaissance revival of ancient notions of civic republicanism 
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and epistemological scepticism.” However, sixteenth and early seventeenth- 
century sceptics such as Montaigne, Charron and Vanini were isolated figures, and 
posed no serious challenge to the established theological order. To account for the 
occurrence of the Early Enlightenment ‘crisis’ in the closing decades of the 
seventeenth century, a social and political explanation must be offered. Attempting 
to provide such a supplement to Hazard’s thesis, Margaret Jacob has argued that 
the English Revolution, and a more general pan-European fear of absolutism, were 
important causal factors in la crise, and that the rising professions — doctors, 
lawyers and journalists — were the leading enthusiasts for pantheism and critical 
rationalism. *° Although the empirical substantiation of these claims is far from 
Straightforward, such arguments valuably place the emergence of the 
Enlightenment in a social and political context. However, the specifically 
intellectual unfolding of this movement remains unclear. Theories of paradigmatic 
transformation readily lead to the presentation of the late seventeenth-century crisis 
as a Straightforward clash between two sharply-defined opposing forces. However, 
the ideals of the Enlightenment did not appear fully-formed in the minds of a few 
intellectual innovators, but were shaped and defined through a protracted, intense 
process of scholarly conflict and debate. 

As Michael Heyd has recently argued, Europe at the end of the seventeenth 
century can usefully be seen as passing through the painful and troubled process 
described by Max Weber as die Entzauberung der Welt. Disenchantment was the 
dominant consequence of the challenge posed by instrumentally-oriented scientific 
and critical reason to the more comforting, integrated world view of traditional 
religion, within which analytical description and the generation of meaning were 
holistically combined.*’ This process had a powerful self-perpetuating dynamic. 


Once the sceptically-inspired desire to derive all reasoning from first principles had 
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been applied to the fundamentals of belief in God and the authority of Scripture, 
these old long-standing certainties, which had hitherto scarcely required any 
justification outside their own terms, became open to challenge. In attempting to 
rebut such challenges, theologians inevitably acknowledged their seriousness, and 
were thus drawn deeper into precisely the debate that they wished to foreclose. As 
Alan Kors has argued, conventional religious belief was to a considerable extent 
undermined by the competing, ‘fratricidal’ attempts, by rival theologians from 
Cartesian, Aristotelian-scholastic, Malebranchist, and various Protestant camps, to 
defend it.” 

However, despite the steady advance of critical thought, the emergence of new 
philosophical parameters was a tortuous and troubled process. Key principles, such 
as the paramountcy of reason, individual independence of thought and conscience, 
and the notion of toleration, could only be defined in relation to religious concepts. 
As Ernst Cassirer long ago noted, the Enlightenment was inevitably profoundly 
indebted to religious thought: ‘The more insufficient one finds previous religious 
answers to basic questions of knowledge and morality, the more intensive and 
passionate become these questions themselves.’”” In defining their ideas around 
and against those of traditional Christianity, the pioneers of the Enlightenment 
continued to work within a frame of reference that was largely conditioned by 
theological orthodoxies. It is only through a detailed examination of the 
interconnections between the old and the new philosophies that we can develop a 
nuanced understanding of the structures and tensions of Early Enlightenment 
thought. 

In the difficult process of the emergence of the Enlightenment, the question of 
the status of Judaism and the Jews was a key site of contestation, confusion and 
debate. Because of the centrality of the Jewish scriptures, adopted as the Old 
Testament, as the foundational document on which the claims to legitimacy of 
Christianity were based, Judaism was a natural target for those who sought to 


attack the Judaeo-Christian tradition at its roots. In much Enlightenment thought, 
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the vital conceptual space of that which is most deeply antithetical to reason — 
Enlightenment’s defining ‘Other’ — was occupied above all by the Jew. Rational 
inquiry opposed Jewish legalism; belief in progress opposed Jewish traditionalism; 
the scholarly, urbane, cosmopolitan citizen of the Republic of Letters opposed the 
petty-minded, mumbling ghetto rabbi. But these easy oppositions hovered above 
much more difficult and threatening imponderables. In exposing the Old Testament 
as both thoroughly implausible and extremely unedifying as a historical account, 
Enlightenment critics also faced their inability to offer any conclusive alternative to 
the Judaic account of the roots of European society. While attacking the tribalism 
and insularity of Jewish nationhood, the eighteenth century was also a period in 
which conscious attempts were made to construct loosely equivalent myths and 
rituals of national patriotisms; patriotisms which were based on national divisions 
which the trans-national Jews awkwardly blurred. Most fundamentally, the 
Enlightenment vision of universal tolerance and emancipation stood uneasily 
alongside the identification of Judaism as so atavistically contrary to all 
emancipatory values and modes of thought. 

Judaism was thus profoundly ensnared in the relationship between the 
Enlightenment and the Christian world view from and against which it emerged. It 
is a key argument of this study that the significance of Judaism in the 
Enlightenment can only be understood in the context of this relationship, and, 
concomitantly, that the problematics clustered around Judaism are of central 
importance for an understanding of the Enlightenment. The complexity of the ways 
in which the treatment of Jewish themes are embedded in Early Enlightenment 
thought and imagery will here be investigated as a historically specific 
phenomenon. This approach contrasts with approaches to intellectual history based 
on the tracing of lineages and lines of influence. Such studies are not only almost 
always inconclusive, but have also been severely criticised by Michel Foucault as 
‘trivial’ in their desire to identify and authenticate moments of genuine ‘originality’ 
occurring against a background of unchanging intellectual transmission.’ Rather 


than engaging in an inevitably inconclusive attempt to track ideas from text to text, 
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I will focus on the philosophical complexity of the ideas themselves, interpreted 
within the historical context in which they emerge. 

Despite their key philosophical significance, issues regarding Judaism and the 
Jews were not in this period consciously considered to be a central concern. 
Enlightenment polemics against superstition, theocracy, providentiality and 
scriptural literalism, were of course primarily directed against establishment 
Christianity in its various local forms across Europe. References to the Jews in 
texts dealing with issues such as nationhood or religious toleration were in general 
structurally marginal, often serving as a rhetorically useful extreme case in the 
establishment of a general argument. However, the overall density of discussion of 
Jewish themes in Enlightenment debates remains striking. It is not sufficient to 
argue, as Theodore Besterman, Pierre Aubery and René Pomeau have done in 
connection with the infamous hostility towards Judaism of Voltaire, that such 
outbursts are of little or no significance, because they are incidental to the author’s 
primary concerns.” Quentin Skinner’s emphasis on authorial ‘illocutionary intent’ 
in interpreting complex texts in the history of ideas should, therefore, be applied 
with care in this context.” Although an understanding of the intended impact of 
texts is of crucial importance, interpretation of the Enlightenment response to 
Judaism must also extend beyond this. An analysis of the tensions and lacunae 
apparent in these arguments can also offer an insight into wider problematics and 
paradoxes in the philosophy of the Early Enlightenment, of which the participant 
philosophers themselves may not have been aware, or would have understood in 
very different terms. 

The importance of the Early Enlightenment, extends beyond the illocutionary 
impact of individual texts in specific substantive debates. In engaging in debate 
with each other, intellectuals in the decades around 1700 were concerned with 
issues of scholarly conduct as well as with the abstract matters under discussion. 
For the self-proclaimed citizens of the Republic of Letters, issues of form were not 


only just as important as those of content, but the two domains were inextricably 
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connected. The significance of the intellectual culture of this period has been 
emphasised by Jiirgen Habermas, who has located the beginnings of the emergence 
of a bourgeois public sphere in the values of openness and critical reasoning 
espoused by the new scholarly journals written, read and discussed by the educated 
laymen of the late seventeenth century. >> Habermas thus ascribes to the Early 
Enlightenment a historically crucial role in spawning a critical, politically engaged 
public culture, which as it matured was increasingly able ‘to compel public 
authority to legitimate itself before public opinion’.°* Habermas’ celebration of the 
emergence of this culture has been sharply criticised, above all for his failure 
sufficiently to recognise the importance of the exclusionary nature of the 
Enlightenment public sphere, particularly in terms of class and gender.” Such 
exclusions are, though, hardly surprising in the context of early modern European 
society and, as Habermas has argued in his own defence, commitment to the 
Enlightenment vision of transparent and rational communication cannot lightly be 
abandoned, despite the severe difficulty of realising it in practice.”° 

The study of the nature and mechanisms of these exclusions is, however, an 
essential of developing an understanding of the emergence of the modern public 
sphere. The status of Jewish texts as objects of interest within the Early 
Enlightenment, and of Jews as Early Enlightenment participants, were issues 
treated with great uncertainty. The unstable, shifting position of the Jews in the 
intellectual culture of this period offers a unique insight into the processes of self- 
definition of the Enlightenment community. The figure of Spinoza, a Jew by birth 
but not by faith, was the focus of particularly charged symbolic value, but a 
troubled complexity hovered around the status of all Jews. It was in relation to 
Jews and Judaism that the Enlightenment most directly confronted one of the most 
fundamental of its inescapable paradoxes. As the most prominent example of a 
pan-European excluded minority, the Jews required inclusion within the 
Enlightenment aspiration to unrestricted inclusivity; but they were also widely 


regarded as the starkest representation of the religious dogmatism most radically 
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unassimilable into the Enlightenment spirit. An exploration of the Early 
Enlightenment attempts to grapple with this repressed paradox reveals a great deal 
about the cultural boundaries through which philosophical writers and readers 
defined their own identities. 

In the past decade, considerable attention has been devoted to the social and 
material context of intellectual life in the Enlightenment period. Thanks to the 
work of Roger Chartier, Robert Darnton, Henri-Jean Martin and others, we now 
have a very sophisticated picture of patterns of readership and book circulation in 
early modern France.*’ Roger Chartier in particular has stressed the historicity of 
the concept of the author, in the light of which he has argued for a move away 
from traditional text-based intellectual history towards a culturally more broadly- 
based methodology.”® For Chartier, popular, everyday patterns of the generation of 
meaning should be accorded more attention than the grand gestures of high 
culture, and are of greater importance in explaining the origins of such key events 
as the French Revolution.°’ However, distinctions between élite and popular 
culture become increasingly blurred with the widening and diversification of arenas 
of debate in the Early Enlightenment. This diversification poses the challenge of 
understanding the ways in which ideas were accorded different cultural significance 
in varying milieux. 

Robert Darnton’s identification of the close association and parallel clandestine 
circulation of erotica and radical philosophy in eighteenth-century France suggests 
that interest in subversive literature was perhaps considerably animated by a 
generalised and somewhat vague transgressive impulse. Much Enlightenment 
polemic, against the Old Testament and Judaism as well as other targets, was 
perhaps written and read as much for the thrill of fearless iconoclasm as for 
specificity of intellectual argument. Although the relationship of manuscript to 


printed book literature in the early eighteenth century is complex, manuscript 
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circulation was closely associated with an intellectual mode of secrecy and 
subversion.” The cultural codes of the clandestine Radical Enlightenment were 
very different to those of the formal, self-consciously transparent Republic of 
Letters. In exploring the discussion of Jewish themes in a wide range of intellectual 
contexts, this study will seek to develop an awareness of the ways in which 
treatment of such subjects varied in different discursive environments, and formed 
part of the construction of cultural identities as much as of philosophical, 
theological and political arguments. 

However, the study of the social and material aspects of communication cannot 
displace the need for detailed historical attention to the abstract development of 
Enlightenment thought itself. In her recent book on the French Enlightenment, 
Dena Goodman has argued that the dominant historiographical concentration on 
ideas, which she regards as stemming from the fetishisation of masculine reason 
and male genius, should be replaced with an emphasis on social institutions such as 
the salon, in which women played an important role.°' Goodman convincingly and 
illuminatingly demonstrates the importance of the salonniére in convening and 
regulating the highly political intellectual sociability of the Enlightenment Republic 
of Letters. However, in rightly seeking to challenge the traditional Tocquevillian 
distinction between the imagined abstraction of the Enlightenment and the practical 
politics of the Ancien Régime, °° her argument veers towards over-correction. As 
an alternative to the subordination of the social and political to the philosophical, 
Goodman instantiates a contrasting but equally reductive prioritisation of the social 
form of debate over its propositional content. 

The Early Enlightenment was a key period in the development of an 
international, secular scholarly community, regulated by its own code of conduct 
and status. Anne Goldgar’s excellent study has taught us a great deal about the 
concerns with patronage networks, intellectual hierarchy and scholarly manners 
amongst the erudite and would-be erudite in this period. In a similar fashion to 


Goodman, Goldgar radically downgrades the importance of the substantive debates 
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of the Early Enlightenment. In her concluding chapter, titled ‘Talking about 
Nothing’, Goldgar implies that questions of politeness and scholarly form were the 
dominant animating preoccupation of the self-appointed citizenry of the Republic 
of Letters, almost to the exclusion of everything else.® However, as Anthony 
Grafton has argued, the new perspectives of cultural history can usefully 
complement but cannot replace more traditional textual analysis — and particularly 
not for the Early Enlightenment, which was a period of the intensely serious 
contestation of key epistemological and political fundamentals.” 

The central challenge facing historians of the Enlightenment must be to integrate 
textual and social perspectives. Cultural self-fashioning, political agitation and 
metaphysical speculation were intimately connected in almost all aspects of 
Enlightenment communication. Rather than foregrounding any one of these 
perspectives at the expense of the others, the Enlightenment should be interpreted 
as operating on a multiplicity of levels, in constant and subtle interaction with each 
other. The fashioning of new intellectual and political identities in the decades 
around 1700 was inextricably connected with the simultaneous re-assessment of 
traditional understandings of God, matter, reason, citizenship and history. The 
acceptance of particular religious or metaphysical arguments implied particular 
political and cultural alignments. The enunciation of anti-clerical sentiment, for 
example, in the fluid intellectual climate of the Early Enlightenment flowed almost 
inevitably into speculative counter-theology. Conflicting socio-intellectual values of 
erudition, radicalism, reasonableness and religiosity were associated with 
conflicting political and metaphysical world views. The relationships between these 
various tiers of identification were, of course, far from stable or straightforward. 
However, it is precisely this multi-layered flux that is characteristic of the formative 
dynamism of the Early Enlightenment. In recognition of this, the position of 
Judaism and the Jews in this period must be understood in the context of the 
interconnections between processes of philosophical, political and cultural 


transformation. 
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The stance of the Enlightenment towards Judaism is both uniquely complicated and 
uniquely significant. This is not due essentially to the direct impact and influence of 
Jews on the Enlightenment, which was noteworthy but, Spinoza aside, relatively 
marginal. Nor, at least in the context of this study, is this claim based on a 
retrospective awareness of the fate of European Jewry in the twentieth century — 
Hertzberg’s implication that Voltaire and his contemporaries must bear 
responsibility for Auschwitz must be rejected as based on a far too crudely 
schematic view of history.”’ The importance of Judaism in the Enlightenment is due 
to the structural relationship of Judaism to Christianity. Attempts to attack, defend 
or reappraise Christian understandings of God, history, scriptural hermeneutics or 
social organisation almost inevitably engaged with the status of the Jews and of 
Jewish texts. The authority of Jewish precedents was generally regarded as central 
to the Christian view of all these issues, and was insisted on particularly powerfully 
by many late seventeenth-century theologians. 

As, perhaps, in all revolutionary movements, the Enlightenment stood in a 
ambivalent relationship to the old orthodoxies it sought to supersede. The 
Enlightenment was both a repudiation and a reconstruction of traditional religious 
perspectives: against the impetus to reject and invent afresh stood the desire to 
reform and recuperate. For both theological and social reasons, the Jews were 
powerfully associated with both tendencies. Perceived as an anachronistic relic, and 
as the source and epitome of the most primitive elements in Christianity, Judaism 
was a primary target of Enlightenment animosity. However, the millenarian schema 
within which the conversion of the Jews was to be the final chapter of the 
redemption of humanity was also a powerful force in the Early Enlightenment, and 
was a sentiment readily allied with the desire to accord them a broader social and 
political toleration. Judaism was thus inescapably caught within the fundamental 
conundrum of Enlightenment ambivalence. 

The implications of this conundrum, though, extend far beyond Judaism. The 
element of ambivalence and paradox inherent in Enlightenment thought is a very 


important aspect of the philosophical outlook to which the modern world remains 
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deeply indebted. We cannot abandon the values and procedures derived from the 
Enlightenment, and cannot afford to denigrate them; but we can usefully guard 
against the dangerous arrogance that can stem from an overly simple faith in the 
transparency and absolute sufficiency of these values. It is the aspiration of this 
study to contribute to such a cautionary awareness of the lacunae of the 
Enlightenment. This exploration of the shifting confusions manifest in the 
Enlightenment response to Judaism should be regarded in part as serving 
analogously to a coloured chemical indicator in a solution, highlighting the 


presence of broader paradoxes within the Enlightenment project. 


Ideas do not diffuse in an orderly way through time and space. The primary 
organising principle of this study is therefore neither chronological nor 
geographical. Temporally, the definition of the Early Enlightenment is inevitably to 
some extent elastic: following Hazard, the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries will be the chronological midpoint of this study, which will concentrate 
on the three decades either side of 1700, but will occasionally maintain chase of 
key themes beyond these borders. The geographical centre of attention will shift 
over the course of this period. Very loosely, for the late seventeenth century the 
main focus will be on the Dutch Republic, where both radical and more cautious 
strands of Enlightenment thinking first took grip. For the early eighteenth century, 
France becomes the main centre of interest, largely due to the impact of Dutch 
(and English) thought on French anti-establishment culture in this period. Although 
covered in less detail, the German, English and Italian Enlightenments will also be 
discussed. Intellectual developments in England will generally be interpreted in the 
context of their relationship to wider continental trends. While this perspective may 
at times lead to a somewhat cursory treatment of the particularities of English 
intellectual life, I hope that it compensation it will to some extent act as an antidote 
to the tendency to segregate British from wider European history. 

This study is primarily concerned with non-Jewish responses to Judaism in this 
period. A detailed study of Jewish responses to the beginnings of the 
Enlightenment — the prehistory of the Haskalah, in a sense — would require a 
broader remit, and considerable further research. However, to a large extent these 


two subjects are inextricable. Particularly in the mid and late seventeenth century, 
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there was considerable two-way intellectual traffic between Judaism and 
Christianity. Jews and Jewish texts contributed to the Early Enlightenment, and 
Judaism was itself also profoundly affected by new intellectual currents. In 
Amsterdam, challenges to rabbinic authority were voiced earlier and more 
outspokenly than equivalent Christian attacks on priestcraft. As much as possible, I 
attempt to encompass both the Jewish and non-Jewish experiences of the Early 
Enlightenment, and to recognise the considerable intertwinement of the two. 

The structure of this study is based on conceptual strands of thought and 
debate, arranged to reflect the intellectual flow of the Early Enlightenment from 
traditional to new perspectives, and from concern with abstract theological 
problems to applied political issues. The first section concentrates on the impact of 
critical reason on traditional Christian biblical hermeneutics and historical theory, 
and on the central importance of Judaism and Jewish texts in both these domains. 
Particular attention is paid to the crisis in Christian Hebraist scholarship in the late 
seventeenth century, and to the tussle between biblically-based history, most 
eloquently exemplified by Bishop Bossuet’s Discours sur l’Histoire Universelle 
(1679), and the new approach of texts such as Jacques Basnage’s Histoire des 
Juifs (1706-7). The second section progresses to the positioning of Judaism in 
more radical Enlightenment currents. The Jewish background to Spinoza’s 
thought, and the non-Jewish reception of it, are here of central importance. The 
radical use of texts by several other Jewish writers, and of the Kabbalah, is also 
investigated, as are the dense and generally hostile references to Jewish themes in 
the French clandestine philosophical manuscripts of the early eighteenth century. 
The third and final section examines the place of Judaism in key political debates. 
The ancient Mosaic Republic was frequently invoked in Early Enlightenment 
attempts to visualise an ideal, rational polity, and the Jews were also of particular 


importance in the intensive toleration debate of the period. 
No selection of a historical subject is arbitrary. Such decisions are inescapably 


based on the historian’s own criteria of importance and relevance — a fact which 


introduces an element of political judgement into all history, and brings intellectual 
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history into close proximity with philosophy.°° What, then, is the intended value of 
this project? 

To a very considerable extent, it was during the Early Enlightenment that the 
defining characteristics of modern rationalist secularism first crystallised. It is 
therefore above all in this period that we can observe the processes of the 
emergence of modes of thought today widely taken for granted. In the terms of 
Michel Foucault’s ‘archaeological’ notion of intellectual history, the Early 
Enlightenment can be seen as an extended moment of historical rupture, in which 
new ‘enunciative modalities’ are in emergence: distinct discursive practices, which 
not only define possibilities of thought and language, but also ‘systematically form 
the objects of which they speak’.°’ Judaism itself came to appear differently in the 
light of the new modes of thought through which it was conceptualised. The 
relationship of Judaism to modernity has been, and to some degree remains, 
fraught and confused. A sharper understanding of how and why this confusion 
emerged may not dissolve all paradoxes and tensions, but should at least facilitate 
clear, reasonable and self-aware discussion of them. 

The Enlightenment paradoxes highlighted in this study, however, resonate far 
beyond the specifics of Judaism. Enlightenment rationalism is today deeply rooted 
in almost all aspects of social and political life, to an extent that its problematics 
and faultlines are largely obscured. As Quentin Skinner has recently argued, one of 
the key purposes of intellectual history is to ‘enable us to acquire a self-conscious 
understanding of a set of concepts that we now employ unselfconsciously’.®° 
Having thus defamiliarised our assumptions, we gain the necessary distance to 
engage in critical examination of them.’ The legacy of the Enlightenment is today 
far too all-encompassing for any rejection of its values to be meaningful. However, 
a self-conscious awareness of its complexity, imperfection and historical 


contingency is not only intellectually valuable, but also an important social and 
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political safeguard against the self-contradictory but seductive pitfalls of 


Enlightenment fundamentalism. 
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Chapter Two 


The Crumbling of Old Certainties: Judaism, the Bible and the Meaning of 


History 


i) The Rise and Decline of Christian Hebraism 


Despite the suspicion and at times violent hostility with which most medieval 
Europeans generally treated the Jews in their midst, from a theological perspective 
medieval Christians understood the existence and survival of this dispersed 
minority as meaningful and necessary. The key principles of Christian dogma with 
regard to the Jews were classically enunciated in the fifth century by Augustine of 
Hippo. For Augustine, Jewish disbelief in the Messiah was foretold in Scripture, 
and thus the Jews’ ‘blindness’ to the meaning of their own sacred writings only 
confirmed these texts’ truth. God’s decision, Augustine argued, to disperse rather 
than exterminate ‘our enemies’ the Jews both demonstrated His mercy and 
deliberately scattered the Jews amongst the Gentiles, to serve as ‘witnesses’ to the 
truth of Christianity.’ By the twelfth century, this theology was established at the 
core of a more elaborate doctrine of the divine purpose of the preservation of the 
Jews. Not only did the Jews’ dispersion serve to bear witness to the historical truth 
of the Church, but their misery was also a reminder of the punishment deservedly 
meted out to the killers of Christ. However, their suffering was not to be 
permanent — at the end of days, the completion of the mission of the Church would 
be signalled by the final coming to Christ of even his most hostile and obdurate 
enemies.’ 

From the twelfth century, the rise of serious Christian engagement with the texts 
of rabbinic Judaism was paralleled by with a general hardening of attitudes towards 


contemporary Jews.’ Pope Gregory [X’s condemnation of the Talmud in 1239 was 
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a key moment in the rise of a new hostility towards rabbinic Judaism, spearheaded 
by the conversionist efforts of Franciscan and Dominican friars.* The primary aim 
of the friars was to expose the blasphemy of rabbinic literature. However, almost 
from the outset a tension in Christian attitudes towards Jewish texts can be 
discerned. The most sophisticated conversionist text of the period, Raymund 
Martin’s Pugio Fidei (1278), acknowledged the presence within the rabbinic 
tradition of some seeds of true religious knowledge, derived from Moses. Using 
these carefully selected references, Martin sought to broaden the textual basis of 
his attempt to undermine Judaism from within.” The universalistic impulse of 
scholasticism to incorporate all domains of knowledge as buttresses to Christian 
truth inspired a tentative positive interest in Jewish texts, which was subtly at odds 
with the dominant dismissive attitude towards them. 

In the late fifteenth century, many Christian Humanist scholars turned with 
renewed interest to Jewish texts.° The Kabbalah was a particular source of 
fascination for men such as Pico della Mirandola and Johannes Reuchlin, who 
scoured the Jewish mystical tradition for further proofs of the truth of Christianity. 
However, there was also a powerful contrary tendency within Humanism, best 
exemplified by Erasmus, who was equivocal towards Christian Hebraism, and 
repeatedly described Hebrew as a ‘barbaric language’.’ Uncertainty and 
ambivalence towards Judaism was heightened in the polemically charged 
Reformation period: Luther himself shifted from an early emollient stance towards 
the Jews to a much harsher attitude in the 1540s.” In this unprecedented 
environment of theological competition, both Protestants and Catholics were 
sensitive to possible accusations of ‘judaising’, a consideration which may to some 
extent have militated against Hebraist study.’ By the late sixteenth century, though, 


it was clear that religious rivalry had contributed to a dramatic boost in interest in 
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Hebrew. The establishment of new centres of expertise in Hebraist scholarship was 
a key element of Protestant strategies to establish the superior intellectual 
credentials of the reformed faith. 

This impetus was strongest in England and in the Dutch Republic, the two 
states that invested most heavily in their new theologico-political identity. Across 
Europe, though, Calvinists and other radical Protestants frequently invoked an 
affinity with the ancient Israelites, and this sense of a shared emphasis on the 
Mosaic commandments and a common experience of persecution and survival in 
diaspora led naturally to an interest in Jewish exegesis amongst Calvinist 
scholars.'° In Elizabethan England, Hebrew scholarship developed rapidly from a 
very low base, culminating in the publication of the King James Bible in 1611. 
Most English enthusiasts for Hebrew, such as Hugh Broughton, the leading 
English Hebraist of this period, were Puritans, for whom promotion of the ‘purity’ 
of Hebrew was heavily charged with anti-Catholic rhetoric.'' In the nascent Dutch 
Republic, the new universities of Franeker and, in particular, Leiden, soon became 
important centres for the study of Hebrew.’” The self-conscious identification of 
the Dutch nation with the ancient Israelite Kingdom was a recurrent motif in Dutch 
cultural politics both during the revolt and throughout the seventeenth century.” 
The development of Hebraic studies in Holland was greatly facilitated by the 
establishment of a community of Portuguese crypto-Jews in Amsterdam in 1595. 
Amongst the arguments put forward by Grotius in 1614 in favour of allowing 
Jewish settlement throughout the States of Holland was the claim that it was of 
great value for Christians to study Hebrew, which could only be learnt effectively 
from Jews.'* 

By the early seventeenth century Christian Hebraism had developed into a pan- 


European phenomenon. Catholic participation was hampered by the extremely 
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restrictive policy of the Papacy towards rabbinic literature, particularly after the 
promulgation of Clement VIII’s Sisto-Clementine Index of 1596, which prohibited 
even editions of the Talmud expurgated of ‘calumnies against Christianity’, which 
had been tolerated since the Council of Trent.'? However, Jesuits such as Robert 
Bellarmine and Georgius Mayr published brief and successful Hebrew grammars.’° 
Basel, home to the Buxtorf dynasty of Hebraists, had the most active Hebrew press 
in Europe.’’ Increasingly, editions and translations of rabbinic commentaries, 
portions of Midrash, Talmud and Kabbalistic texts and specialist Hebrew 
dictionaries and lexicons to facilitate their reading were being printed and 
circulated across the continent. The surviving correspondence of the Buxtorfs 
includes letters from scholars all over Europe, including Italians, Poles, Swedes, 


Englishmen and Hungarians.’* 


However, despite the prolific production of Christian Hebraist texts in the early 
seventeenth century, particularly in Basel and Leiden, this scholarly endeavour 
provoked considerable anxiety and suspicion, and struggled to define its wider 
purpose. Popular and durable works such as Johannes Buxtorf the Elder’s 
Synagoga Judaica (1603) were strikingly ambiguous in tone. This text was the 
first extensive account of Jewish religious beliefs and practices for a Christian 
audience, providing a detailed and dispassionate description of Jewish rituals and 
traditions of birth, circumcision, marriage, divorce and death, of the Sabbath, 
Passover and other festivals, and of communal treatment of the poor, malefactors, 
and disease. In his introduction, Buxtorf emphasises that his text is not intended to 
imply any admiration of the Jews, but to reveal the full burdensome extent of their 
hollow rituals. He states that his text should lead the Christian reader to ponder the 
‘massive incredulity and hardheartedness’ of the Jews, and thus to be all the more 
aware of God’s ‘unspeakable mercy and goodness towards us’.'” However, 


Buxtorf’s stated scorn for the empty rituals of Jewish life is difficult to reconcile 
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with the meticulous and respectful explanation he gives of the theological 
significance of almost every aspect of Jewish practice. His dismissal of the Talmud 
as ‘a labyrinth of errors’”’ is similarly at odds with his painstaking efforts to 
translate and interpret this text accurately. The attitude of Buxtorf towards his 
subject of study was profoundly ambivalent, embracing contradictory impulses of 
fascination and denigration. 

In the Dutch Republic, fears of the possible consequences of excessive 
exposure to Jewish thought gave rise to sustained controversy during the first half 
of the century over the appropriate use and status of Hebrew scholarship. At 
Leiden, Hebrew was taught as a propaedeutic subject within the faculty of letters, 
and theologians insisted that linguistic study should remain clearly subordinate to 
the higher, dogmatic study of the Bible.*' Constantijn L’Empereur, Professor of 
Hebrew at Leiden from 1627 to 1646, and alongside Johannes Buxtorf the 
Younger the most important Christian Hebraist of the second quarter of the 
seventeenth century, had to devote considerable energy to the justification of his 
scholarship to potentially sceptical colleagues. In his inaugural lecture, L’Empereur 
very vigorously expounded the unique value (dignitas) and usefulness (utilitas) of 
Hebraic study, and also devoted a lengthy excursus to ‘the blinding of the Jews’, in 
which he explained that the their imperviousness to the truths so clearly 
demonstrated in the Hebrew scriptures was due to their persistent attachment to 
the ‘fables’ of the Talmud and other rabbinic literature.*” However, as Peter van 
Rooden has pointed out, this attack on the Talmud enabled L’ Empereur to 
demonstrate his erudite familiarity and competence with rabbinic texts, which were 
his central scholarly interest.*° In 1633, L’Empereur was additionally appointed as 
Professor Controversiarum Judaicarum, and this specific responsibility to write 
adversus Judaeos to some extent legitimated his interest in rabbinic writings. 
However, for L’Empereur, as for other leading Christian Hebraists, the conversion 


of Jews did not appear to be a practical concern.”* Paradoxically, an essentially 
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purely scholarly fascination in rabbinic literature could only be publicly justified 


through the denigration of the intellectual value of these texts. 


The emergence of new scholarly controversies in the early seventeenth century 
further problematised Christian Hebraist study. In 1616, Pietro della Valle brought 
back to Europe a copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch that he had bought in 
Damascus, which contained as many as 6,000 differences from the Masoretic 
Hebrew text.*” This caused considerable confusion, and posed a troubling 
challenge to the traditional identification of the physical text of the Bible with its 
true meaning. From the 1620s, the Huguenot Academy at Saumur emerged as the 
centre of a new, critical approach to the biblical text. Louis Cappel, Professor of 
Hebrew at Saumur, first argued in his anonymous Arcanum Punctationis 
Revelatum (1624) that the vocalisation signs in the Masoretic Bible were a textual 
accretion. Cappel’s Critica Sacra, completed in 1634 but because of the 
controversy it provoked not published until] 1650, extended this argument, 
identifying corruptions in the main body of the Hebrew text, and arguing that the 
use of critical judgement was necessary to ascertain, case by case, the most 
probably accurate biblical reading.”° In rebutting Cappel, the younger Buxtorf 
made extensive use of rabbinical literature in insisting on the divinely inspired 
Mosaic origin and uncorrupted perfection of every detail, including vowel points, 
of the standard Masoretic text. At stake in this dispute between the ‘rabbinic’ and 
‘critical’ schools of Christian Hebraism was the fundamental issue of the sacred 
status of the Hebrew language, which according to Buxtorf and his allies was 
undermined by the new critical approach.*’ Cappel’s arguments unintentionally cast 
the very conceptual basis of Hebraist scholarship into controversy, and placed the 


issue of the reliability of the early post-biblical Jews as a central point of dispute. 
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These scholarly tensions echoed the wider epistemological upheaval of the 
period, centred around the rise of the mechanistic world view. Although 
Cartesianism and biblical criticism were not explicitly brought into alliance until the 
publication of Lodowijk Meyer’s Philosophia Sancta Sripturae Interpres (1666), 
and, above all, Spinoza’s Tractatus Theologico-Politicus (1670), Cappel’s 
arguments, despite his theological orthodoxy, to an important extent opened the 
pathway towards such developments. Already in the 1630s, a self-undermining 
dynamic had emerged in Hebraist scholarship: the application of critical logic to the 
Hebrew Bible destabilised the assumptions on which the study of this text was 
based. By 1670, the emergence of Spinozist radicalism signalled a major crisis for 
Christian Hebraism, the intellectual foundations of which were now both internally 
disputed and threatened by subversive external attacks. 

The increasing paradigmatic instability of Christian Hebraism was coupled with 
a wider uncertainty of cultural worth. As Michael Heyd has recently argued, the 
notion of ‘reason’ emerged in the late seventeenth century as a key theological 
concept for Protestants of all denominations. The value of abstract reasoning was 
widely invoked against the opposing dangers of deistic atheism and enthusiastic 
excess, of which excessive immersion in Hebrew texts was often taken as prime 
example.** Over the course of the Early Enlightenment rabbinic scholarship was 
increasingly widely caricatured as the quintessence of useless learning. However, 
the categorical dismissal of Jewish learning was resisted in scholarly circles. A 
rational approach demanded that all potential sources of knowledge should be 
considered with care and without prejudice, particularly those relating to the 
fundamentally important subject of the accurate interpretation of the Bible. 
Attitudes towards Christian Hebraism were thus pulled in two contrary directions: 
suspicion of obsessive obscurantism and doubt as to the ultimate worth of Hebrew 
texts were offset by the desire to adhere to high standards of fair-mindedness and 
intellectual thoroughness. This tension was compounded by the more general 
preoccupation with standards of erudition that afflicted the rapidly growing and 


intensely self-conscious pan-European République des Lettres. The popularity 
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across Europe from the 1680s onwards of the new monthly literary periodicals 
made it much easier for would-be savants to acquire a veneer of expertise. 
However, this led to a widespread anxiety that book reviews were being used as a 
substitute to reading books, and that the mastery of the ancient languages, and in 
particular Hebrew, was being neglected.’’ Attitudes towards Hebraic scholarship 
within the Republic of Letters were thus highly confused, and deeply connected to 
the wider uncertainties that beset the scholarly community and its identity. 

The treatment of Hebraic subjects in the new periodicals offers a valuable 
insight into the dynamics of this confusion. In particular, the francophone literary 
reviews published in the Dutch Republic from 1684 onwards were amongst the 
most important cultural institutions of the Early Enlightenment. The first three 
journals, Pierre Bayle’s pioneering Nouvelles de la République des Lettres (1684- 
1687), its successor the Histoire des Ouvrages des Savans (1687-1709), edited by 
Henri Basnage de Beauval, and its main early rival, Jean Le Clerc’s Bibliothéque 
Universelle et Historique (1686-1694), were rivalled in influence only by the 
authoritative but staid Acta Eruditorum of Leipzig (1682-1731), and were central 
to the establishment of the Dutch Republic as the undisputed European hub of 
bookselling and intellectual exchange in this period.*” All three journals gave 
extensive coverage to books dealing with Hebraic and Jewish subjects. Pierre 
Bayle’s journal exhibited a particularly strong interest, with on average at least one 
article in each monthly issue dealing substantially with a Jewish-related theme. 
Hans Bots and Lenie van Lieshout’s thematic index to the Histoire des Ouvrages 
des Savans lists eleven reviews of texts by Jewish writers, about three percent of 
the total number of volumes reviewed in the journal. However, a very high 
proportion of the texts categorised under “Theology and Religion’, the largest 
subject group of articles in their classification, were Hebraist works, and several 


others classified under History, Philology or Philosophy also dealt extensively with 
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Judaism.*' The high number of reviews dealing with Hebraic subjects indicates the 
continued respect accorded to Christian Hebraism. However, in their content these 
reviews reflected the broader confusion that the subject generated in intellectual 
circles. 

All three journals gave extensive attention both to new editions of classic 
Christian Hebraist texts and to new scholarly works, many of which were 
extremely narrow in their focus of interest. The appearance of John Lightfoot’s 
Opera Omnia in 1686, the first time that many of his works had been translated 
from English into Latin, was greeted with an long and serious review in the 
Bibliothéque Universelle et Historique, as well as a summary in the Nouvelles de 
la République des Lettres.** In April 1685 the Nouvelles reviewed an anonymous 
volume titled Polygamia Triumphatrix, a study of Jewish laws and customs with 
regard to polygamy, which used rabbinical sources to argue that this practice is 
acceptable to God and in accordance with the Mosaic law. In his review, Bayle 
offered no assessment of this argument, but commented with admiration that the 
volume was ‘chargé d’un nombre prodigieux de citations et de recherches 
Historiques, Politiques et Rabbiniques’.*’ In September 1686, the journal carried a 
discussion of J. Rhenferdius’ Dissertationes Philologicae de decum otiosis 
Synagogae, in which Bayle agreed with Rhenfurdius’ argument that these ten men 
served simply to guarantee that a minyan [quorum for worship] could be formed at 
the synagogue at all times, and were not, as Lightfoot had assumed, religious 
office-holders.** Bayle’s willingness to engage with even the most obscure 
controversies of Hebraic scholarship was echoed by the other journal editors. In 
1687, the Bibliothéque Universelle et Historique devoted a lengthy review to the 
dissertation of C. Vitringa, Professor of Theology at Franeker, on Ezekiel’s vision 
of the temple, including a detailed discussion of the minutiae of temple worship. In 
March 1689, the Histoire des Ouvrages des Savans reviewed a new edition of 
Louis Cappel’s Old Testament commentaries, rehearsing at length the now long- 


standing controversy over the authenticity or otherwise of the biblical vowel 
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signs.” In 1695, the same journal reviewed J. Ludolf’s Dissertatio de Locustis, in 
which the author used philological argument to establish his case that the Israelites 
had fed on locusts, and not quails, when wandering in the desert.*° The appearance 
in 1688 of a Latin Life of Johann Reuchlin was warmly welcomed in reviews by 
both the Histoire des Ouvrages des Savans and the Bibliothéque Universelle et 
Historique, both of whom commented on the great usefulness of Hebrew texts for 
the interpretation of the Bible.*’ The respectful treatment of Hebraist studies by 
these journals reveals the extent to which this very traditional strand of erudition 
remained a key element of the intellectual life of the Early Enlightenment. 
However, submerged beneath their scholarly conservatism the journals evinced 
distinct unease regarding the status of Jewish texts. Discussing a Hebrew edition of 
the Talmud, published in Amsterdam in 1688, Basnage de Beauval lamented his 


inability actually to read the text under review: 


Nous aurions pu orner le frontispice de cet Article par un titre Hebraique, 
que nous auroit peut-étre fait beaucoup d’honneur. Mais il vaut mieux 
avolier que cette langue est au dessus de mes connoissances, et que je me 
trouve réduit honteusement a mettre en Francois le titre d’un livre 
entierement Hebreu.”® 


While proclaiming at the outset of the review his support for the study of the 
Talmud by Christians, Basnage de Beauval nonetheless noted that the subject was 


a controversial one: 


Les Scavans sont partagez sur l’opinion que |’on doit avoir du Talmud. Les 
uns le regardent avec dédain, comme un ramas d’impertinences et de 
réveries. D’ autres prenant un party plus équitable et plus moderé, prétendent 
qu’il y a un quantité de beau restes de 1’ Antiquité Judaique, et que l’on y 
peut puiser une connaissance plus certaine des traditions et de la creance des 
Juifs.’”” 


Basnage de Beauval went on to restrict his praise for the core text of the 


Talmud, the Mishnah, asserting that the commentary on it, the Gemara, contained 
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‘que des contes fades et ridicules, et des disputes importunes entre ces 
Interpretes’.*” The final publication by Willem Surenhuis in Amsterdam, between 
1698 and 1703, of the first translation of the entire Mishnah into Latin was 
welcomed in the Histoire des Ouvrages des Savans with an article forcefully 
recapitulating the arguments in favour of the usefulness of this text.*’ This 
publication, the culmination of a project commenced by the Middelburg Hebraist 
Adam Boreel six decades previously, in 1639,** was a major scholarly achievement. 
However, by the time of the final publication of this translation the study of Jewish 
texts was no longer at the centre of European intellectual life, but had become a 
more marginal form of erudition. The attitude expressed in his reviews by Henri 
Basnage de Beauval was typical of many Protestants: while committed in theory to 
the value of the study of Hebrew texts, they had very limited inclination towards it 
in practice, and remained highly disdainful of what they regarded as rabbinic 


absurdities and excesses. 


Despite the aspiration of the Republic of Letters to transcend rigid denominational 
divides, theological rivalry between Protestants and Catholics remained a central 
element of much learned debate. Both camps strove to assert their superior 
scholarly credentials, and the issue of the correct handling of Hebrew texts was a 
key domain of such competition. In particular, the publication of Richard Simon’s 
Histoire Critique du Vieux Testament in 1685 thrust the issue of the authority and 
status of the Jewish interpretative tradition into the epicentre of an intense inter- 
confessional dispute. This text was a bold response to Spinoza’s trenchant attack 
on the authority of the Old Testament, in which Simon accepted that all available 
versions of the Bible were corrupted with numerous later additions and 
adaptations. By acknowledging the reality of some of the contradictions and 
paradoxes that Spinoza had identified in the Pentateuch, but insisting that they did 
not undermine the spiritual truth of the underlying pure text, Simon hoped to 


provide an intellectual bulwark against ‘toutes les consequences fausses et 
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pernicieuses que Spinosa a prétendu tirer de ces changements ou additions’.”* 
However, Simon’s case was also avowedly anti-Protestant: precisely because the 
Scriptures were so riddled with inaccuracy and uncertainty, he argued, it was 
essential to interpret them according to the authoritative tradition of the Church, 
without which ‘on ne peut presque rien assfrer de certain dans la Religion’. 
Unsurprisingly, many Protestant theologians took immediate exception to this 
argument. Attempting to refute Simon’s case and to defend the validity of the 
Protestant commitment to the unmediated interpretation of Scripture, Jean Le 
Clerc insisted that, while not always transparent in detail, the Bible was invariably 
clear on essential points.”” Le Clerc accused Simon of excessive reverence towards 


rabbis, a charge that Simon vociferously denied in a pseudonymous counter-attack: 


L’idée qu'il [Simon] nous a donnée de la veritable maniere de traduire les 
Livres Sacrés est une preuve évidente qu'il ne s’en rapporte pas entierement 
a l’authorité des Rabbins. Mais aussi ne croit-il pas qu’il les faille tous 
rejetter, puis que plusieurs d’entre eux se sont beaucoup appliqués a |’étude 
de l’Ecriture. I] juge qu’il faut prendre dans eux tout ce qui peut étre utile, et 
rejetter leurs reveries: mais on a besoin pour cela d’une erudition assez 
grande, et qui ne se rencontre dans aucun des Fréres Unitaires. C’est pour 
quoi M. le Clere a raison de condamner generalement les Rabbins.””° 


In his rejoinder, Le Clerc sustained his attack on Simon’s claim for continuity of 
authority from the ancient Jews to the Catholic Church, arguing that the argument 
was absurd because the Jews had themselves never had such authority of 
judgement: ‘On sait que les Juifs n’ont jamais observé exactement la Loi de 
Moise’.”’ Le Clerc also defended himself against some of the specific accusations 
of exegetical error raised by Simon, but with distinct impatience, stating that he 


had no desire ‘de suivre M Simon dans les chicaneries qu’1] me fait sur des choses 


ie 2 48 
de peu de conséquence’. 
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In accusing Simon of the uncritical use of rabbinical argument, Le Clerc 
implicitly portrayed his adversary as ‘rabbinic’ in his love of devious, sophistic 
argument and irrelevant minutiae. However, Simon’s riposte placed Le Clerc in an 
awkward position. He could not, of course, concede that he was indeed less 
learned in rabbinics than was his adversary, because this would amount to an 
admission that he had been arguing from a position of ignorance. However, if he 
retaliated, and attempted to demonstrate his equal knowledge of the Hebrew 
literature, he would risk allowing himself to be drawn onto his opponent’s chosen 
scholarly terrain, and thus failing to maintain the distinction between the clear, 
logical simplicity that he regarded as the core principle of Protestant theology, and 
the obfuscating pedantry of which he accused Simon and other Catholics. Le 
Clerc’s position on the study of rabbinic literature was thus extremely precarious. 
He acknowledged that Hebraic study was of a certain potential value, but 
maintained that rabbinic argument was in essence fundamentally alien to 
Protestantism, and in excess a dangerously pernicious influence. 

The casting of Catholics as pedantically ‘rabbinic’ stretched back at least to the 
early seventeenth century, when the idea seems first to have been juxtaposed with a 
fanciful Protestant self-identification with the newly discovered non-rabbinic 
Karaite sect.*” While this image powerfully encapsulated the sense, amongst 
Huguenot refugee Calvinists particularly, of their own difference to and superiority 
over the Catholics, it was difficult to reconcile with the critical values of the 
Republic of Letters, according to which Protestants and Catholics alike were 
committed to the refinement of objective, rational methods of interpretation.” : 
Because Jewish texts were so strongly associated with contrasting polarised 
notions of utter purity and of extreme obscurantism, they posed the deepest 
challenge to the aspirations of critical scholarship towards clarity and consensus. 
Jean Le Clerc’s Ars Critica was a particularly eloquent and influential attempt to 


establish an undogmatic methodological basis for textual exegesis, focusing in 
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particular on the difficulties of biblical interpretation, but applicable to the critical 
reading of all texts.’ However, the need to interpret Scripture in such a way as to 
reinforce particular theological positions destabilised this project. By 1700, 
Hebrew texts were of importance not so much in themselves, but as a key 
battlefield on which the relationship between reason and religion was fought out. 
Nonetheless, the production of weighty tomes of Christian Hebraist scholarship 
continued throughout the latter half of the seventeenth century. In England in 


particular, the wave of identificatory fascination with the Jews during the 
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Interregnum period was very pronounced, and its impact on scholarly life was not 
extinguished with the Restoration.”* The extremely detailed works of John Selden 
— most importantly his massive study of the legal structures of the ancient Jews — 
continued to be read long after his death in 1654, and were used by later radicals 
such as Henry Stubbe and John Toland.”’ Up to his death in 1675, John Lightfoot 
maintained a prolific production of distinctive Hebraist studies, applying rabbinic 
literature to the elucidation of the New Testament. In his Hebrew and Talmudical 
Excitations upon the Gospel of Saint Matthew (1658), Lightfoot powerfully 
expressed the deep ambivalence typical of the Christian Hebraist attitude towards 


rabbinic writings: 


The almost unconquerable difficulty of the Stile, the frightful roughness of 
the Language, and the amazing emptiness and sophistry of the matters 
handled, do torture, vex and tyre him that reads them. ... There are no 
Authors do more affright and vex the Reader, and yet there are none, who do 
more intice and delight him.” 


However, from 1650 onwards, Christian Hebraism increasingly lost its 
intellectual vitality and self-confidence. In his preface to Lightfoot’s collected 
Works, published posthumously in 1684, George Bright noted and lamented his 


contemporaries’ tendency to neglect Hebraic study in preference for easier 
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subjects.”” The decline of Hebrew was particularly pronounced in its traditional 
continental centres, while the discipline strengthened in more intellectually marginal 
parts of Europe. The most notable Hebraist text of the late seventeenth century 
was the work of an Italian, Giulio Bartolocci, who from 1651 held the post of 
Professor of Hebrew at the Collegium Neophytorum in Rome, a college for Jewish 
converts to Christianity.°° Bartolocci’s vast four-volume Bibliotheca Magna 
Rabbinica was published from 1675 to 1693, the final volume completed after 
Bartolocci’s death by his student, Carlo Imbonati.”’ In these daunting folio 
volumes, Bartolocci listed, in alphabetical order according to the Hebrew alphabet, 
every rabbinic text that he could either find directly or find references to in earlier 
compendiums such as the elder Buxtorf’s Bibliotheca Rabbinica. For each text, he 
supplied full publication details, followed by summaries of the book’s contents, and 
in many cases extracts, in Hebrew, transliterated Hebrew and Latin. In 1694, 
Imbonati added a supplementary fifth volume to his teacher’s library, which 
comprehensively listed and classified the works of Christian Hebraists from the 
Church Fathers down to immediate contemporaries such as Wagenseil, and 
provided a thorough index to the huge and unwieldy first four volumes.°® 
Bartolocci’s scholarship did not simply amount to tireless cataloguing; 
interspersed through the Bibliotheca are a number of thematic digressions dealing 
with important or controversial scholarly issues such as the status of angels and 
devils in Judaism, the differences between Jewish sects, and the interpretation of 
Hebrew musical accents. However, even these were essentially summaries of basic 
knowledge, rather than the product of original research or argument. In sheer 
voluminous comprehensivity, Bartolocci’s scholarship marks the highpoint of 
Christian Hebraism. However, such a retreat into encyclopaedism should, 
paradoxically perhaps, be interpreted as a further sign of a crisis in attitudes to 
Jewish learning. Interest in the subject had clearly by no means evaporated. 
However, Bartolocci offered no global interpretation of the intellectual status and 


value of the vast body of material he had assembled. He expressed acceptance of 
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the orthodox view that Jewish writings were of not of interest in themselves, but 
only as a tool for conversionism and for the elucidation of the Bible. Nonetheless, 
his alphabetical catalogue preserved a strict tone of descriptive neutrality, while 
Imbonati’s thematic indexing highlighted the fact that the Bibliotheca was 
potentially an extremely rich resource not only on theological issues, but also on 
such subjects as medicine, geometry and philosophy. The apparent confidence of 
the vast edifice of Bartolocci’s work in fact veils considerable confusion about the 
status of Judaic learning, in marked contrast with the confidence of the first half of 
the seventeenth century. Advances in Hebraism itself had undermined this earlier 
clarity of theological purpose, by both problematising the status of the language 
and broadening the range of accessible texts, while the expansion of the intellectual 
world to incorporate a wider and more impatient public severed the link between 
the study of the Hebrew language and access to Jewish arguments. Rabbinic 
learning was no longer the preserve of a small but proficient intellectual elite. It 
was now a bewilderingly vast, intimidatingly difficult and epistemologically 
confusing intellectual edifice, which could not easily be either accepted or 
dismissed. 

In the early eighteenth century, original Hebraist scholarship ceased almost 
totally, and new publications tended towards increasingly perfunctory synthesis. 
Johann Christoph Wolf ‘s Bibliotheca Hebraea (1715), a single-volume work 
which listed and very briefly described the writings of 2,231 Hebrew authorities, 
was to a considerable extent a distillation from Bartolocct. Even more explicitly 
than the Roman work, Wolf’s tome was purely a reference guide, with no 
pretensions towards interpretation. The works of these two scholars remained 
throughout the eighteenth century the key reference texts in the increasingly 
moribund field of Christian Hebraism. Only in 1802 did a new work of reference 
appear, by Giovanni Bernardo de Rossi, Professor of Oriental Languages at Parma. 
This vastly slimmer work, entirely based on seventeenth-century scholarship, 1s 
testimony to the almost total disappearance of non-Jewish interest in Jewish 


59 
learning over the course of the Enlightenment. 
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Retrospectively, the eclipse of the dry erudition of Christian Hebraism by the 
wit and polemic of the Enlightenment aonea a natural and inevitable process. 
However, at least until the 1720s no such easy inevitability was apparent to 
contemporaries. On the contrary, the relationship of the Hebrew language and 
Hebraist scholarship to the new values of reason and criticism was a highly vexed 
and confused question. This issue provoked such passion and uncertainty because 
it was intimately associated with a set of wider issues at the heart of the 
confrontation of religion and philosophy. By the early eighteenth century, the 
narrowly theological controversies that had so problematised the Hebraist 
endeavour were largely exhausted, although they remained unresolved. However, 
debate continued to rage on other closely related subjects, in particular concerning 


the nature and parameters of history, within which the status of the Jewish biblical 


record was an absolutely central issue. 


ii) Meaning and Method: Jewish History, World History 


The theological meaning accorded to the Jews in pre-Enlightenment Christianity 
was above all historical. As recipients of the original Mosaic revelation, as the 
faithful preservers of God’s word in their sacred texts, as a reminder in their 
dispersion and misery of the wrath of God towards those who rejected His son, 
and as providentially destined to convert to the true faith at the dawn of the end of 
history, the Jews were the linchpin of the Christian conception of time — past, 
present and future. The thorough examination of the text of the Hebrew Bible by 
Christian Hebraist scholars called into question much more than the reliability of 
the ancient Jews as historical record-keepers. It destabilised the entire edifice of the 
Christian theory of history, and thus raised two related and pressing historical 
questions. How, if at all, could an ordered structure of historical meaning be 
established in a more robust and certain form? And if Jewish history was to be 
displaced from its unique status and subjected to critical scrutiny, on what new 
basis should the Jews and their texts be accounted for and interpreted? For 


conservatives such as Bishop Bossuet who attempted to circumvent these troubling 
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questions, the reassertion of the historical centrality of the Jews was central to the 
defence of orthodoxy. For those who challenged conventional theological history, 
the need to provide an alternative account of the history and survival of the Jews 
was equally impelling. 

As has been widely acknowledged by historians, the Early Enlightenment was a 
period of intense reflection on the possibilities and parameters of history.°° Two 
key conceptual issues dominated this debate: firstly the epistemological problem of 
the possibility of certain historical knowledge, and secondly the question of the 
relationship of European history to non-European civilisations and their rival 
historical accounts. In both contexts, the status of Judaism was crucial and 
controversial. The issue of the reliability of historical sources hinged above all on 
the question of the authority of the Jewish historical record. Other histories, and 
particularly the Egyptian historical chronologies, which, as had long been known 
from classical sources, were far too lengthy to be accommodated within biblical 
time,°’ were firstly compared to and set against Jewish history. As the expansion of 
European horizons since the beginning of the Age of Discovery was increasingly 
assimilated into historical thought, biblical tropes were almost invariably the 
blueprint for the proto-anthropological interpretation of the origins and beliefs of 
other cultures. 

Historical criticism was not born with the Enlightenment. As Peter Burke, 
Donald Kelley and George Huppert have demonstrated, fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century humanist scholarship, from Petrarch and Valla to Patrizzi, Bodin and 
Pasquier, produced a great wealth of historical writing, inspired by a striving 
towards both universality of scope and accuracy of method.** Despite the fact that 
many of the leading scholars of the ail century were associated with heresy 
or libertinism, authors such as Casaubon, Scaliger and Bodin continued to be read 
and greatly respected by both orthodox and heterodox scholars up to the dawn of 


the Enlightenment.°’ However, the status of historical enquiry changed 
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dramatically over the course of the seventeenth century, and this introduced a 
dramatic discontinuity into the history of historiography. The advent of 
Cartesianism and the geometric method challenged traditional modes of historical 
enquiry: for Descartes, because reason alone, rather than mere human authority or 
opinion, is the truly valid source of knowledge, history was inevitably demoted 
below science to the ranks of those fields of enquiry that could only aspire to 
likelihood or probability of accuracy, and not to truth itself.°” However, from the 


outset Descartes was interpreted and responded to by historians in many different aw. 
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ways. Rather than rejecting historical investigation, sceptical thinkers influenced by 
Descartes explored new ways of assessing and valuing History. While some 
scholars, such as La Mothe Le Vayer, in his Discours du peu de certitude qu’il y a 
dans |’ Histoire (1668), reasserted the poetic tradition of the ars historica, aspiring 
primarily to moral usefulness rather than material truth, others, and above all Pierre 
Bayle, positively relished the puzzles and inscrutablities of historical erudition.” 
Early Enlightenment historiography was as much indebted to the traditions of 
Renaissance humanist scholarship as it was influenced by the critical and sceptical 
challenges to that tradition derived from the arguments of Descartes and Spinoza. 
However, severe strains existed within this twin legacy. In a period of 
philosophical upheaval, the identity and purpose of historical writing was uncertain 
and much disputed. History was deeply embroiled in key intellectual controversies 
concerning the relationship of past to present, of nature to culture, of the sacred to 
the profane, and of erudition to true knowledge. In all of these issues the 
discussion of Jewish themes played a major role. In the intense “Ancients and 
Moderns’ debate that raged in England from the 1690s onwards, the value of 
Hebraic learning was strongly asserted by leading Moderns such as William 
Wotton, in opposition to claims that only classical texts were worthy of serious 
study.°° According to Chantal Grell, the problem of origins and the formation of a 
national history were, alongside the study of the ancients, the dominant historical 
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rival claims of different systems of myth. The biblical narrative — both the standard 
account of historical origins and the archetypal national history — was inevitably the 
key point of comparison, to which other histories were either harmonised or 
contrasted. To a very considerable extent, much Early Enlightenment 
historiography was a proxy attempt to renegotiate the difficult relationship of 


European culture with its own mythic Judaic origins. 


By far the most resonantly self-confident historical work of the late seventeenth 
century was Bishop Bossuet’s Discours sur l’Histoire Universelle (1681). This 
text was ostensibly written for the edification of the Dauphin, but more importantly 
was intended resoundingly to quash the dangerous trend towards the critical 
examination of sacred history, which the writings of Spinoza and Richard Simon in 
the preceding decade had alarmingly fortified. Covering the entire sweep of human 
history from Creation to Charlemagne, Bossuet imperiously brushed aside all the 
historical uncertainties that troubled so many of his contemporaries, and 
confidently set out to write a total history within which all events could find their 
place and significance. In his introductory comments, Bossuet used a geographical 
metaphor to express his ambition, writing that ‘[t]his kind of universal history is to 
the history of every country and of every people what a world map is to particular 
maps’.”* 

The Discours asserts above all the intimacy of the connection between sacred 
and profane history. In the first section of the book, the past 1s divided into twelve 
epochs, in which classical and biblical history are interwoven. The fall of Troy, for 
example, is placed between the epoch of Moses and that of Solomon; the epoch of 
Romulus and the foundation of Rome follows Solomon and ts followed by Cyrus 
of Persia. Bossuet’s declared scope of the work is double-pronged, aiming to cover 
‘the history of God’s people and that of the great empires’,°’ which are each 
treated separately in the remaining two sections of the text. However, Bossuet’s 
coverage of secular history is perfunctory in comparison to his treatment of the 


history of the ancient Jews up to the establishment of Christianity. The 
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demonstration of a direct line of succession through Moses and the Jewish High 
Priests to the continuing Papal succession is, for Bossuet, the most perfect 
establishment of religious certainty: ‘... what greater authority can there be than 
that of the Catholic Church, which centres in itself all the authority of past ages and 
the ancient traditions of mankind back to its origins?’ ’° 

The excellence of Jewish history is central to Bossuet’s argument. He is 
unstinting in his praise for Moses and for the Mosaic Law — ‘a Law holy, just, 
wise, provident and simple’’' — and stresses God’s merciful and tender treatment of 
the Jews, whom he treats ‘like disobedient children, whom he returns to their duty 
by correction, and then, moved by their tears, ... forgets their faults’.’” Above all, 


though, it is on the fall of the Jews, ‘whose every circumstance bears testimony to 


the Gospel’,’* that Bossuet dwells at greatest length: 


‘The Jews, who have been the prey of those ancient nations so celebrated in 
history, have survived them all, and God, by preserving them, keeps us in 
expectation of what he will still do for the unhappy remnant of a people once 
so highly favoured. However, their obstinacy contributes to the salvation of 
the Gentiles and affords them the advantage of finding in trusted hands the 
Scriptures, which have foretold Jesus Christ and his mysteries. We see 
among other things in these Scriptures both the blindness and the misfortunes 
of the Jews, who so carefully preserve them. Thus we profit by their 
downfall; their infidelity is one of the foundations of our faith; they teach us 
to fear God and are a standing example of the judgements he executes upon 
his ungrateful children, so that we may learn never to glory in the favours 
shown to our fathers.’ 


The Jews, for Bossuet, unequivocally prove the truth of the Catholic conception of 
history: ‘Condemned by their own books, they establish the truth of religion; they 
bear, so to speak, its whole history written upon their forehead.’” 

The extreme judaeocentrism of this historical account is essentially a reiteration 
of the traditional medieval explanation and moralisation of the plight of the Jews. 


Bossuet’s supremely powerful and unwavering assertion of these traditional 
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historical arguments was intended to convey and promote a magisterial and 
absolute certainty of the truth of the orthodox historical world view. However, to a 
considerable extent the thundering rhetoric of the Discours served to drown out 
potential objections to numerous points of detail in his argument. Both millenarian 
expectancy and the study of chronology, which underpinned the structure of 
Bossuet’s view of history, were by the 1680s extremely controversial subjects. On 
both matters, however, Bossuet restricts himself to generalities, expressing 
impatience with ‘those who would try to obfuscate a clear thing by quibbles over 
... useless subtleties’.’® On the problems posed by attempts to integrate Asian and 
American history into the European world-view he remains resoundingly silent. 
Throughout the Enlightenment, Bossuet’s Discours was widely read and much 
respected: more than thirty editions were produced in the century following its first 
publication.’ However, Chantal Grell is surely right to detect in the numerous 
eulogies to it amongst the proceedings of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres of the early eighteenth century detect a strong element of ‘la nostalgie 
d’une histoire brisée et d’une unité perdue’.”* Already in 1681, Bossuet’s 
avoidance of engagement with the intellectual debates of the period is symptomatic 
of the complexity and awkwardness of these controversies, to which he could only 
respond with greater rhetoric, rather than renewed argument. 

The systematic study of biblical chronology had emerged as the cornerstone of 
historical scholarship in the late sixteenth century. Joseph Scaliger, the master of 
the discipline, critically analysed an immense range of Christian, Jewish, Greek, 
Roman and Egyptian sources, as well as astronomical and calendrical data, in his 
De emendatione temporum (1583), in which he confidently set the date of creation 
at 3949 BC.”’ However, even within Scaliger’s immensely erudite work severe 
conceptual difficulties were apparent. In order to account for the fact that, 
according to the tables of the Egyptian annalist Manetho, the dynasties of Egypt 
considerably predated his calculation of the date of creation, Scaliger devised a 


notion of ‘proleptic time’, prior to the ‘historic’ time of Jewish history.*” Scaliger 
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himself was aware of the problems of this thesis, the mind-bending complexity of 
which was more than most of his readers could understand, and which also 
provoked accusations of undermining the authority of the Bible.*' By the mid 
seventeenth century, such intricate fusion of metaphysical, astronomical and 
historical speculation was displaced by more straightforward attempts to establish a 
compatibility between Egyptian and other chronologies and the biblical time-frame. 
In his De theologia gentilt (1641), Gerhard Vossius managed to integrate the 
various Egyptian dynasties into biblical time, by arguing that several of them ran 
concurrently rather than successively. Vossius based his calculations on the 
Septuagint, which offered scope for a lengthier chronology than did the Masoretic 
Bible. In order to explain the divergences between the Greek and Hebrew texts, 
Vossius reiterated the old accusation that later Jews had deliberately falsified their 
own texts in order to confound the Christians. Vossius’ rejection of the authority 
of the Hebrew Bible destabilised the ‘witness’ view of the historical purpose of the 
Jews, and placed the issue of their reliability as record-keepers at the centre of 
historical debate. 

Isaac La Peyrére’s Prae-Adamitae (1655) much more fundamentally challenged 
the traditional historical understanding of the Bible. A French Calvinist of Marrano 
descent, La Peyrére developed a highly original and deeply heretical theology, the 
crux of which was his insistence that Adam was the progenitor only of the Jews 
and not of all humanity, and that other gentile peoples had pre-existed him. The 
Pentateuch, La Peyrére insisted, was not written by Moses, being so ‘confus’d and 
out of order, obscure, deficient’ that it was evidently ‘a heap of Copie contfusedly 
taken’.°° The Divine Law had been given to Adam, not to Moses: in transgressing 
it, Adam became the first man only in the sense that he was ‘the first sinner’.”> La 
Peyrére’s argument drew a sharp division between Jewish and Gentile history, and 
resoundingly asserted the primacy of the former. In his preface, he specifically 
addressed his text ‘[t]o all the Synagogues of the Jews, dispersed over all the face 
of the Earth’, announcing with great excitement the imminence of the great 


Restoration of the Jews, to be marked by their return to Jerusalem and 
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reconstruction of the Temple.” Jewish history, for La Peyrére, was the unique 
carrier of historical meaning, to which the Gentiles were associated only by 
‘similarity’. There was therefore no need for non-Jewish histories to be reconciled 
with the Bible. By dissolving the problem of the potential contradiction of biblical 
and other chronologies, La Peyrére anticipated that non-European peoples ‘will 
willingly receive the History of Genesis, and more willingly become Christians’ .*” 
Unsurprisingly, almost nobody else saw things this way, and La Peyrére, having 
converted to Catholicism, was forced in 1657 to appear before the Pope and recant 
his theories.”” 

The Pre-Adamite controversy highlighted the extreme delicacy of the 
relationship between sacred and profane history. In attempting to secure beyond all 
chronological quibbling the spiritual centrality of Jewish history, La Peyrére had 
unacceptably sacrificed the privileged temporal status of the Jewish past. However, 
attempts to locate the biblical narrative within a wider historical context were 
almost inevitably corrosive of the assumptions on which the theological centrality 
of the Jews was based. Intensifying confusion regarding the relationship between 
sacred and secular history therefore led to heightened polemic over the status of 
the Jews. John Marsham’s Canon Chronicus (1672) returned to more conventional 
chronology, providing detailed tables displaying Egyptian, Jewish and Classical 
history in parallel.°’ Adopting Vossius’ device of the concurrent rather than 
successive running of the Egyptian dynasties, Marsham managed to fit Manetho’s 
lists within a post-diluvian chronology, but nonetheless presented Egyptian society 
as considerably more venerable than that of the Hebrews, being well established 
even before the birth of Abraham. Marsham’s chronological tables were offered in 
support of his argument that the Hebrews had adopted many of their customs, such 
as the practice of circumcision, from the Egyptians.’ Marsham also argued that 
Moses was well versed in the Egyptian magical arts: an idea echoing the esoteric 


Renaissance conflation of Moses with the mystic wisdom of Hermes 
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Trismegistus.*’ Sober chronological scholarship thus drew on distinctly 
unorthodox notions of prisca theologia, and therefore implicitly undermined rather 
than reinforced traditional biblical authority. Marsham’s text is far from polemical, 
and betrays a profound confusion of purpose: although Jewish culture and 
traditions are subordinated to those of the Egyptians, Egyptian history is 
nonetheless forced to conform to the Hebrew timespan. 

A similar uncertainty regarding the historical authority of the Jews is evident in 
Paul Pezron’s L’Antiquité des Tems Retablie et Defendue (1687). Pezron, a 
Cistercian monk and Doctor of Theology at the University of Paris, revived and 
elaborated Vossius’ argument that the Septuagint should be preferred to the 
Hebrew Bible. He provided a detailed reconciliation of the Egyptian and Chaldean 
dynasties with the 5,500 years of pre-Christian history allowed for, according to his 
calculations, by the Septuagint. This lengthier chronology, he argued, not only 
accommodated extra-biblical histories but was also proven by the biblical prophecy 
that Messiah would come in the sixth millennium.’ The Jews of the first centuries 
after Christ, Pezron claimed, had deliberately falsified their own texts in order 
retrospectively to confound these fulfilled prophecies; an accusation he amplified in 
his second book, Défense de l’Antiquité des Tems (1691), in which he identified 
Rabbi Akiba and his circle as the likely culprits, animated by the ‘fureur des Juifs 
pour les premier Chrestiens’.”' Pezron’s arguments both strengthened and 
undermined the historical status of the Jews. The framework for all history remains 
the history of the Jews, but the significance of this 1s offset by the dismissal of 
Hebrew sources and the emphasis on Jewish unreliability and deceit. At once 
privileged and derided, the Jews stand at the heart of Pezron’s conception of 
history, but precise nature of their role and significance is veiled in ambiguity. 

Anthony Grafton has dismissed Pezron’s L’Antiquité des tems as a ‘very silly 
book’, marking the degeneration of the once-glorious discipline of historical 
chronology from the masterly erudition of Scaliger into a mere sophistic search for 


a convenient system for the reconciliation of biblical and temporal history.”” 
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However, the gradual dilution of the chronologist’s craft was not due simply to a 
‘decline in intellectual standards’ ”* but, more significantly, to the transformed 
intellectual context in which chronological argument was conducted towards the 
end of the seventeenth century. Historical scholars could no longer retreat into 


recondite obscurantism. A growing educated public was now anxious to explore 





and understand the relationship between biblical and non-biblical history. By the 
168Qs, it was widely apparent that learned chronologists, despite their erudition, 
were very unlikely to provide a satisfactory resolution of this problem. 
Chronological tomes were still given serious attention in the literary periodicals, 
despite an increasing measure of weariness with the discipline. As Pierre Bayle 
commented at the beginning of his review of L’Antiquité des Tems: ‘Il n’y a point 
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de science si pleine d’embaras et d’obscuritez que la Chronologie’. 


Beyond the narrow specialism of chronological scholarship, a wide range of other 
strategies were used to address vexed issues of historical controversy. As 
challenges to traditional religion grew increasingly outspoken over the second half 
of the seventeenth century, leading theologians well before Bossuet recognised the 
need to defend and clarify the Christian view of the past. In his Origines Sacrae 
(1662), the leading latitudinarian Edward Stillingfleet forcefully asserted the 
historical authority of Scripture, contrasting the obscurity and unreliability of all 
other ancient history and chronology with ‘the certainty of the writings of 
Moses’. Explicitly condemning La Peyrére’s Pre-Adamitic thesis, ° Stillingfleet 
painstakingly attempted to demonstrate the absolute and unique reliability of the 
Jewish historical record. By establishing that ‘the Israelites were the most certain 
conservatours of the ancient History of the world’, Stillingfleet believed that he had 
provided an incontrovertible and purely rational proof of the truth of Christianity.’ 
Stillingfleet’s straightforward segregation of sacred from ‘heathen’ history sat 
uneasily alongside the ideas of his Cambridge Platonist contemporaries, and was 


intended in part as an explicit challenge to the Platonist integration of Christianity 
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and pagan philosophy.”® Platonists such as Ralph Cudworth and Henry More were 
fascinated with the notion of a mystical prisca theologia. In his True Intellectual 
System of the Universe (1678), Cudworth argued that all the pagan gods were 
‘derived from one self-existent Deity’,”” particularly emphasising the proto- 
Christian insight of Plato and his followers, and their albeit disguised and imperfect 
recognition of ‘that Divine Cabala of the Trinity’.'°° Cudworth’s argument retained 
the originary status of the Mosaic revelation as the source of the prisca theologica, 
but thereafter almost entirely ignored Jewish history, tracing instead a lineage of 
philosophical transmission to the Greeks via the Egyptians, and above all Hermes 
Trismegistus. However, he also emphasised that Trinitarian belief was ‘natural’ in 
itself, and not dependent on revelation. A fundamental ambiguity thus characterised 
Cudworth’s position regarding the historical source of the prisca theologia, which 
he simultaneously represents as a universal and eternal ‘true system’ and as the 
essence of the historically specific Judaeo-Christian tradition.'”’ This blurring of the 
relationship between history and religion left Judaism exposed in a uniquely 
paradoxical position. While latitudinarians such as Stillingfleet based their gentle 
critique of Platonism on the reassertion of the historical centrality of the Jews, 
Platonists themselves exhibited considerable uncertainty on the subject. While 
minimising the importance of the Old Testament narrative and evincing almost no 


interest in rabbinics, Platonists, and in particular Henry More, were fascinated by 


the Jewish Kabbalah, which they saw as a privileged source of the prisca 


theologia.'”” 


Cudworth’s abstracted euhemerism was paralleled in numerous other attempts 
during the Early Enlightenment to establish the historical source of the myths and 


fables. A widespread assumption in the period was that all fables held within them 
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a kernel of historical truth, in some fashion associated with the principles of true 
religion. The boldest attempt to systematise the relationship between Christianity 
and the myths of the world was the immense Demonstratio Evangelica (1679) of 
Pierre-Daniel Huet, the prolific and highly respected Bishop of Avranches. Huet 
responded to critical rationalism and Spinozism by using their deductive 
procedures to reach very different conclusions. The Demonstratio is expounded in 
a tightly logical structure reminiscent of and to some extent indebted to Spinoza’s 
geometric method: as in Spinoza’s Ethics, published only two years previously, the 
text opens with a sequence of definitions and axioms.'°* Huet argued that all pagan 
history and mythology was based on the Old Testament matrix from which it 
derived. He meticulously elaborated this case, firstly by arguing that the Osiris, 
Bacchus, Zoroaster, and the leading Indian, Chinese and Japanese deities were all 
veiled representations of Moses, and that all principal goddesses were 
representations of Moses’ wife Zipporah.'”* The myths and fables of all cultures, 
Huet argued, were essentially corruptions of Mosaic history, an awareness of 
which had tn the distant past been transmitted across the globe. In the latter part of 
the book, he attempted to reveal the seed of biblical truth buried within the ‘infinity 
of fables’ of the Greeks and other civilisations. '”” 

Huet’s work was extremely influential, immediately winning the endorsement of 
many other leading clerics, including Bossuet, and leading to much further study 
and discussion of comparative religion over subsequent decades.'”° Not all 
scholars, though, accepted Huet’s argument for the absolute centrality of Jewish 
history in all world mythology, and a strikingly contrasting case was soon put 
forward in John Spencer’s De Legibus Ebraeorum (1685). Spencer’s central 
concern in this work of highly erudite Hebraist scholarship, strongly influenced by 
Maimonides, was to demonstrate the rational, historical basis for the Jewish law, 
which he argued was designed by Moses to inhibit the Israelites’ tendency towards 


idolatry and superstition.'”’ Spencer claimed that the Israelites had been strongly 
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influenced by their stay in Egypt, and that this was reflected in many similarities 
between their religious customs and those of the Egyptians. Accepting Marsham’s 
case for the earlier sophistication of Egyptian society, he judged that the Mosaic 
religion was derived from Egyptian models, rather than vice-versa, and attempted 
to demonstrate in detail the Egyptian sources for almost all aspects of Jewish 
temple worship.'”” This historicisation of the origins of Judaism was intended to 
reinforce religion by heightening the contrast between the practical legalism of the 
Old Testament and the pure spirituality of the New. Despite holding common 
cause with Huet in this conviction, Spencer’s argument essentially inverted that of 
the French bishop: far from being the blueprint of all religion, he saw Judaism as 
itself derivative. This disagreement reflected a profound general confusion amongst 
Christians of the period towards the issue of their historical origins. As the 
generally favourable review of Spencer’s work in Bayle’s Nouvelles de la 
République des Lettres highlighted, his thesis was delicately balanced between a 
positive recognition that the Mosaic Law prefigured that of Christianity, and a 
negative repudiation of the primitiveness of the Jews, to which God’s revelation 
had been accommodated. In his review, Bayle mocked the apparent absurdity of 
the Jewish Law: why, he asked, should God insist that in certain circumstances ‘on 
ful immolat un agneau et non pas un belier’?!’” However, he also stressed the 
importance of understanding the legal system on which Christianity was based.''” 
In the writings of later ‘mythologues’, both views of the Jewish past jostled for 
position. Although Huet had majestically integrated all histories into the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition, his argument increasingly appeared strained when set against 
the detailed, dissenting scholarship of Spencer and others. Most prominent 
amongst those who attempted to mediate between Huet’s perspective and a more 
disinterested historical approach was Antoine Banter, a member of the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, whose three-volume L’Explication Historique 
des Fables (1710-15) was recapitulated and extended in a further three-volume 
work, La Mythologie et les Fables Expliquées par |’ Histoire (1738-40). Although 


Banier was in general highly respectful of Huet’s work, he argued that he had 
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over-stretched his case in seeing in Moses, Zipporah and Miriam the model for all 


pagan divinities. '"' 


He acknowledged that this argument was of great value in 
strengthening the true religion, but raised historical objections, particularly 


regarding the historical diffusion of Judaism: 


Car, premierement, les Juifs étoient une Nation fort meprisée de ses voisins, 
peu connué des Peuples €loignés, et extrémement jalouse de la Loy et de ses 
ceremonies, qu’elle cachoit aux Etrangers, comme 4a des profanes, méme 
dans le temps qu’ elle a été obligée de vivre parmi eux.''” 


Banier rejected as intrinsically implausible the hypothesis that the myths of all 
cultures were based on Hebrew history. Consciously adopting a more flexible 
critical approach, he argued that fables emerged from a variety of sources: 
travellers’ tales, embellishment or falsification of records, and invention in the face 
of ignorance.''* Nonetheless, he saw an underlying resemblance to Judaeo- 
Christianity in the fables and myths of other cultures. The theogony of the 
Chaldeans was, he noted, very similar to the theory of the Androgynes in Plato’s 
Symposium, and both were clearly connected to the Genesis account of the 
creation of Eve from Adam’s rib.'’* The Chinese religion, based on the worship of 
a single Supreme Being, was evidently derived from the ‘natural law’ that God had 
engraved in the hearts of the descendants of Noah.''° Banier thus as much as 
possible maintained an integrated view of history, while distancing himself from the 
specific universalisation of ancient Judaism. A powerful ambivalence towards 
Jewish history and culture was the most prominent symptom of the instability of his 
attempt to minimise but ultimately to cling onto a Christian understanding of the 
global past. 

A much more trenchantly unorthodox interpretation of history was offered by 
Bernard de Fontenelle. In his essay De l’Origine des Fables (1724), Fontenelle 
pointedly avoided reference to Jewish traditions or to biblical history, and 


emphasised the total ignorance and isolation of the various cultures of the world: 
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Dans les premiers siécles du monde, et chez les nations qui n’avaient point 
entendu parler des traditions de la famille de Seth, ou qui ne les conservérent 
pas, l’ignorance et la barbarie durent étre 4 un excés que nous ne sommes 
presque plus en état de nous representer.''° 


Rather than tracing the routes of transmission of archetypal fables, Fontenelle 
regarded them as the natural result of ignorant invention; the inevitable product of 
the ‘philosophie grossiére’ that reigned in the earliest centuries.''’ He saw a similar 
ignorance pervading the beliefs of all cultures, from the native Americans to the 
ancient Phoenicians and Greeks.''* In implying the universal barbarism and 
foolishness of the distant past, and by conspicuously failing to exempt the ancient 
Hebrews, Fontenelle introduced a subtly subversive element into his argument. 


This radicalism is most clearly hinted at in the closing paragraph of his text: 


Ne cherchons donc autre chose dans les fables que I|’histoire des erreurs de 
l’esprit humain. ... Ce n’est pas une science de s’étre rempli la téte de toutes 
les extravagances des Phéniciens et des Grecs; mais c’en est une de savoir ce 
qui a conduit les Phéniciens et les Grecs a ces extravagances. Tous les 
hommes se ressemblent si fort, qu’il n’y a point de peuple dont les sottises ne 
nous doivent faire trembler.''” 


The unequivocality of the ‘tous’ at the beginning of this final sentence is surely 
intended as a pointed inclusion of the one ancient people who have hitherto been 
conspicuously absent from Fontenelle’s argument: the Jews. Using a similar 
strategy to that of his Histoire des Oracles (1686), in which his discrediting of the 
pagan oracles implicitly also discredited Christian legitimation claims based on the 
miraculous demise of the oracles at the time of Christ,'*’ so Fontenelle here subtly 
undermined the historical basis of Christianity without even explicitly addressing 
the subject. The Jews, Fontenelle implied, were no different from other peoples, 


and their fables no less foolish. Beneath the embryonic comparative anthropology 
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of this essay there lay an unspoken but pointed challenge to the privileged 
historical status of the Old Testament and of the Jews. 

Fontenelle’s radicalism was, though, in contrast to much other early proto- 
ethnography, particularly concerning the native Americans, which determinedly 
situated these peoples within biblical history. The notion that the Americans were 
descended from the ten lost tribes of Israel had been suggested by several Spanish 
writers in the sixteenth century, and was powerfully reiterated in the mid 
seventeenth century, most notably in Thomas Thorowgood’s Jewes in America 
(1650).'*' Thorowgood’s text included as an appendix a translation of Menasseh 
ben Israel’s account of the discovery in the Andes by a Portuguese Jew, 
Montezinos, of a tribe of Jews who claimed descent from Reuben, recited the 
Shema prayer and warmly welcomed him as their brethren.'** The volume is 
suffused with millenarian excitement, based on the conviction that the Jewish 
Indians were eager to learn about Christianity, and that their conversion was 
imminent.'** However, Thorowgood’s case was immediately rebutted, with his 
leading critic, Hamon |’ Estrange, swiftly pointing out the tenuousness of the 


'** This debate persisted 


alleged cultural similarity between Americans and Jews. 
into the Early Enlightenment, during which it stood as a key point of tension 
between Christian and critical history. 

Attempts were made to correlate Jewish religion and customs not only with 
native American culture but also with the civilisation of India. In his Conformité 
des Coutumes des Indiens Orientaux avec celles des Juifs et des autres Peuples de 
l’Antiquité (1704), M. de la Crequiniére traced similarities between Indians and 
Jews in worship, dress, attitude to outsiders and even in economic behaviour: the 


Indians, he noted, were, like the Jews, great usurers, but only in their dealings with 


non-Indians.'”” The underlying unity between Jews and Indians, Crequiniére 
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argued, was their common simplicity: both peoples had conserved ‘au moins une 
grande partie de la simplicité des premiers hommes’, avoiding change and 
innovation because ‘ils scavent que le mal se glisse avec bien plus de facilité que la 
vertu’.'*° He regarded Indian religion and culture as not primarily of interest in 
itself, but as a precious relic of ancient times, further confirming and illuminating 


the biblical text.'?’ 


However, an awkward fracture runs through this attempt to 
integrate ethnographical research and theological orthodoxy. Such evidently 
partisan interpretation of factual evidence was by the early eighteenth century 
extremely vulnerable to critical scrutiny. In attempting to fortify the historicity of 
the Old Testament by enlisting Indian culture as supporting evidence, Crequiniére 
further stretched and strained the weight of historical meaning freighted on 
Judaism. 

On his return from five years missionising amongst the Iroquois, the Jesuit J. F. 
Lafitau put forward a further attempt to fuse biblical history and objective 
anthropology. In his Moeurs des Sauvages Ameriquains, Comparées aux Moeurs 
des Premiers Temps (1724), Lafitau argued insistently that the so-called barbarians 
of America in no measure deserved such description, because not only were they 
religious, but ‘cette Religion a des rapports d’une si grande conformité avec celle 
des premiers temps’.'** In contrast with Huet, however, whom he nonetheless 
lauded as ‘un des plus grands hommes de notre siécle’,'”’ Lafitau traced American 
culture and belief not to Moses and Zipporah, but, via Greek and Egyptian myth, 
to Adam and Eve. Lafitau contended that Huet, in grounding all religion on the 
universality of the Mosaic revelation, left it vulnerable to attack by atheists as 
nothing more than the human, political creation of Moses — an argument that by 
the 1720s was circulating widely in radical circles.'*° By constructing a global 
genealogy of religion that essentially bypassed the ancient Jews by emphasising the 
inclusion of all fundamental religious truths in the original God-given religion 


bestowed on Adam and Eve and their immediate descendants, he believed that he 


had remedied this problem. The question of which branch of Adam’s descendants 
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the Americans belonged to — and in particular whether they were descended from 
the lost tribes of Israel — became for Lafitau an issue of little importance, on which 
he could only offer ‘des conjuctures assez vagues’.'*’ Although he considered in 
detail the various possible origins of the Americans, ultimately concluding that the 
continent was probably first settled from Greece, he stressed that his concern was 
simply to demonstrate the conformity of American customs with those of the 
‘premiers Peuples’.'*? 

By positing the pre-Judaic religion of Adam as the source of universal culture, 
Lafitau limited the historical importance of Judaism to the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition alone. However, although intended to defend orthodox belief against the 
claims of freethinkers and Deists that only an intuitive natural religion was 
necessary for virtuous living, this acceptance of an originary pre-Mosaic religion 
within which all fundamental religious truth was already present represented a 
partial assimilation of Deist theology. Despite the profound and implacable mutual 
contempt of Jesuits and Deists, there was a striking similarity to their attempts to 
understand extra-European history. At the core of Deism was a primitivist impulse 
to contrast an originary age of simple, natural faith with the subsequent corruption 
of artificial priestly religion. Although the Jesuits of course utterly repudiated any 
negative evaluation of hierarchical Catholicism, in their eagerness to identify the 
essence of Christianity in Chinese, American and other cultures they implicitly 
recognised a similarly minimalist credo as the basis, although emphatically not the 
sum, of true religion. By the 1720s, many instances of such irony and paradox had 
emerged in theological and historical debate: it was evident that attempts to fortify 
traditional religion could often also appear to have the opposite effect. 
Increasingly, orthodox theologians avoided the quicksands of historical 
speculation, restricting their arguments to surer terrain. In his massive apologetic, 
La Vérité du Christianisme Prouvée par les Faits (1722), the Abbé Houtteville 
criticised past defenders of Christianity, including Huet, Bayle and Leibniz, for 


their excessive complexity and conjecture. Avowedly eschewing such boldness, he 
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declared his intention to restrict his text to the straightforward ‘preuve de fait, que 
je la trouve la plus convaincante et la plus simple de toutes’ .'*” 

Leading Protestant theologians, such as Jean Pierre de Crousaz, also attempted 
to put forward more straightforwardly authoritative defences of Christianity.'** 
However, despite the desire of these controversialists to side-step the complexities 
and ambiguities of universal history, no such easy escape was possible. The simple 
biblical ‘facts’ that Houtteville sought to reassert were, starting from his 
cornerstone of Moses’ divinely inspired authorship of the Pentateuch, irreversibly 
mired in historical and critical controversy. The history of the Jews, uncomfortably 
straddling the faultline between sacred and profane history, inescapably stood at 
the centre of this debate. While conventional theologians increasingly over the first 
half of the eighteenth century retreated from Enlightenment debate, and reverted to 
the relatively unthinking reiteration of old and now deeply problematic biblical 
orthodoxies, bolder thinkers were driven towards two contrasting, and no less 
problematic, approaches to the Jewish past. Either Jewish history, as a sacred 
record, could be recognised as uniquely external to normal criteria of historical 
criticism, or the sacred significance of the Jews could be denied, and the Old 
Testament treated as an unprivileged and profane historical document. The former 
position is most clearly enunciated in Vico’s Scienza Nuova, while the latter, 
initiated by Spinoza, was a central argument of the Radical Enlightenment. 

Giambattista Vico has widely been regarded as an intellectually isolated figure, 
prefiguring nineteenth- and twentieth century thought rather than reflecting the 
concerns of his own age.’ However, most recent scholarship has emphasised the 
contemporary context of his work, and of the historical theory of his Sctenza 
Nuova (1725).'°*° Almost at the outset of this text, Vico declares his rejection of 
Marsham and Spencer’s arguments for the originality of Egyptian rather than 
Hebrew culture, and of Chinese claims for the great antiquity of their own 


civilisation.'*’ The age of the world, he asserts, is as stated in the Bible, which he 
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regards as a uniquely authoritative account, because the Hebrews alone had 
maintained accurate historical records since the beginning of time.'*® Vico is 
explicit that the sacred history of the Jews stands outside the cycle of the three 
ages of gods, heroes and men that is the crux of his interpretation of all Gentile 
history. Although to some extent he echoes Huet in discerning an underlying 
equivalence in the earliest fables of all cultures, which contain within them a trace 
representation of the universal historical experience of the flood, he insists that the 
Hebrews alone worshipped the true God.'*’ Emphasising the diversity in nature, 
customs and historical experience of different peoples, he explicitly repudiates the 
natural law theories of Grotius, Selden and Pufendorf, on the grounds that their 
universalism violated both the varying specificities of gentile history and the unique 


status of Jewish law: 


... they believed that natural equity 1n its perfect form had been understood 
by the gentile nations from their first beginnings; they did not reflect that it 
took some two thousand years for philosophers to appear in any of them; and 
they took no account of the particular assistance which a single people 
received from the true God.'*° 


Vico’s historical theory thus departs from the dominant ambition amongst Early 
Enlightenment theologians of attempting to integrate sacred and profane history.'*’ 
Having abandoning this project, Vico is able to analyse the cultural development of 
the Greeks and other peoples in purely secular terms; and it is this dimension of the 
Scienza Nuova that resonates so strongly with post-Enlightenment historiography. 
However, as Mario Reale has pointed out, this modernity is undercut by the 
fundamental ambiguity of Vico’s exceptionalist stance towards Jewish history.'*” 
Twentieth-century readers have tended to follow Benedetto Croce in dismissing 
Vico’s view of sacred history as a peripheral ‘religious scruple’ of little or no 
consequence in his general philosophy, but the structural centrality of this theme in 


the Scienza at least as powerfully invites the contrary interpretation: that Vico’s 
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secularisation of gentile history is primarily intended to defend the unique divinity 
of Jewish history.'*’ Both aspects of Vico’s philosophy of history, however, 
predicate and enable the other. His strikingly modern interpretation of the cultural 
history of the Ancients is inextricably dependent on the exclusion of the Jews from 
the otherwise universal pattern of historical development. 

In contrast with Vico’s sharp segregation of secular and sacred history, the 
radical current of the Early Enlightenment tended with increasing outspokenness to 
deny any such division. Spinoza’s insistence in his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus 


that that the Jews were in no sense ‘above other nations’ !“* 


marked the first 
unequivocal application of a rationalist historical hermeneutic to the biblical text. 
Rejecting any spiritual dimension to the relationship between the ancient Jews and 


God, Spinoza reduced the Old Testament to a purely political narrative: 


... the Hebrew nation was chosen by God before all others not by virtue of 
its understanding nor of its spiritual qualities, but by reason of its social 
organisation and the good fortune whereby it achieved supremacy and 
retained it for so many years.” 


This argument was extended and rendered more polemical in radical texts such as 
the Traité des Trois Imposteurs, and was also a powerful current in the arguments 
of the English Deists. John Toland drew extensively on the work of John Spencer 
and others in arguing in his Origines Judaicae (1709) that Moses had as an 
Egyptian priest been initiated into the hidden secrets of pantheism, and had later 
devised the various ceremonies, laws and rituals of Judaism as a purely practical 
measure, in order to accommodate the vulgarity of the Hebrew people.'*° Radical 
attempts, by Toland and others, to normalise the interpretation of the Jewish past 
was no more straightforwardly convincing than Vico’s retrenchment of its 
uniqueness. Rejecting the originary status of the ancient Jews risked leaving 
Christianity itself troublingly unanchored in time, and posed the necessity of 
constructing a convincing counter-history. Jewish survival itself also became an 


intellectual problem, demanding explanation from a new perspective. The Early 
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Enlightenment refashioning of history was, inevitably, highly inconclusive, and it is 
far from coincidental that these tensions and uncertainties were most clearly 


manifested in the intricate and ambiguous responses of radicals to Judaism. 


The seventeenth century has been described as an ‘antihistorical’ period, during 
which the subject degenerated from the heights of Renaissance humanist 
scholarship to use as polemical ammunition deployed in ideological battle.'*’ It is 
undoubtedly the case that historical argument in the Early Enlightenment was 
conducted within the context of a highly-charged ideological clash of orthodox 
religion and critical rationalism. This tussle should, however, be regarded not as an 
entrenched confrontation of two homogenous and clearly defined parties, but as a 
multipolar and fluid debate, in which the positions of all parties were to some 
extent experimental and mobile. The new intellectual values of rational criticism 
posed a universal challenge, destabilising the assumptions of all thinkers, radicals as 
much as conservatives. The confusion, uncertainty of purpose, strained 
instrumentalism and, in Chantal Grell’s judgement, straightforward mediocrity '** of 
much Early Enlightenment historiography was not due to a decline in scholarly 
standards, but to the intractability of the intellectual problems confronted in this 
period. The central historical question of the relationship between religious 
narrative and objectively demonstrable fact was one to which no conclusive answer 
could be given. Towards the middle of the eighteenth century, this stalemate was 
implicitly recognised in the increasing separation of the domain of ‘religion’ from 
that of secular thought.'*”? However, secular history remained essentially defined in 
opposition to the biblical account. Voltaire’s Essai sur les Moeurs, the boldest 
historical work of the High Enlightenment, was largely a systematic and 
polemically scurrilous inversion of the biblical narrative. In sustainedly mocking the 
primitivism and immorality of the Jews, Voltaire produced a counter-history no 


less mythic than the orthodox account it was designed to replace.'*” The problem 
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of origins remained an animating concern: after the widespread privileging of 
Egyptian history in the Early Enlightenment, the Chinese, the Indians, and, in the 
1770s, the putative inhabitants of Atlantis were successively favoured as 
replacements for the Jews in the conceptually necessary position of the original 
people of the Earth.'°' Even in its repudiation, Jewish history remained the 
dominant model in response to which Enlightenment history sought to define itself. 
The difficulty and complexity of Early Enlightenment interpretation of the 
Jewish past highlights the fractured nature of historical understanding in this 


period. The reading of Jewish history was fundamental to the negotiation of the 


eee tases pe 


meaning of history in general, which was in turn central to the key epistemological 
debates raised by the clash of reason and religion. As Carlo Borghero has 
emphasised, historical thought in the Early Enlightenment was haunted by the 
question of the possibility of certain knowledge: no comfortable bulwark was 
apparent between historical criticism and historical pyrrhonism.'** As the 
traditional rock of Christian historical certainty, the interpretation of the Old 
Testament in the context of this debate was uniquely charged and contested. This 
issue profoundly strained the possibilities and limits of scholarship; and, more 
generally, it starkly highlighted the tension between religious faith and critical 
reason. These tensions were most sustainedly confronted in the work of two of the 
leading intellectuals of the Huguenot refugee community in the Dutch Republic. 
Jacques Basnage’s monumental Histoire des Juifs (1716) is the most 
comprehensive attempt in the entire Enlightenment to reassess Jewish history; and 


the consideration of Judaism is also at the heart of Pierre Bayle’s enigmatic and 


intense interrogation of the relationship between reason and belief. 


Christian Michel, eds., Primitivisme et Mythes d’Origines dans la France des Lumiéres (1989) 
129-34. 
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ili) The Limits of Erudition: Jacques Basnage and Pierre Bayle 


The influence of Huguenot refugees in the intellectual life of the Early 
Enlightenment is strikingly disproportionate to their numerical strength. For 
refugee intellectuals in particular, the urban centres of Holland were a favoured 
destination, and this influx brought a new scholarly and journalistic energy to 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam. Huguenot emigrés were largely responsible for making 
these cities the undisputed hubs of European news gathering and dissemination.'”” 
The newly diasporic nature of the Huguenot world gave a unique impetus to the 
establishment of strong international communication networks, as did the urgent 
plight of remaining communities in France. The distinctively Huguenot contribution 
to the Early Enlightenment was, though, not only structural but also conceptual: 
the intellectual agenda of the late seventeenth century was to a considerable extent 
set by Huguenot concerns. The disempowering realities of being in conflict with 
the most powerful monarch in Europe raised acute political dilemmas for the 
leadership of the Refuge. In the early 1690s, the community was deeply split by 
Pierre Jurieu’s trenchant rejection of any accommodation with Catholic power, in 
response to the more conciliatory approach implied by the anonymous Avis 
important aux Réfugiez sur leur prochain retour en France (1690), widely and 
correctly believed to be by Pierre Bayle.'”’ The bitter rift between Jurieu’s ‘zealot’ 
and Bayle’s ‘moderate’ parties was primarily political, but this confrontation 
overlaid profound and long-standing theological tensions within French 
Protestantism. In the context of the Huguenot predicament, several of the abstract 
concerns of the Early Enlightenment had immediate political ramifications. 

The Huguenot Academy of Saumur had since the arrival of Louis Cappel in 


155 


1614 been a centre of heterodox critical theology. ~~ The approach of Cappel, 


Moyse Amyraut and their successors was, though, deeply controversial within the 


'°> see Graham Gibbs, ‘Some Intellectual and Political Influences of the Huguenot Emigrés in the 
United Provinces, 1680-1730’, BMBGN 90 (1975) 255-87. 
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Huguenot world as much as without. At Saumur’s main rival in France, the 
Academy of Sedan, a rigorous Calvinist orthodoxy was maintained, and there was 
sustained polemic between the leading exponents of these two traditions.'°° Pierre 
Jurieu had been a long-standing professor at Sedan up to the suppression of the 
academy in 1681, and in his dispute with Bayle he adopted a strictly traditional 
theological outlook, particularly with regard to the interpretation of the Old 
Testament. In his L’Accomplissement des prophéties (1686-88), Jurieu focused on 
the literal truth and inexorable fulfilment of the Old Testament prophecies, 
emphasising the specificity and centrality of the historical role of the Jews. By 
analogical extension from the inevitable redemption of the Jews, Jurieu argued that 
the deliverance of the Church from the evil grip of popery was a similar 
inevitability.'°’ Whereas Jurieu responded to the trauma of exile by confidently 
asserting the scriptural promise of ultimate victory, for Bayle and other moderates 
the same historical experience confirmed and intensified commitment to the 
questioning, open spirit of the Saumur tradition. In responding both politically and 
psychologically to the intolerance of Louis XIV, the Huguenot community was 
forced also to confront deep disagreements and uncertainties regarding the nature 
of religious truth itself. 

Self-identification with the ancient Jews was by the late seventeenth century a 
stock image in the Protestant imagination, particularly at times of calamity. 
Unsurprisingly, it was a prevalent rhetorical theme in the early Huguenot refuge, 
exile from France being repeatedly compared to the traumatic but short-lived 
captivity of the Jews in Babylon.'°® However, it was at a deeper level that the 
reassessment of Jewish history was central to the concerns of the Huguenot 
diaspora. For all Christians, but particularly for Huguenot intellectuals, the moral 
and historical status of the Old Testament was by the 1680s an extremely fraught 
issue. The post-biblical history of the Jews, though, was also of great interest. For 
this intensely religious and traumatised minority, Jewish peoplehood was the key 


model of cultural survival, and the Jewish narrative of exile and redemption the key 


15° see Gerald Cerny, Theology, Politics and Letters at the Crossroads of European Civilization: 
Jacques Basnage and the Baylean Huguenot Refugees in the Dutch Republic (1987) 27-8, 62. 
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Inspiration of historical purpose and hope. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
most intensive scrutiny of Judaism and the Jewish past in the decades around 1700 
was undertaken by two of the leading scholars of the Dutch Huguenot refuge: 


Jacques Basnage and Pierre Bayle. 


Jacques Basnage’s Histoire des Juifs was one of the boldest publishing endeavours 
of the entire Enlightenment. Originally published in six volumes in Rotterdam, by 
Rainier Leers, in 1706-7, the text immediately attracted great interest. A full 
English translation appeared in 1708, and a pirated French version, adapted for a 
Catholic readership, appeared anonymously in Paris in 1710, in response to which 
Basnage immediately issued an outraged denunciation. In 1716 Basnage published 
the revised and definite edition of his Histoire, extended both in order to rebut his 


1°’ Basnage subtitled this 


critics and to incorporate considerable new materia 
edition as a continuation of Josephus, and in his preface proudly asserted the 


unprecedented scope of his work: 


... J ai rassemblé ... une Infinité de faits et d’Evénements particuliers a cette 
Nation, que j’ai suivie en Orient, en Occident, au Midi, et dans toutes ses 
Dispersions, depuis la Ruine de Jérusalem; ce que personne n’avoit fait avant 
moi, ni chez les Juifs, ni chez les Chrétiens.'™° 


Basnage’s Histoire is notable not only as a monumental work of compilation 
(although much of the text is little more than this), but also as an attempt to apply 
methods of critical scholarship to a subject uniquely impregnated with theological 
portent. In doing so, Basnage brought the rational study of history and its 
theological interpretation into direct confrontation with each other. 

Jacques Basnage was born in Rouen in 1653, into one of the most prominent 
Huguenot families of that city. He was educated at Saumur, at the Academy of 
Geneva — where he established a life-long friendship with his fellow-student Pierre 
Bayle — and at Sedan, where he was taught by Pierre Jurieu. In October 1685, after 
the razing to the ground of the Protestant Church of Rouen where he was 


employed as minister, Basnage emigrated to the Dutch Republic, serving first as 


Lo? Cerny, Theology, 182-5. 
'©° Tacques Basnage, Histoire des Juifs (1716) I, xix. 
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pastor of the Walloon Church of Rotterdam, and then from 1710 until his death in 
1723 in The Hague.'°’ According to his biographer, Gerald Cerny, Basnage was ‘a 
conservative and orthodox Calvinist’:'°* although Closely allied with Pierre Bayle, 
he did not share his friend’s philosophical profundity and originality. However, 
Basnage had in his early life been exposed to a wide range of intellectual 
influences. He had been a student in Geneva at the height of the controversy over 
Jean-Robert Chouet’s introduction of Cartesianism into the scientific curriculum.’ 
He had directly experienced the traumatic persecution of his community in Rouen 
in the years and months leading up to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
soon after arriving in Holland found himself awkwardly drawn into the bitter 


'°* The impact of this early buffeting can 


confrontation between Jurieu and Bayle. 
be detected in the unsettled jostling of competing priorities and perspectives within 
the text of the Histoire des Juifs. 

Basnage’s overriding concern in this project, and in his intellectual life in 
general, was to integrate sound theology and critical reason, but he had no single, 
stable standpoint from which he attempted to do this. In approaching his subject, 


Basnage was delicately caught between opposing pressures and aspirations. His 


objectivity as a historian strained against his partisanship as a Protestant Christian; 
ers CS 
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a scholarly desire to treat all texts and traditions equally offset a commitment to a 
sharp distinction between good and bad hermeneutics; and fascination with otherly 
exoticism distracted from the maintenance of an integrated and distinctively 
Christian interpretative perspective. An examination of the ways in which Basnage 
attempted to negotiate these opposing tendencies offers a unique insight into the 
problematics that clustered around Judaism in the thinking of the Early 
Enlightenment. 

Basnage was not the first to aspire to write a continuation of Josephus’ Jewish 
Antiquities. In the 1650s Menasseh ben Israel frequented mentioned the imminent 
publication of his own history, titled La historia Iudiaca, o continuacion de Flavio 


Josepho hasta nuestros tiempos, but the work never reached the presses, and no 
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manuscript has ever been located.'®” However, the sweep of Basnage’s work, 
which embraced Jewish religious traditions and beliefs, as well as history, was 
uniquely broad. As his introductory comments make clear, Basnage saw his study 
as the starting-point for an even vaster endeavour that was almost encyclopaedic in 


scope: 


... alant formé le dessein d’écrire |’ Histoire de toutes les Religions qui sont 
sorties du Christianisme, j’ai cru que je devois commencer par la Judaique, 
parce qu’il] est nécessaire de déveloper une Religion dont les prémiers 
Hérétiques ont emprunté une partie de leurs Dogmes, et de leurs Noms 
barbares. D’ ailleurs, il est avantageux de connoitre plus a fond une Nation, 
dont nous avons pris la place, et qui reprendra un jour la nétre, ou qui, du 
moins, sera rétinie en un méme Corps avec les Chrétiens. On ne sera pas 
faché du suivre ce pauvre Peuple dans ses dispersions en Orient, et en 
Occident, et de voir ou sont aujourd’hui les Débris de cette Nation, que Dieu 
a si long-tems aimée. Enfin, la singularité d’un Sujet, que personne n’a traité 
en Langage vulgaire dans toute son étendué, m’a obligé d’aprofondir ...'°° 


A tension is here immediately apparent between the scholarly and the 
theological dimensions of this project. In part, Basnage is drawn to his subject by 
general curiosity — ‘la singularité du sujet’ — and by a desire to proceed from a 
logical starting point in a cataloguing of all deviations from Christianity. However, 
Basnage also mentions other, unique reasons for his interest in Judaism. Although 
he does not here emphasise specific millenarian expectations, it is clearly within this 
optic that Basnage infuses Jewish history with religious meaning. Once God’s 
favoured people, and destined to be so again, the sufferings of the Jews since the 
time of Jesus Christ are not simply to be regarded as the product of historical 
forces, but also as the sign and consequence of the withdrawal of divine favour 
from them, in punishment for their rejection of Jesus. 

The scholarly detail and critical rigour of Basnage’s text is almost throughout of 
single sources — most notably, the lengthy account of Jewish ‘rites and ceremonies’ 
draws very extensively on the standard seventeenth-century source on this topic, 


Rabbi Leo of Modena’s Historia di gli riti hebraici'®’ — in general the range of 


165 Menasseh ben Israel, The Hope of Israel (1987 [{1652]) 102, 158. 
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references is extremely wide. Basnage extensively cites the Talmud and later 
rabbinic literature, as well as leading Christian Hebraists such as the Buxtorfs, 
Lightfoot and Johann Wagenseil, and in the 1716 edition a recently inspected 
collection of rare seventeenth century Sephardi anti-Christian polemics.'°* The 
work is essentially structured chronologically, and culminates with the detailed 
treatment over more than 1,000 pages of all the material Basnage can marshall 
together concerning Jewish history and community life from the eighth century up 
to his own time. In general Basnage assesses his various sources dispassionately 
and calmly, evincing a strong empathetic interest in the minutiae of the Jewish 
historical experience. He carefully considers the claim that the King of Khazar, in 
Tartary, converted to Judaism in the eighth century, but rejects it as a fantasy, on 
the grounds that nobody has been able to locate the state.'°’ He offers a detailed 
account of Benjamin of Tudela’s twelfth-century journey through the Jewish 


'° and devotes a chapter to the ‘Grands 


communities of Europe and the Near East, 
Hommes qui ont fleuri chez les Juifs pendant le douzieme siecle’, very respectfully 
discussing the work of Maimonides, Ibn Ezra and others, and even signalling 
reports of a prodigiously learned Jewess somewhere in the East.'”’ 

Basnage also discusses the history of Christian persecution of the Jews, 
devoting particularly close attention to cases of the blood libel. He examines fully 
and with evident sympathy Jewish refutations of these charges: ‘Ils [the Jews] 
rapportent mille Découvertes qu’ ils ont faites de l’ Artifice des Moines, ou des 
autres Chrétiens, qui jettoient dans leurs Maisons le Cors mort d’un Enfant, ou 
d’un Homme, pour avoir le Prétexte de les charger de ce Meutre’.'’* Concluding a 
detailed and extensively documented study of the various magical accounts 


associated with the blood libel accusations, Basnage dismissed them all as Christian 


fabrications. ’* His opposition to the persecution and ill-treatment of the Jews is 


'68 On these Sephardi texts see R. H. Popkin, ‘Jacques Basnage’s Histoire des Juifs and the 
Biblioteca Sarraziana’, Studia Rosenthaliana 21 (1987) 154-162. Also see below, chs. III.i and 
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clearly sincere and deeply felt, as his pride towards the contrasting tolerance of the 


Dutch: 


De tous les Etats de |’ Europe, il n’y a aucun ot les Juifs vivent plus 
tranquillement qu’en Hollande. Le Commerce les y enrichit, et, par la 
Douceur du Gouvernement ils possédent sans Crainte ce qu’ils ont acquis.'” 


However, despite his own commitment to tolerance, Basnage did not enunciate a 
sustained argument in opposition to traditional Christian attitudes towards the 
Jews. Indeed, he explicitly acknowledges this tension, but glances away from 


addressing it: 


Les Chreétiens souhaiteroient qu’ils ont mérité |’ Exil, et les autres Peines par 
leur Crauté, en crucifiant Jésus-Christ, et par leur Entétement contre lui. 
Mais, les autres plus équitables souhaiteroient qu’on les traitat avec plus 
d’Humanité.'”” 


This generalised advocacy of moderation does not truly engage with the 
conventional argument it opposes. Indeed, Basnage himself generally appears to 
accept the view of Jewish misery as a manifestation of divine punishment. His 
commitment to toleration is animated by a powerful aversion towards the 
superstitious, anti-rationalist enthusiasm the he regarded as fuelling most anti- 
Jewish persecution. However, it is to a considerable extent offset by his 
unwillingness to depart too markedly from traditional Christian arguments which 
cast the suffering of the Jews, if not their deliberate ill-treatment, as natural and 
divinely ordained. 

The ambiguity of Basnage’s attitude towards the appropriate Christian 
treatment of the Jews is particularly apparent in his historical treatment of the 
subject. As Miriam Yardeni has pointed out, Basnage frequently equates Jewish 
and Huguenot suffering: in his lengthy and particularly outraged description of the 
forced baptism of the Jews by the French medieval king Chilperic, an analogy is 


clearly drawn between this tyrant and his successor, Louis XIV, and between 
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persecuted Jews and persecuted Huguenots.'’° However, this identification is not a 
sustained throughout the text. Basnage does not ignore Protestant persecution of 
the Jews. He discusses approvingly Luther’s vigorous attacks on the Jews’ 
theology, while noting that at times his impetuosity led him ‘hors de la 
Modération’.'”’ More problematic for Basnage’s case was the fact that in certain 
instances Catholic authorities, and the Papacy in particular, had been particularly 
tolerant towards the Jews. Basnage presents this as an example not of enlightened 


policy but of Catholic capriciousness and Popish hypocrisy: 


De tous les Souverains, il n’y en a presque eu dont la Domination ait été plus 
douce aux Circoncis, que celle des Papes: et pendant qu’ils persécutent le 
reste des Chrétiens, qui ne sont pas soumis a leurs Loix, ils favorisent cette 
Nation.'”® 


Basnage here implies that Judaism is particularly undeserving of toleration, and 
that the Papal protection of this minority, whilst ruthlessly repressing the authentic 
Reformed Church, is particularly repugnant. Whereas elsewhere in Basnage’s text 
the Jews symbolically stand for the true faith, here they are represented as a 
particularly undeserving counterpoint to it. This oscillation highlights the unstable 
nature of Basnage’s attitude towards his subject. 

To aconsiderable degree, this interpretative instability 1s a product of the ways 
in which Basnage’s approach to Jewish history was fashioned by contemporary 
ideological disputes between Protestants and Catholics. According to Jonathan 
Elukin, the Histoire was primarily written as a polemical work, and should be 
interpreted almost throughout as an anti-Catholic allegory, based on a sustained 
analogy between Catholicism and rabbinic Judaism. '” However, while at certain 
points in the work such an analogy is drawn, Basnage makes only fitful use of this 
argument. The association of Popish authoritarianism with rabbinical excess was a 


long-standing rhetorical device, but was deeply problematic, as the interchange 
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between Jean Le Clerc and Richard Simon in the 1670s had highlighted. Jacques 
Basnage could not unreservedly dismiss rabbinic literature without undermining his 
own scholarly credentials. Moreover, as an objective historian Basnage aspired to 
transcend confessional boundaries: he expressed the hope that his work would gain 


the approval not only of Catholics but also of Jews themselves. '”” 


Cordiality 
between members of different churches was particularly assiduously maintained 
within the Republic of Letters, of which Jacques Basnage, with his deep 
commitment to the values of moderation and politeness, was an exemplary 
member.'*' Religious ideology did influence Basnage’s portrayal of Jewish history, 
but it infiltrated his arguments in an intermittent, unresolved and often somewhat 
uncontrolled way, rather than as a deliberate and sustained intellectual position. 
A partisan and pointedly anti-Catholic intent is particularly manifest in 
Basnage’s treatment of the Karaites, which provoked intense controversy. In 
keeping with long-standing Protestant tradition, Basnage presents the Karaites in 
an extremely positive light, emphasising their piety and devotion to Scripture and 


implying a parallel between their theology and that of Reformed Protestants:'*° 


Ils ne reconaissent que deux Lumieres pour se conduire dans la Religion: 
lune est la Lampe de |’Ecriture, et autre, celle de l’Entendement . ... La 
Vérité se connoit, selon eux, par la Raison, qui la tire du sein des 
Prophéties. |” 


To Richard Simon, this section was the most provocative of Basnage’s entire text, 
and was the focus of detailed and trenchant criticism in his attack on the Histoire, 
published pseudonymously in the Nouvelle Bibliothéque Choisie of 1714. Simon 
very firmly grounded the interpretative authority of Catholicism in its inheritance 
from Judaism: he had earlier written of the two faiths that ‘ce n’est qu'une mesme 
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Religion en substance’. ”’ Reiterating similar arguments to those aired in his 
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quarrel with Jean Le Clerc more than thirty years previously, Simon accused 
Basnage of falsely stating that the Karaites rejected all tradition, in order to mount 
a polemical attack on the inherited authority of Catholicism. Responding to Simon 
in the preface of his 1716 edition of the Histoire, Basnage indignantly rejected his 
accusation of distortion. Had he been attempting to attack the Catholic Church, he 
commented, ‘le Péché ne seroient pas €norme’; but his portrayal of the Karaites 
had been strictly non-partisan and accurate.'*” He did indeed report the very small 
size of the Karaite community, and their decline into ‘misére’ and ‘ignorance’:'*° 
observations which undermined any sustained Protestant identification with this 
group. Basnage’s historical scholarship here strained against his theological 
interpretation, raising an awkward question that he neither attempted to disguise 
nor to address: if the Karaites adhered to such an enlightened school of Judaism, 
then why had they been so unsuccessful as a community? 

Basnage’s attitude to rabbinical Judaism is similarly ambiguous. Although in 
general scornful of the authority of rabbis and wary of their argumentative 
methods, he is nonetheless anxious to display his scholarly respect for Hebrew 
literature. His opening comments on the Talmud are extremely dismissive, mocking 


the distinction between the written and oral law on which Talmudic authority is 


based: 


A la faveur de cette distinction, on fait dire 4 Dieu ce qu’on veut, et on 
donne a ses Imaginations une Authorité divine. I] a dépendu des Docteurs de 
multiplier les Commandemens, et de les diversifier selon leur Caprice, et le 
Peuple ne pouvoit desobéir sans Crime, dés le moment qu’il étoit persuadé 
que ses Chefs étoient les Dépositaires sécrets de la Volonté du Tout- 
puissant. '*’ 


Much of the Talmud, he claims, is foolish and useless, but nonetheless he argues 
against its censorship or repression. Such is the absurdity and blasphemy of the 
Talmud, he alleges, that its study can only fortify Christians in their contempt for 
Judaism, just as exposure to the gross superstitions of Popery can only harden 


visitors to Rome against Catholicism.'®* Gradually, though, Basnage shifts towards 
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a more emollient attitude to Jewish learning. He insists that it is essential to learn 
Hebrew in order to understand Jewish rites, from which many Christian traditions 


are derived, and he acknowledges the great value of rabbinic writings for the 


189 


elucidation of Scripture. “” However, he adds a caveat: ‘Remarquons seulement 


qu’il ne faut pas tomber dans l’Excés’.'”” This plea for moderation scarcely veils 
the unresolved tension in Basnage’s text between his respect for erudition and 
scorn for rabbinism. 

At the end of the Histoire Basnage reverts to an explicitly Christian attitude 
towards the Jews. His lengthy final chapter is devoted to the subject of the 
conversion of the Jews, the inevitability of which he does not question. He quotes 
extensively and approvingly from Jurieu’s L’Accomplissement des Prophéties, 
highlighting his reminder that ‘[i]l faut remarquer que la Messie appartient aux 
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Juifs; qu’il a été promis aux Juifs ... Basnage rejects forcible conversions, and 


also the traditional method of missionising to Jews ‘par leurs propres armes’, by 
locating Christian truths within rabbinic texts, which he regards as a dishonest 
strategy because it often distorts the rabbis’ intended meaning.'”” Following 
conventional opinion, he blames the failure of Christian conversionism on the 
obstinacy and insularity of the Jews, and on their dogged attachment to the 
absurdities of the Talmud. Despite these obstacles, he insists that Christians must 


persevere in their attempts to demonstrate to the Jews ‘le ridicule de leurs 


Ouvrages’.'”’ Basnage’s concluding comments at the end of this vast work reaffirm 


his conversionist and loosely millenarian attitude towards the Jewish people: 


Le Chrétien parlera avec plus de confiance, lors qu’il aura un grand Nombre 
de Preuves en Main; et le Juif attaqué par tant d’Endroits sensibles, par 
lesquels on découvre |’ Illusion de ses Maitres, en aura moins de Courage et 
de Fermeté pour résister. Mais, au fond, ce ne sont la que les moiens 


externes, et Dieu seul connoit le tems auquel il rappellera cette Nation 


p 194 
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Given the underlying traditionalism of Basnage’s attitude towards the Jews, it is 
perhaps surprising that his Histoire has tended to be regarded, both at the time of 
publication and since, as radically open-minded and liberal. Soon after the 
publication of the first edition, an English critic, Robert Jenkin, attacked Basnage 
for his excessive sympathy with the Jews and over-meticulous attention to their 
writings.'”” The Histoire a key source for Voltaire, Diderot and other leading 
philosophes: the article ‘Juif’ in Diderot’s Encyclopédie was entirely composed of 
extracts from Basnage’s work.'”° The text was also an important influence on the 
development of history-writing amongst Jews. In the early 1790s, a group of Berlin 
Jews associated with Moses Mendelssohn commissioned Solomon Maimon to 
translate Basnage’s work from French to Hebrew, for the instruction of the Jews of 
Poland; a project that Maimon commenced but never completed.'”’ 

Twentieth-century historians have also tended to celebrate Basnage’s work as 
unambiguously progressive. For Gerald Cerny Basnage was a pioneer of the 
rational demystification of Jewish history,'”* while Miriam Yardeni has identified 
the Histoire as ‘the origin and inspiration of the pro-Jewish tradition in the 
Enlightenment’.'”’ It is undoubtedly true that the boldness and sweep of Basnage’s 
project was strikingly original, and that his respect for historical accuracy and 
rejection of the harsh treatment of Jews was liberal even by the standards of early 
eighteenth-century Holland. However, Basnage’s rationalist objectivity and 
tolerance is destabilised by his Calvinist theology. He attempts to study Jewish 
history simultaneously as an objective historian and as a doctrinally committed 
pastor, and it is the tension between these two perspectives that most crucially 
characterises his text. As a historian, he is committed to the application of 
objective critical methods to his material, and just ethical standards to the Jews as a 


people. However, for Basnage the theologian the Jews necessarily remain beyond 


normal standards of historical explanation. From this perspective, Jewish survival 
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itself appears as miraculous: ‘le plus grand prodige qu’on puisse imaginer, c’est la 
Conservation du Peuple Juif au milieu de toutes les Miseres qu’il essuie depuis 
1700 ans’.’”° At the core of the subject that Basnage sets out to investigate 
historically is an enigma that he ultimately regards as beyond the reach of human 
explanation. The implications of this suppressed paradox suffuse Basnage’s text, 
which, despite its determinedly lucid and professional scholarship, is above all a 


work of profound ambiguity. 


The philosophical temperament of Pierre Bayle was very different to that of his 
friend. Whereas Basnage consistently avoided directly confronting the tensions 
between reason and faith, the exploration of this troubled relationship was the 
central subject of Bayle’s work. In his eulogy for Bayle, published soon after 
Bayle’s death in his brother Henri Basnage’s Histoire des Ouvrages des Savans, 
Jacques Basnage gently chided Bayle for pushing his sagacity so far ‘as to find 
difficulties’.”°' However, it was the relentless probing of such difficulties that was 
the very essence of Bayle’s philosophical approach, most spectacularly exemplified 
in his controversial but extremely influential Dictionnaire historique et critique 
(1697). The focus of this work is not the articles themselves, which are generally 
brief and uncontroversial, but Bayle’s copious notes to them, which highlight 
paradoxes of all varieties, and the impotence of reason to solve them. Of particular 
fascination to Bayle is the incompatibility of reason and the Bible. However, while 
a very high proportion of articles in the Dictionnaire are devoted to Old Testament 
themes, the New Testament is represented by only one brief article on John the 
Evangelist — a contrast that R. H. Popkin has described as ‘curious’.”” The 
centrality of Judaism in Bayle’s arguments is, though, far from coincidental. More 
explicitly than in other text of the period, Bayle’s Dictionnaire demonstrates the 
complicated ensnarement of Judaism within the Early Enlightenment confrontation 


of reason and faith. 
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Bayle’s personal religious beliefs have been the subject of considerable 
controversy amongst historians. In contrast to Elizabeth Labrousse’s emphasis on 
Bayle’s fundamental commitment to an idealised vision of the Christian Church,” 
Gianfranco Cantelli has argued that an implicit atheism lies at the heart of his 
philosophy, closely related to much Catholic libertine thought of the period.*”* For 
Michael Heyd, the evidence suggests that Bayle was plagued by doubts, and 


205 ; 
f,~- while Jean-Pierre Jossua has 


oscillated between sincere faith and non-belie 
judged that while he ultimately bases his thought on a bedrock of faith grounded in 
the Bible, his own innermost beliefs, or perhaps lack of them, must remain an 


*° This debate is, though, inevitably inconclusive, and more significantly 


enigma. 
also inappropriate to the deliberately open and mobile spirit of Bayle’s intellectual 
approach. As Luc Weibel has pointed out, Bayle rejected the notion that ‘pure’ 
knowledge could have firm boundaries, and saw his scholarship as part of an 
endless process of the correction of the errors of others; an endeavour that 
inevitably resulted in the production of further errors that would in their turn also 
be corrected, as part of the never-ending cycle of the quest for knowledge.*”’ 
Almost all of Bayle’s texts were published either anonymously or 
pseudonymously, and many of them are crafted so as to present a plurality of 
opinions without any final authorial adjudication between them. This technique is 
well exemplified in his political pamphlet Ce que c’est que la France toute 
Catholique sous le régne de Louis le Grand (1686). This essay consists of three 
different letters, each purportedly written by a different Huguenot author, and each 
expressing a different temper of response to Louis’ persecution. Bayle offers no 
clear indication of his own opinions, his intention being not simply to offer his 
readers a single viewpoint, but to present the full complexity of the issues faced by 
the Huguenot community in determining the most judicious and just response to 


their predicament.’”® Writing, for Bayle, was very often an act of intellectual 
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exploration rather than of persuasion. This is particularly the case in his 
Dictionnaire, in which he deliberately maintains an indeterminate position on key 
issues of epistemology and belief. 

The underlying philosophical intent of most of the articles in the Dictionnaire is 
to bring into relief the fundamental incommensurability of reason and faith. Both 
modes of thought, for Bayle, are indispensable, and neither can either falsify or be 
reconciled with the other. Bayle is fascinated by the great power and the fatal limits 
of reason. Critical scepticism is, he insists, the essential motor of scientific and 
logical thought — but it is utterly redundant and dangerously corrosive when 
applied to matters of faith. He directly notes this dichotomy in his article on 
‘Pyrrho’: ‘Pyrrhonism is dangerous in relation to the divine science, but it hardly 
seems so with regard to the natural sciences or to the state’.“”’ The basis of his 
vehement disagreement with Spinoza, the subject of the longest article in the 
Dictionnaire, is that he regards Spinoza as having violated this segregation of 
scepticism and religion. Bayle describes Spinoza as a ‘systematic atheist’ ,”'° and 
the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus as ‘a pernicious and detestable book’ 
containing ‘the seeds of atheism’.*'' He mercilessly ridicules Spinoza’s pantheistic 
notion of God as an infinitely modified universal substance, arguing that this 


212 


amounts to a God absurdly divided against himself.” “ As Geneviéve Brykman has 
noted, Bayle’s overarching target in this article is not so much the specifics of 
Spinoza’s system as the general notion the absolute supremacy of human reason.” 
For Bayle, the mysteries of faith remain impervious to rational elucidation, and any 
attempt to do so is doomed to collapse into the hubris of atheism. 

Bayle’s own tightly argued rational critiques of the Bible are not intended to 
undermine religious faith, but rather to emphasise its autonomous mystery. Reason 
and faith are presented as two utterly separate realms, which cannot be reconciled 


within the human mind. While faith alone has no critical strength, rational 


scepticism alone is equally fallible. Once applied reflexively, scepticism implodes 


*” Pierre Bayle, Dictionaire Philosophique (1697, 2nd. ed. 1702); ed. and trans. Richard H. 
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on itself: ‘les raisons de douter sont elle-mémes douteuses: il faut donc douter s’il 
faut douter’.*'* In response to this paralysis, Bayle argues that there can be no 
response other than to renounce reason in favour of a more reliable guide — faith.?!° 
The power of reason is, for Bayle, deeply paradoxical. When placed under rigorous 
philosophical scrutiny it emerges as utterly unreliable, but as a tool for thought it is 
of immense fascination and practical value. Bayle cannot resist the intellectual 
pleasures of critical exploration, but he maintains an acute sense of the ultimate 
inadequacy of this approach. Scepticism is thus a process without a goal: in Oscar 
Kenshur’s apt words, ‘[t]he essence of Bayle’s sceptical journey ... is precisely 
that one never arrives’.”'° 

Jn contrast with Spinoza’s rationalist rereading of the Bible as Jewish secular 
history, Bayle’s approach to the same text is designed to emphasise the 
discrepancy between reason and Scripture. Above all, it is through the analysis of 
the Old Testament that Bayle explores the antinomy between reason and faith. The 
dominant theme of the footnotes to his biblical articles is to expose the discrepancy 
between natural, rational standards of morality and the behaviour of the leading 
Old Testament protagonists. The mystery of faith is thus condensed in the history 
of the Jews, and in the unanswerable question of why God’s chosen people so 
often behaved in such an ungodly way. 

The most flamboyant piece of biblical criticism in the Dictionnaire is the lengthy 
article on King David. Bayle here revels in his witty exposure of David’s 
immorality, emphasising the dissonance between his lofty status — ‘one of the 


9217 


greatest men in the world, and a man after God’s own heart’” ‘ — and his deceit, 


licentiousness, brutality, and injustice. The tone of Bayle’s criticisms vary from the 
teasingly understated to the uncompromisingly severe. Commenting on David’s 
inaction in response to the rape of his daughter Tamar by his son Amnon, Bayle 


writes ironically that ‘[David] was the best father that was ever seen. His 


indulgence towards his children went beyond reasonable limits’.?'* Commenting on 
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David’s plan to slaughter all the family and the herds of Nabal in order to punish 
him for his inhospitality, he is contrastingly blunt: ‘Is it not indisputable that David 
was going to commit an extremely criminal action?’*'’ Following a detailed 
examination of the biblical accounts of David’s brutality in warfare, Bayle offers a 


highly critical assessment: 


Can it be said that this way of waging war is not to be condemned? Have not 
the Turks and the Tartars a littke more humanity? And if a vast number of 
pamphlets complain every day about the military executions of our time, 
which are really cruel and much to be blamed, although mild in comparison 
to David’s, what would the authors of these pamphlets not say if they had the 
saws, the harrows, and brick kilns of David, and the general slaughter of all 
the males, young and old, to condemn? 


Bayle argues that his negative judgements of David’s behaviour do not 
contradict the greater judgement of Scripture: ‘I recognise ... that the failings of 
this prophet are no argument against his having been a man full of piety and 
extraordinary zeal for the glory of the Lord’.*”° However, he insists that the 
principles of morality are timeless, and that they must be applied universally. He 
regards it as essential for the preservation of true religion that no exceptions of 


judgement are made, even in the case of David: 


‘Great harm would be done to the eternal laws and consequently to true 
religion if libertines were given a chance to object to us that, as soon as a 
man has a share in the inspirations of God, we look upon his conduct as the 
rule of manners, so that we do not dare to condemn those actions that are 
diametrically opposed to the conceptions of equity when it is he who has 
committed them. There is no middle ground. Either these are unworthy 
actions, of actions like these are not wicked.’~”’ 


Without challenging the religious and historical authority of the Old Testament, 
Bayle presents it as a text extremely deficient in moral judgement. Although this 
might seem to constitute a scarcely veiled attack on the Bible, and was indeed 


interpreted as such by many of Bayle’s early French readers, who were used to 
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winnowing out the hidden meanings of texts written to fool the censor,’”* within 
the context of Bayle’s philosophical over it seems clear that no such polemical 
critique is intended. Rather, in highlighting the amorality of the leading characters 
of the Old Testament, Bayle seeks to underline the baffling, inescapable distance 
between the simplicity of rational ethics and the authority of God. The striking 
amorality of the life of David is for Bayle a powerful example of the inscrutability 
of Scripture, and of the non-rational mystery of faith. 

Bayle’s emphasis on the amoral behaviour of the biblical Jews places them in 
contrast with his general view of ethics as self-evident and universal. In the 
opening chapter of his earlier Commentaire Philosophique, Bayle strenuously 


asserts the universality of the divinely instilled individual natural light: 


God ...wanted ... to provide the soul with a resource that that would never 
be lacking for infallibly distinguishing truth from falsehood; and this resource 
is none other than the natural light, the general principles of metaphysics, to 
which, if one compares particular doctrines occurring in books or learned 
from teachers, one will find, as by a measure and original rule, if they are 
legitimate or counterfeit. It follows that we can only be assured that a thing is 
true insofar as it is in accord with that primitive and universal light which 
God diffuses in the soul of men, and which infallibly and irresistibly brings 
about their assent the moment they pay attention.””’ 


The paramount authority of the inner ‘natural light’ is central to Bayle’s 
understanding of ethics. He extends to its logical limits the characteristically 
Protestant emphasis on the inner voice of conscience, leading to the conclusion 
that no other authorities, Scripture included, can trump this individual and private 
source of ethical certainty. It is at this level of personal moral certainty that Bayle 
ultimately rejects unmitigated scepticism.*”* Judaism, however, is positioned in a 
unique and troubling relationship to conscience. Bayle regards the divine principles 
of the natural light as eternal, and thus external to the Sinaitic revelation. Judaism, 


as a religion utterly dependent on that moment of revelation, is therefore by 
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implication a tradition in which the internalised voice of godly morality is uniquely 
and crucially absent. 

The defining characteristic of Judaism, for Bayle, is this ethical lack. The Jews 
of the Old Testament are subject to the divinely ordained temporal authority of the 
Mosaic Law, which regulates all aspects of life, and obliterates all space for the 
operation of individual conscience. In conformity with traditional Christian beliefs, 
Bayle regards the Mosaic Law as having been superseded by the moral teachings 
of Jesus Christ. It is therefore not surprising that Bayle applies his critical biblical 
hermeneutic exclusively to the Old Testament. His concern in not simply to pose 
secular challenges to the biblical text, but specifically to highlight antinomies 
between Scripture and ethics. In the New Testament, however, this antinomy is 
regarded no longer to exist: Jesus’ purely ethical teachings erase the Old 
Testament tension between divine morality and divine law. Judaism, both in pre- 
Christian times and since, thus becomes for Bayle the repository of this mysterious 
originary gap between the rationality of ethics and the transcendental authority of 
faith. 

Bayle’s view of Judaism as a religion fundamentally lacking in true ethics does 
not imply that he regards all Jews as intrinsically amoral. On the contrary: his love 
of paradox draws him with particular interest to examples of Jewish virtuousness. 
In an article on the little-known German Jew Benjamin d’Arodon, Bayle praises the 
morality of d’Arodon’s conduct book for Jewish women, Precetti da esser 
imparati dalle donne Ebree, published in Venice in 1652. Discussing the precept 
that ‘a husband and wife are ordered not to say a word during the performance of 
their conjugal duty, and to have only pious thoughts without any regard to 
pleasure’, and that ‘if they should act in any other manner, their children will be 
born deformed’, Bayle comments that ‘[t]his ethic is excellent’.’” Indeed, its 


excellence puts many Christians to shame: 


‘In a word, it is certain that if this man had received with an entire faith the 
doctrine of Jesus Christ, and if he had been infused with the spirit of grace, 
he would not have given advice more worthy of evangelical purity. This 
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ought to shame those teachers of looseness of morals who are so common 
among Christians.’’”° 


In this highly characteristic example of Bayle’s argumentative indeterminacy, a 
multiplicity of ironies are superimposed on each other. Firstly, Bayle’s praise for 
such impossibly restrained standards of modesty, and for the manifestly 
superstitious beliefs associated with them, is extremely ironic. D’Arodon’s 
teachings are clearly in part presented as absurd, but nonetheless Bayle is sincere in 
pointing out they can also be regarded as the pinnacle of chastity. On one level, this 
article gently satirises the moral zeal of puritanical Christians. More pointed 
ironies, though, lie beyond this. In using pagan superstition in the service of moral 
discipline, d’Arodon exemplifies the paradoxical compatibility of virtue and 
nonsense. Most profoundly, though, Bayle here highlights the indefinability of 
ethics themselves. The twists of this article are intended cumulatively to 
demonstrate that rational argument cannot elucidate true morality: such truths can 
only be known inwardly, in the conscience of the individual. 

In deploying Jewish examples in his arguments, Bayle’s concern is not to reach 
an assessment of Judaism itself. He chooses to discuss d’Arodon’s text not for its 
intrinsic interest, but because it offers a particularly useful springboard from which 
to explore the contorted complexities of moral judgement. It is, therefore, 
inappropriate to ask and impossible to ascertain Bayle’s inner opinion of Judaism, 
and historians who have attempted to do so have reached divergent conclusions. 
Several scholars have concluded from the density of references to Judaism in 
Bayle’s work, his uncommon depth of knowledge of Jewish sources, and his 
explicit commitment to the political toleration of Judaism that he regarded both 
Jews and Judaism extremely sympathetically. R. H. Popkin has even speculated 
that at heart Bayle might have been ‘a Judaizing Christian, or a genuine Judaeo- 
Christian, or even a secret Jew’.””’ In contrast, Miriam Yardeni has concluded that 


although Bayle harboured no racial animosity towards the Jews, he was hostile to 
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Judaism because he regarded it as morally deficient.’ 


It is undoubtedly the case 
that Bayle was deeply and respectfully fascinated by both ancient and modern 
Judaism, but also that he regarded it as ethically deeply alien and inadequate. 
However, it is precisely because of this tension that Judaism plays such an 
important role. The anomaly of Judaism is, for Bayle, the quintessence of the 
fundamental philosophical paradox of the incommensurability of reason and faith. 

Philosophically, the significance of Judaism for Bayle is unique and distinct. He 
characterises this religion by its one defining absence: its silencing of the voice of 
individual conscience. Judaism is thus constructed as intrinsically alien to the 
notion on which Bayle’s own ethical principles are absolutely dependent. In the 
system of binary opposites that underpin Bayle’s thought, the Jews occupy the 
negative excluded space. They stand outside the conceptual sphere within which 
Bayle’s philosophy applies, and it is only in opposition to this exclusion that his 
philosophy can be defined. In contrast to Jewish theocratic legalism, Bayle’s 
Christianity is defined as purely spiritual and politically neutral. Whereas in Judaism 
individual moral judgement is effaced by the laws of the Covenant, for Bayle 
independent attention to the divine inner light is the crux of all faith. Most 
fundamentally, Judaism is regarded as an authoritarian, absolutist system in which 
all tension between reason and faith is extinguished. For Bayle, it is the eternal 
tussle between these two intellectual forces, which strain so powerfully in opposing 
directions, that is the very essence of philosophical thought. Judaism, understood 
as a legally ordained religion impervious both to personal faith and to reason, is 
thus not only placed outside the realm of ethics, but also positioned as starkly alien 
to the practice of philosophy itself. 

Bayle thus defines his philosophy largely in implicit opposition to Judaism. 
However, his own philosophical system is not a closed one, and the ambiguities 
that cling to the Jewish case particularly highlight this incompleteness. As we have 
seen, in the clash between reason and faith Bayle ultimately judges faith to be 
paramount. However, he in no way finally resolves this issue. Faith itself remains a 


profoundly problematic entity, subject to infinite mysteries and uncertainties, and 
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diversely experienced in the mind of each individual. The core of faith resides, for 
Bayle, in the individual conscience — a notion utterly central to his theology, and 
one that he is loosely able to accommodate to reason. However, he does not shirk 
from the problems inherent in this view of religion, which offers no guarantee of 
detailed agreement between different independent consciences. In his article on 
Spinoza and elsewhere, he explicitly rejects the paring down of Christianity to a 
minimal form of natural religion. Bayle’s notion of the Christian God is manifested 
not only in abstract ethics, but also in Scripture. Whereas in the New Testament 
Bayle sees these two dimensions of the divine as closely integrated, the Old 
Testament poses for him the fundamental mystery of their stark 
incommensurability. The Old Testament Jews (and also the Old Testament God, 
although Bayle is very significantly reticent on this subject) do not in general 
conform to Bayle’s own understanding of the absolute principles of moral 
behaviour. In their imperviousness to moral truth, the Jews stand as representative 
of that residue of faith most radically unassimilable to reason. In standing outside 
philosophy, they thus also bear witness to the eternal imperviousness of religious 


faith to the critiques of rational scepticism. 


The work of both Basnage and Bayle exposes the strains on historical scholarship 
around the turn of the eighteenth century. Although Bayle responded to these 
strains in a far more deliberate and sophisticated way than did his friend, both men 
were essentially united in their desire to contribute to a new historiography based 
on scrupulous accuracy, impartiality and erudition. As Ruth Whelan has argued, 
beyond Bayle’s iconoclastic satire there lay a deep commitment to the furtherance 
of knowledge through level-headed rigour, in deliberate counterpoint to the 
passionate polemics of Jurieu and others.’”? However, even the most meticulous 
erudition could not bridge the inescapable lacuna that separated sacred from 
secular history. In contemplating the historical and theological status of Jews, 
Bayle and Basnage confronted this problem directly, but their attempts to resolve it 


were not and could not be conclusively successful. In breaking down old taboos 
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and prejudices that had dominated attitudes towards this minority, they 
simultaneously placed the Jews at the centre of a new and equally dense conceptual 
knot. 

Bayle’s playfully ironic but simultaneously deeply serious exploration of the 
inescapable incommensurability of reason and faith pushed erudite learning to its 
philosophical limits. However, although he could imagine a harmonisation of these 
two clashing realms only in the mind of God, at this utopian level he maintained a 
highly abstracted and deferred intellectual holism: a positive vision that enabled 
him to sustain a life as both a rigorously critical scholar and a committed Calvinist. 
Paradoxically, although Bayle’s philosophical radicalism was as sophisticated as 
that of any figure in the Early Enlightenment, theologically he remained within the 
fold of non-heretical Protestantism. To less agile minds, though, such a 
complicated reconciliation of reason and religion was not a possibility. For most 
readers, Bayle’s deconstructive critiques of the Bible implied also a severe assault 
on the authority of the Church, and the self-consciously radical tradition of the 
Early Enlightenment soon took great strength from his arguments. Beyond the 
respectable scholarly world within which both Bayle and Basnage were prominent 
participants, very similar debates and intellectual tensions were being addressed in 
ways that far more outspokenly challenged the shibboleths of mainstream 


Christianity. 
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Chapter Three 


Judaism and the Formation of Enlightenment Radicalism 


i) Religious Dissent and Debate in Sephardi Amsterdam 


The history of unbelief in the early modern period is a controversial and contested - 
subject.’ Lucien Febvre’s influential argument that atheism was effectively 
‘unthinkable’ in the sixteenth century has been challenged by several historians, 
according to whom distinctively atheistic ideas did circulate amongst late 
Renaissance radicals, at least in France and Italy.* However, the speculative 
expression of subversively heretical ideas within Renaissance élites must be 
distinguished from the sustained critique-of religious authority which characterises 
the Radical Enlightenment. It has been widely noted that the collapse of religious 
hegemony in the eighteenth century was largely the consequence of sustained 
attrition from the intense polemical combat between competing theological camps 
since the Reformation. Dispute between Protestants and Catholics, and between 
rival groups within these two traditions, was ultimately deeply corrosive of 
Christian authority in general.” 

If the confrontation of opposing systems of religious belief 1s acknowledged as 
an important causal factor in the emergence of secularism, then the experience of 
the seventeenth-century northern European Sephardi diaspora is in this-context 
particularly interesting. After several generations of at least outward observance of 
Catholicism,” those Marranos who settled in Hamburg, Amsterdam and a few other 
North Sea settlements from the 1590s onwards were able for the first time to live 
openly as Jews. Most of these migrants quickly conformed, at least nominally, to 


orthodox Judaism, and accepted the authority of the newly-formed Jewish 
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communal structures. However, not-all arrivals immediately accepted the - 
differences between the rabbinically enforced Judaism they discovered in northern 
Europe and the Judaeo-Catholicism with which they were familiar. Internal dissent 
was to some extent compounded by external influences: Dutch and German 
Protestants responded to the Sephardim in a very different way from the 
inquisitorial Catholics of the Iberian: peninsula: In Amsterdam in particular, the high - 
degree of interest in Judaism in some Protestant circles led in some cases to a 
relatively high level of intellectual contact between Jews and Protestants. In the 
muddle third of the century both communities experienced a parallel phenomenon 
of heightened religious instability and millenarian excitement, culminating amongst 
the Jews with the Shabbatai Zevi affair of 1665-6. Dutch Sephardi Jewry in the mid 
seventeenth century was a theologically and economically unstable community,” 
within which there was an unprecedently high degree of awareness of the 
differences and tensions between Jewish, Catholic and Protestant beliefs. It is not 
surprising that the key thinker of the Early Enlightenment, Baruch Spinoza, should 
emerge from this particularly disputatious, intense and intellectually multi-faceted 
communal background. 

Spinoza’s early non-Jewish admirers portrayed his expulsion from the 
Amsterdam Sephardi community as a confirmation of the contrast between his 
isolated genius and the petty-minded dogmatism of the Jewish world into which he 
had had the misfortune to be born. As Richard Popkin has pointed out, a similar 
attitude survives in much twentieth-century historiography, in which the 
Amsterdam community is inaccurately characterised as dominated by a ‘ghetto 
mentality’.° More generally, it is widely assumed that until the beginnings of the 
Haskalah in the late eighteenth century — a belated ‘Jewish Enlightenment’ — 
European Jewry was largely oblivious to the wider intellectual climate that 
surrounded it. However, the Sephardim of western Europe were far from isolated 


from the impact of the Enlightenment, and in the early eighteenth century 
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increasingly absorbed the fashions and values of the prevailing secular culture.’ As 
Jonathan Israel has argued, the declining respect for rabbinic authority and 
traditional scholarship in this period was symptomatic of a more general communal 
crisis in the face of the Enlightenment.® However, Sephardi intellectual life in the 
immediate pre-Enlightenment period, especially in Amsterdam, was characterised 
by a vibrancy and dynamism strikingly in contrast with this later crisis. Theologico- 
political dissent within the community, and lively cross-fertilisation with ideas from 
outside, produced a rich literature of theological argument, which both prefigured 


and directly influenced later non-Jewish Early Enlightenment-debate.. - 


The mentality of the Sephardim.of seventeenth-century northern. Europe was.. . 
highly intricate and distinctive. The collective psychology of the community was 
influenced by the complex interpenetration of Jewish and Iberian patterns of. 
thought.” The members of the ‘Portuguese nation’, as the Amsterdam community 
at first described itself, possessed a powerful sense of communal loyalty and pride, 
based at least as much on traditional Iberian notions of purity of blood-and ethnic 
exclusivity as on a specifically religious-sense of affiliation.'” The relationship of 
Jewish religious practice to Jewish identity was an issue that caused some conflict 
in Amsterdam. On arrival in the city, many Marranos possessed only a limited 
knowledge of Judaism, and religious.education was therefore a major communal . 
concern. Even amongst those who were unequivocally eager to adopt normative 
Judaism, dissonant concepts derived from long-standing Catholic observance often 
remained deeply rooted within personal systems of belief. Several migrants, 
however, were resistant to the imposition of an orthodox conformity on them by 


the Amsterdam community establishment.'' The degree of religious heterodoxy 
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and debate within the community is difficult to gauge, but the survival in large 
numbers of controversialist anti-Christian manuscripts, often: written. in response-to 
the questions of doubting Marranos, suggests that theological disagreement and 
uncertainty was widespread. The catalogue of the Amsterdam seminary, Ets Haim, 
lists more than thirty manuscript copies of these texts.’ The composition, 
translation and copying of these manuscripts continued into the early eighteenth 
century, Suggesting that theological. doubt and.dispute was a sustained . 
phenomenon in Sephardi Amsterdam. 

The argumentation and texture. of these polemics offers a-valuable insight into . 
the nature of Jewish responses to non-Jewish theology and philosophy in the 
decades prior to the expulsion of Spinoza. Although the first major text in this. 
genre, Isaac of Troki’s Hizzuk Emunah (Fortification of the Faith), was written in a 
very different environment, by an Ashkanazi Karaite in 1590s Lithuania, 
translations of this extremely trenchant anti-Christian text were soon diffused 
across Europe, in both Jewish and erudite non-Jewish circles.'* In his preface, 
Troki declared that his work was intended both to glorify God and to assist Jews in 
defending their ‘true faith’ against Christianity.'* A more complicated mixture of 
motivations animated the slightly later Sephardi authors of anti-Christian polemics. 
These texts were clearly not primarily intended for use in debate with Christians, 
which even in Amsterdam would have been a foolhardy endeavour. Designed 
purely for use within the Jewish community, they aimed to reinforce the Jewish 
faith of potential doubters, and to counter the impact of Christian missionising. 
Most importantly, though, the texts were an assertion of Jewish religious dignity 
and pride. Surviving volumes of Jewish controversialist writings owned by 
members of the Amsterdam community are expensively bound and meticulously 
calligraphed. They were clearly cherished by their owners as prized and valuable 
possessions, symbolic of a new prosperity and self-confidence. 

The first important Sephardi anti-Christian polemicist was Eliahu Montalto, 


whose refutation of the Christian interpretation of the 53rd chapter of Isaiah was 
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probably written in Venice in the first years of the seventeenth century.’ This 
extremely polemical text never directly names its target, Christians being 
throughout periphrastically but scathingly referred to as ‘os Depravadores da 
Divina Ley’.'° Montalto argues uncompromisingly against numerous tenets of 
Christian belief, such as original sin,'’ and identifies and ridicules various 
contradictions and inconsistencies in the gospels, drawing on a detailed knowledge 
of the New Testament gained during his Marrano past.'* Montalto died in Paris in 
1616 whilst serving as doctor to Marie de Médicis. His student Saul Levi Morteira 
brought his body to Amsterdam for burial, and later himself became a leading rabbi 
in the Amsterdam community. Morteira also wrote several anti-Christian polemics, 
in which he vigorously confronted various key points of friction between Judaism 
and Christianity, such as nature of sin and salvation, the Trinity and the issue of the 
Messiah.’” 

Both the most interesting and most widely circulated of Morteira’s works is his 
final ‘Tratado de la verdad de la Ley de Moseh’ (1659), in which he engages not 
with Catholic but with Protestant arguments. During the 1650s, Morteira, as well 
as his cheder pupil, Spinoza, was in close contact with Socinians and other radical 
Christian groups in Amsterdam.”’ In this treatise, Morteira puts forward a highly 
original response to Calvinism and Socianianism, tinged with suspicion but also 
with empathy and excitement. While alarmed by the radicals’ disrespect for the 
Mosaic Law, he nonetheless envisages a possible theological alliance between 
Judaism and non-Trinitarian Christianity, based on a common rejection of idolatry 
and observance of the core biblical precepts. According to H. P. Salomon, the 


treatise was primarily intended for a radical Christian audience, referred to in the 
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text as ‘nuevos reformados’, whom Morteira hoped to encourage to extend the 
Reformation to what he regarded as its logical conclusion: the adoption of a 
minimalist and universal Noachite faith based purely on the Old Testament.’ He 
praises the “nuevos reformados’ for rejecting what he sees as the idolatrous 
veneration of the Cross and literalist Eucharistic beliefs,”” and engages in detail 
with John Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian Religion, mostly arguing 
oppositionally, but also at times expressing approval. He assents to Calvin’s 
arguments against the worship of images, but argues that they must apply also to 
‘invisible images’: thus implying that Calvinism should logically lead to the 
rejection of the Trinity.*” He argues particularly insistently against Calvin’s claim 
that the Mosaic Law is now obsolete, and concludes his text with a triumphant 
celebration of the law: ‘como la ley divina es ley di gracia y misericordia’.”* 
Unlike most Sephardi controversialist writings, it is clear that the purpose of 
this text was not to dispel the anxieties of Marranos, whose theological notions 
were much more intermeshed with Catholicism than with Calvinism. Rather, 
Morteira was offering a preliminary sketch of a new, far more harmonious 
relationship between Judaism and Christianity. Although he maintains an orthodox 
insistence that for Jews the Mosaic Law remains binding in its entirety, Morteira’s 
vision of a minimalist Christianity based on the rabbinic doctrine of the seven 
ethical laws given to Noah after the flood is very close to a form of ‘rational 
religion’. As Salomon has pointed out, there is a definite resonance between 
Morteira’s Noachite universalism and Spinoza’s later assertion of the absolute 
ethical primacy of reason.”” Writing at a time of intense millenarian expectancy 
amongst radical Protestants, and only a few years before Jewish Amsterdam was 
profoundly shaken by Shabbatean messianism, Morteira’s final treatise reflects this 
general spirit of transformative anticipation. He subtly inverts the widespread 
hopes amongst Christians of an imminent conversion of the Jews, envisaging 


instead dramatic change within Christianity itself. His text thus bears witness both 
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to the sophisticated level of theological communication between Jews and 
Christians in the mid seventeenth century, and to the unintended strengthening of 
implicitly rationalist critiques of all established religion as a result of these contacts. 
The most prominent Jewish protagonist in cross-communal dialogue in this 
period was Menasseh ben Israel, whose intensive interaction with radical 
Protestants has been described by Richard Popkin as constituting an attempt ‘to 
formulate a Judaeo-Christianity’.*° Against a background of considerable chiliastic 
expectancy amongst both Jews and Protestants in the mid seventeenth century, 
many Christians believed that Christianity and Judaism were destined to grow ever 
closer, and ultimately to fuse together.”’ In the minds of Christian millenarians, 
Jewish messianic hopes were readily elided with their own expectations: Jews and 
Christians were widely believed to share their eager anticipation of the same 
imminent event. This was clearly the opinion of the prominent Amsterdam - 
theologian Petrus Serrarius, who maintained a close relationship with Menasseh 
ben Israel.** As David Katz has demonstrated, the great respect in which Menasseh 
was held by a number of prominent figures in England was of crucial importance in 
securing the de facto re-admission of the Jews there in the mid 1650s.”” 
In his most important work, Mikveh Israel, esto es, Esperanga de Israel (1650), 
Menasseh carefully considered the issue of messianism, and discussed in detail the 
recent claim of the Marrano explorer Antonio de Montezinos to have encountered 
a Hebrew-speaking Jewish tribe in the Andes Mountains. Menasseh accepts 
Montezinos’ claim to have discovered a trace of the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel, but 
emphasises that because the Bible describes the scattering of the Ten Tribes at 
various times to various places, the Indians could represent only a small fraction of 
the tribes’ descendants, the remainder of whom remain dispersed across the 


3 ‘ ; ee. 2 : 
globe.*’ He was thus much more cautiously messianic in response to this report 
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than were Christians such as Thomas Thorowgood, who welcomed it with 
considerable excitement. To some extent, Menasseh’s use of messianic arguments 
may have been a pragmatically motivated, in order to encourage philosemitic 
sentiment in England.”' Certainly, in balancing the excitement and great potential 
benefits of Judaeo-Christian rapprochement against the dangers of Christian 
appropriation of Jewish messianic aspirations, he was caught in a theologically 
delicate position. While in England Menasseh was repeatedly urged to convert to 
Christianity,"* and the cautious tone of Mikveh Israel suggests an distinct 
ambivalence towards millenarian syncretism. For Menasseh, as for Morteira, the 
possibility of the emergence of a universalistic religion based on the Jewish Bible 
was a very enticing prospect, but he was also committed to sustaining the 
distinctiveness of Judaism: a difference that Christian millenarians expressly wished 
to dissolve. Menasseh thus confronted in a particularly direct way the difficult 
relationship of abstract universalism to cultural particularism; a problem that was 
to develop into one of the central philosophical dilemmas of the Enlightenment. 

The considerable extent to which the Shabbatean messianic movement took grip 
in Amsterdam highlighted the theological confusion and instability of the 
community in the 1660s. One of the most prominent Amsterdam Shabbateans, the 
wealthy patrician Abraham Pereyra, at the dawn of the episode published an 
impassioned and profoundly penitential apologia, La Certeza del Camino (1666), 
before leaving the city with the intention of reaching the Holy Land.*° The imagery 
of this text is extremely redolent of Iberian Catholicism. Pereyra evokes at length 
the infernal punishments that await those who do not reconcile their souls with 
God, and is particularly anxious about the souls of those Jews still living as 
Catholics: ‘los que viven in idolatria’.°* He repeatedly evokes images of cleanliness 
and purity, describing religious observance as cleansing the soul ‘de todo peccado 
e immundicia’.’” The language with which he emphasises the indispensability of 


atonement at Yom Kippur —’como la penitencia es e] Unico remedio para restituir 
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el peccador a la divina gracia’*° — is heavily laden with Catholicised notions of sin 
and grace. A preoccupation with sin and absolution was characteristic of the 
Sephardi community, and was the subject of numerous rabbinical texts, such as 
Menasseh ben Israel’s De la fragilidad humana y inclinacion del hombre al 
pecado (1642). Menasseh here expounds Jewish doctrines using terminology 
clearly influenced by Catholicism. Human sin, he argues, is inevitable, and it is 
therefore essential to acquire divine grace through the observance of mitzvot, the .. . 
role of which is presented as broadly analogous to the Catholic sacraments.*’ Isaac 
Cardoso’s Las Excelencias de los Hebreos.(1679), published in-Amsterdam .... 
although the author was resident in Verona, also exhibits a strong Iberian influence 
not only in its tone of fierce ethnic pride but also in its use at various points of 
distinctively Catholic theological language.** Having settled in Italy, such enduring 
Catholic overtones in Cardoso’s writing are perhaps to be expected; but these 
influences also endured in Amsterdam in the seventeenth century. This residual: 
underlay not only influenced the flavour of Dutch Sephardi Judaism, but also 
affected the migrants’ responses to Protestantism, and was an important element in 


the uniquely triangular theological exposure of this community. 


Rabbis and patricians were, however, by no means the only notable thinkers in 
Sephardi Amsterdam. Despite the vigorous efforts of community leaders to impose 
conformity through both persuasive. and coercive methods, including frequent 
recourse to the herem (community ban),”’ a significant current of dissent survived. 
A sequence of bold individuals, stimulated by the range of theological and 
philosophical ideas of which they could gain knowledge.in-Amsterdam, challenged 
the.communal orthodoxy. The earliest heretic was Uriel da-Costa, born in. Oporto 
in about 1584, and in his youth a devout Catholic. Through private study Da- 


Costa had developed an interest in Judaism, and emigrated to Amsterdam inorder | 
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to escape the attentions of the Inquisition. However, his personal understanding of 
Judaism as developed in Portugal did not conform with the rabbinically disciplined 
Jewish life he discovered there. The publication of his Exame das Tradicées 
Phariseas (1623), a trenchant attack on rabbinical authority, led to his expulsion 
from the synagogue under a herem. Da Costa took temporary refuge in Hamburg, 
and his text was burned, and was believed to be lost until in 1990.a single-surviving 
copy was located in the Royal Library in Copenhagen.” 

Da Costa’s attack in his Exame is closely aimed at rabbinic authority. He 
repudiates the rabbinically mediated oral law, asserting that the written law alone 
must be paramount, and that the notion that it needs to be supplemented by an oral 
tradition scandalously implies that the written law alone is imperfect.*' He attacks 
at length the practice of the wearing of tefillin (phylacteries) while praying, on the 
grounds that they are not mentioned in Scripture. The biblical verses traditionally 
given as the basis for this law should, he argues, be interpreted figuratively rather 
than literally. ‘To be in harmony with the spirit of the lawgiver,’ he writes, ‘it is 
necessary to understand allegorically.’** He goes on to attack other. shibboleths of. 
the oral law, such as the dietary separation of meat and milk:** Throughout the 
text, he characterises the rabbis as legalistic, unspiritual Pharisees — a stock image 
of Christian anti-Jewish rhetoric, undoubtedly absorbed by Da Costa during his 
earlier life as a practising Catholic. However, his stress on the self-sufficient 
perfection of the biblical text suggests the influence of Protestantism. Although 
there is no direct evidence of Da Costa’s contacts with Protestants, it seems 
unlikely that a man of his religious inquisitiveness would not rapidly and easily 
have informed himself about Protestant theology. Already at this early stage in the 
history of Sephardi radicalism, the interpenetration of Jewish, Catholic. and 
Protestant modes of thought was of-crucial importance. 

Da Costa was most vociferously condemned not for his attack on rabbinic and 


Talmudic authority, but for his denial of the immortality of the soul. This doctrine, 
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he argued, implied divine cruelty in inflicting the souls of sinners to torment in 
purgatory, and by deflecting attention from this world to the world to come was 
manipulated by rabbis as a metaphysical disciplining device. The soul was in truth 
physically present in the blood, and died together with the body.** This theory was 
immediately and vehemently rebutted by Samuel da Silva, a doctor and member of 
the Hamburg community. In his Tratado da Immortalidade da Alma (1623), Da 
Silva throughout refers to Da Costa indirectly as ‘our ignorant adversary’, and 
argues sustainedly against his ‘mad opinion that the human soul dies together with 
the body’.* Da Silva engages in détail with Da Costa’s arguments, arguing that 
hope in an afterlife is not a mere distraction, but brings with it positive benefits in 
this life.*° At various points, Da Silva quotes Da Costa extensively, thus 
unintentionally ensuring that even after the mass destruction of Da Costa’s own 
text knowledge of his ideas and arguments survived in some detail. . 

The sources for Da Costa’s theory of the soul are uncertain: Servetus, 
Averroés and Pomponazzi have all been put forward as possible influences.*’ Da 
Costa’s knowledge of Judaism was somewhat confused, and his use of notions 
such as purgatory reveal an idiosyncratic fusion of Jewish and Catholic theology.”® 
Although it is impossible to identify with any confidence his formative influences, it 
is clear that Da Costa’s heresy was a product of the clashing and mixing of the 
wide range of ideas to which interested ex-Marranos in Amsterdam were newly . 
able to gain access. Alongside anxieties concerning the nature of religious 
authority, salvation and textual interpretation, the question of the nature of the soul 
became a recurrent and troublesome focus of debate within the Amsterdam 
community. No fewer than five treatises asserting the immortality of the soul were 
written by members of the Amsterdam rabbinate between 1624 and 1640,”” as well 


as important later texts dealing with the theme, such as Menasseh ben Israel’s 
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Nishmat Hayyim (1652) and Raphael Moses Aguilar’s brief Tratado da 
Immortalidade da Alma.’’ The numerousness of these polemics suggest that rabbis 
believed that this heresy continued to circulate within the community, and required 
sustained refutation. 

Despite the suppression of his text, there was a significant level of awareness of 
Uriel da Costa’s ideas in mid seventeenth-century Amsterdam. It can safely be 
assumed that the young Spinoza, who was eight years old at the time of Da 
Costa’s suicide in 1640, would have acquired detailed knowledge of his opinions. 
However, Spinoza was not the only dissident in Sephardi Amsterdam in the mid 
1650s. His older associate, Juan de Prado, who arrived in Amsterdam from Spain 
(after a brief sojourn in Hamburg) in 1655, had a communal herem pronounced 
upon him in February 1657, seven months after Spinoza had been similarly 
punished.”' None of Prado’s own writings remain extant, but it is possible to 
reconstruct his arguments from the three counterblasts written against them by the 
prominent community member Isaac Orobio de Castro (c.1617-1687). The first 
and most extensive of Orobio’s tracts, of which many copies survive in 
manuscript,” reveals in its title the essence of Prado’s natural law theology: 
Epistola Invectiva contra Prado un Philosopho Médico que dudava o no creia la 
verdad de la divina Escritura, y pretendié encubrir su malicia con la afectada 
confessiénde Dios y la Ley de Naturaleza.”* This text was written in 1663, when 
rumours reached Amsterdam from the Antwerp crypto-Jewish community, where 
Prado was then living in exile, that the heretic was prepared to recant his views. 

Orobio presents a detailed defence of rabbinic and Talmudic authority and of 
the validity of the Halakah, which we can therefore presume were for Prado 
central issues of contention. Most interestingly, though, Orobio also discusses 
abstract philosophical issues. The third chapter of his text makes the titular claim to 
‘pruevase que la Ley de Moseh y sagrada Escritura son conforme a razon natural, 


y, consiguientemente, dignas de todo credito’.”* By explicitly basing his argument 
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at this point on philosophical reason, rather than on scriptural authority, Orobio is 
presumably seeking to rebut an attempt by Prado to differentiate between reason 
and religion — which was precisely the claim made by Spinoza in the preface to his 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus.”> It seems likely that Spinoza:and Prado were in 
close contact between 1655 and 1659, when it seems that Prado finally left 
Amsterdam.”° From the fact that regular donations from Spinoza appear in the 
community records up to December 1655, we can surmise that Spinoza was an 
unalienated participant in community life up to this date, which closely coincides 
with the arrival of Prado in Amsterdam.”’ Evidence of their association appears ina 
1659 deposition to the Spanish Inquisition in Madrid by an Augustinian friar, Fray 
Tomas Solano y Robles, who mentions that he encountered them both while 
recently in Amsterdam, and describes them as close associates.”* 

Spinoza’s ideas can therefore be seen as the culmination of a long-standing 
tradition of radical thought within the Amsterdam Sephardi community. With the 
almost immediate notoriety gained by Spinoza after the publication of the 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus in 1670, the distinctively Jewish dimension to his 
thought was studiedly neglected by most parties. Spinoza himself, of course, had 
no wish to emphasise his intellectual debt to the world from which he had been 
expelled; while within the Jewish community, within which even any mention of 
Spinoza was technically banned, there was undoubtedly an even stronger desire to 
distance Spinozism from Judaism. Amongst non-Jews, responses to Spinoza’s 
Jewishness were intricate and highly significant.°’ However, Spinoza was 
universally regarded as a very special case. Jewish intellectual culture in general 
was over the course of the late seventeenth century increasingly seen as 
intrinsically inimical to philosophical thinking. Texts by Montalto, Morteira, and 
Orobio de Castro were read with great interest by early eighteenth century radicals, 
and Jewish themes continued to be intensively debated, but after the debate 


between Philip van Limborch and Orobio in 1684 respectful, serious discussion 
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between living Jews and Christians effectively ceased.°” While remaining fascinated 
by Judaism, the Early Enlightenment for the most part erased any suggestion of its 
possible indebtedness to currents of thought from within the Jewish world: an 
erasure that has been very little challenged even in the twentieth century. 

The internal dynamics of Jewish life in Amsterdam also changed in the late 
seventeenth century. The ignominious dénouement of the Shabbatean upheaval in 
Shabbatai’s conversion to Islam in 1666 provoked ridicule and scorn from outside 
and great trauma within the community.”' This episode vastly shook Jewish 
confidence, and opened a new sore of internal! division: the Shabbatean movement 
maintained a small but significant following across the Jewish world, including 
amongst its adherents at least one leading Sephardi rabbi in early eighteenth 
century Amsterdam.” The rising infamy of Spinoza across Europe must also have 
contributed to a sense of anxiety within the community. Articulate challenges to 
rabbinic authority did not cease after the 1650s: in 1712 three so-called ‘Karaites’ 
were expelled from the Sephardi community.°* Moreover, the strengthening 
Enlightenment gravely sapped Jewish intellectual and cultural self-confidence. 
After the 1680s, the Jewish contribution to the Early Enlightenment was essentially 
limited to disembodied texts. However, through these texts, and above all through 
the key prism of Spinoza, the distinctively intense tensions of early Sephardi 
Amsterdam had a powerful and destabilising impact on the intellectual life of 


Europe as a whole. 


ii) Judaism in Spinoza and his Circle 


After his expulsion from the Portuguese Jewish community in July 1656, when he 
was Still only twenty-four years old, Spinoza , unlike Da Costa, Prado, and almost 


all others subjected to a communal herem, made no effort to have this order 
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revoked.” For the next two decades, until his death in 1677, he lived a uniquely 
and unprecedentedly secular existence, without affiliation to any religious 
community. Spinoza’s social distance from organised religion has encouraged 
numerous critics to interpret his philosophy as similarly remote from all theological 
concerns. According to Leo Strauss, Spinoza was fundamentally uninterested in 
Scripture, and only accorded: it serious attention in his Tractatus Theologico- - 
Politicus (1670) because he needed to overthrow its authority in order to make 
true philosophy possible.” For Strauss, the exoteric meaning of the Tractatus 
deliberately conceals its radically anti-religious esoteric meaning, designed only to 
be understood by receptive, trustworthy readers: ‘In the Treatise Spinoza 
addresses potential philosophers while the vulgar are listening’.°° This theory of 
double meaning has rightly been much criticised, 1n particular because as a Latin 
text the Tractatus was in the first instance only accessible to a restricted 
audience.°’ It is to some extent valid to regard the Tractatus as a preparatory 
exercise, clearing the necessary philosophical space for the later and utterly non- 
scriptural Ethics (1677). Nonetheless, biblical hermeneutics remains a major theme 
of Spinoza’s work, and the basis of his interest in this subject therefore demands 
explanation. 

From the 1650s onwards, Spinoza communicated extensively with a wide range 
of progressive Christians, as his surviving correspondence testifies.°* Undoubtedly, 
his early contact with radical Mennonites and Collegiants, and the influence of his 
radical Latin teacher, Franciscus van den Enden, was of great importance in 
shaping his thought, and drawing his attention to the new philosophy of 
Descartes.” It has been suggested that Spinoza’s attitude to Scripture was also 
crucially influenced by his contacts with radical Christians; and particularly with the 


nucleus of English conversionist Quakers.active within Dutch Jewish communities. 
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in the 1650s, spearheaded by the Hebraist Samuel Fisher.’° The language in which 
Spinoza expresses his notion of the inner experience of philosophical truth — ‘the 
Word of God that speaks in our hearts’’’ — undoubtedly bears an affinity with the 
Quaker emphasis on the divine ‘inner light’. However, Spinoza’s interest in the 
Bible is primarily historical. It is possible, as R. H. Popkin has suggested, that Isaac 
La Peyrére may have been an important influence in setting Spinoza on this path: 
La Peyrére was in Amsterdam in 1655 looking for a publisher for his 
PraeAdamitae, and Spinoza may well have come into contact with him.” 
However, in contrast to La Peyrére, and indeed to all Christian historians before 
1670, Spinoza’s concern is not to situate the Bible within a wider scheme of 
universal history, but to interpret Scripture as a local record of the particular 
history of the Jews. 

According to Sylvain Zac, the Tractatus should be read essentially as a 
generalised anti-theological polemic, with no animus against any particular religion: 
‘... le judaisme n’est pris qu’a titre d’exemple, parce que Spinoza le connait bien 
du dedans’.”* For Yirmiyahu Yovel, however, Spinoza’s secularism remains tinted 


by deep-seated Marrano notions of Jewish communal identity and survival: 


Spinoza attempts to secularise Jewish history in order to secularise history in 
general, and then goes on to reinvest certain Jewish values with universal 
significance for the modern secular world.” 


In Yovel’s opinion, Spinoza retains an attachment to ‘several of the deepest motifs 
in Jewish consciousness’, such as the significance of circumcision and the eternity 
of Israel, which form the basis of his vision of a universal, practical religion for the 
non-philosophical masses.’” However, this religion is for Spinoza at best far 
inferior and at worst antithetical to the insights of philosophy.’° It is therefore 


scarcely a sign of respect for Judaism that Spinoza intermittently acknowledges the 
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tribal power of practices such as circumcision.’’ It is, however, clear that Spinoza -- 
retained a sharp awareness of his Marrano background, and some measure of 
enduring identification with it. In his letter of 1675 to Albert Burgh, a former 
radical Protestant ally who had recently converted to Catholicism, he discusses the 
great constancy and suffering of many Jewish martyrs, and mentions his personal 
knowledge of ‘a certain Judah’ who died while singing a hymn to his God from 
amidst the flames of an auto-da-fé.’* However, the broader point that Spinoza 
seeks to make in this letter is to counter Burgh’s arguments in support of 
Catholicism, by demonstrating that the same claims — venerability of lineage, 
continuity of authority, and abundance of miracles, as well as the courage of 
martyrs — can all be made even more powerfully on behalf of Judaism. Burgh’s 
defence of the Roman Church, he writes, ‘is the same old song of the Pharisees’.”” 
Ultimately, Spinoza implies, these arguments do not offer a valid defence of any 
religion. He thus undercuts his earlier apparent admiration for Jewish constancy, 
displaying a characteristic marked ambivalence towards his J ewishness.*” 

Of deeper significance, though, than Spinoza’s temperamental attitude towards 
his origins is the manner in which a distinctively Jewish perspective is woven into 
his philosophical arguments. Spinoza’s secularised reading of the Bible segregates 
the text’s ethical content from its historicity. He regards Scripture as useful 
because it conveys important ethical teachings in a form appropriate for the 
education of the masses. However, he distinguishes sharply between ‘the Divine 
law, which ... is universal to all men ... and ... ingrained in the human mind’ and 
the non-spiritual ‘ceremonial observances’ ordained in the Old Testament.*' The 
Mosaic ceremonial laws, which ‘in no way contribute to blessedness’, were 
‘particularly adapted to the understanding and character of only the Hebrew 
nation’.®” This aspect of the biblical record is thus divested of any universal 
significance, but preserves a local interest as an artefact of early Jewish history. 


Similarly, Spinoza sees little or no ethical value in most of the historical narrative 
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of the Jewish Bible: ‘I cannot believe ... that we cannot understand Scriptural 
doctrine till we have given heed to the quarrels of Isaac, the advice of Achitophel 
to Absalom, ... and other similar chronicles’ .** Purely as a historical account, 
however, these chronicles retain their validity. Spinoza devotes three full chapters 
of his text to a detailed analysis of the Old Testament, in which he attempts to 
distinguish between accurate and inaccurate passages, and ‘to prevent the clear and 
uncorrupted passages being accommodated to and corrupted by the faulty ones’.”* 
A the end of this lengthy section, Spinoza very briefly explains why he has declined 
to offer a similar analysis of the New Testament, pleading insufficient knowledge 
of Greek.’ To some extent, Spinoza’s virtual neglect of the New Testament to 
some extent simply reflects his much more limited knowledge of 1t. However, his 
contrastingly close examination of the Old Testament suggests that, despite his 
alienation from the Jewish community, this text retained a strong secular interest 
for him, as a unique record of early history of his own people. 

In general, Spinoza 1s respectful towards the Jewish tradition of biblical 
exegesis. He is particularly admiring of the ‘enlightened intelligence’ of Abraham 
[bn Ezra, to whom Spinoza attributes his argument that Moses could not be the 
author of the Pentateuch.”” However, he sustains a pointed animosity towards 
Maimonides, 1n counterpoint to whom he enunciates his own interpretive theory. 
Spinoza’s key exegetical principle is that ‘all knowledge of the Bible is to be 
sought from the Bible alone’;*’ which he contrasts to Maimonides’ argument that 
Scripture should be interpreted in accordance with reason.” He argues that this 
approach leads to the metaphorical interpretation of perfectly clear scriptural 
passages, and therefore rejects it as “harmful, useless and absurd’.”’ Spinoza’s 


hostility towards Maimonides ts at first sight perplexing. The Guide of the 
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Perplexed was the boldest work of rational theology of the golden age of Hispanic 
Jewry, and one might therefore expect Spinoza to be more admiring of it that 
perhaps any other Jewish text. However, Spinoza’s objection to Maimonides is 
political as much as philosophical. He regards him as a rabbinical élitist, 
propounding a doctrine that obfuscates the straightforward reading of Scripture, so 
that the masses become dependent on the interpretive authority of the rabbis. 
Against this, Spinoza insists on a democratic vision of learning and study: 
repudiating rabbinical ‘twisting ... about and reversing or completely changing the 
literal sense’ of biblical passages, he advocates a simple reliance on ‘the certainty 
that the masses acquire by candid reading’.”” 

Emmanuel Levinas has argued that Spinoza’s attack on such ‘pharisaical’ 
sophistry reveals his limited Jewish learning, and in particular his ignorance of the 
open-ended discursive approach of the Talmud. He judges that Spinoza was a 
serious Hebrew scholar, but at the trme of his expulsion had probably not yet 
reached the level of Talmudic study.’ Although this argument is persuasive, it 
should be balanced by the observation that Spinoza’s impatience with higher 
Jewish learning reflects not so much a dismissal of Judaism as a commitment to an 
accessible and non-authoritarian Jewish culture. This insistence, which may well 
have been intensified by Spinoza’s personal experience of Jewish communal 
authority, bears a strong affinity with the earlier arguments of Uriel da Costa. 
Although the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus was published almost fifteen years 
after the severance of Spinoza’s links with organised Jewry, this text is marked not 
only by a lingering attachment to Jewish religious motifs, but also by the politically 
engagement of a dissident Jew with issues of Jewish religious and communal 
authority. 

On one level, then, the Tractatus can be read as Spinoza’s staking of a secular 
claim on Jewish memory and tradition. To a considerable extent further developing 
the medieval human-centred exegesis of Ibn Ezra, the Tractatus secularises the 


long-standing theological principle that Scripture was accommodated to the nature 
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and capabilities of man.’” However, a problematic note of hostility emerges with 
this step in the argument. In explaining the history of the ancient Hebrews, Spinoza 
primitivises and infantilises them. Although the essence of the divine law is directly 
inscribed by God in the human mind, ‘to the early Jews religion was transmitted in 
the form of written law because at that time they were just like children’.”* Rather 
than embodying the pure truths of philosophy, the Bible is ‘adapted to the 
intellectual level ... of the unstable and fickle Jewish multitude’.”* Although 
Spinoza recognises considerable virtues in the Mosaic Law as a code appropriate 
to its own particular historical moment, when judged in abstract terms it stands 
above all as testimony to the intellectual and spiritual limitations of the ancient 
Hebrews. Spinoza’s historicisation of the Jewish Bible was not, ultimately, value- 
neutral: a point underscored by his more positive opinion of the spiritual content of 
Christianity: “if Moses spoke with God face to face, ... Christ communed with God 
mind to mind’.”” 

Spinoza’s identificatory interest, and even pride, in the venerability of Jewish 
history and culture is undercut by his negative assessment of Judaism as ethically 
authoritarian. This ambiguous philosophical positioning of Judaism is of crucial 
importance both in Spinoza’s own thought and in his legacy to the Enlightenment 
in general. Spinoza’s critique of the Old Testament was perhaps the most 
influential aspect of his writings, and was extended by Early Enlightenment radicals 
into a powerful, polemical critique of established religion. However, from a non- 
Jewish perspective attacks on Jewish primitivism raised the awkward question of 
what alternative sense to make of this minority. For Spinoza, this issue did not 
arise: whatever its mysteries and flaws, Jewish history was legitimated per se, as 
the collective memory of his own people. For non-Jewish radicals, however, 
Jewish history, once toppled from its privileged theological position, became a 
problematic anomaly, demanding but powerfully resisting explanation in secular 


terms. Spinoza’s strategy of biblical criticism thus rapidly mutated in the writings 
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of others into a markedly different and often much more trenchantly anti-Jewish 


form. 


The distinctiveness of Spinoza’s thought in comparison to that of other 
contemporary radicals was not, though, solely due to his unique relationship to 
Judaism. Spinoza was also, as a non-Christian, somewhat distanced from the 
theological debates in the Dutch universities, which had since the 1640s been 
dominated by the bitter dispute between Voetians and Cocceians over the » 
interpretation of Scripture. Voetius and his followers insisted on the strictly — 
orthodox, literalist interpretation of the Bible, whereas the Cocceian camp 
advocated intensive philological scrutiny of the text, and was open to allegorical 
interpretation.’ By no means all Cocceians were Cartesians, but there was a 
measure.of alliance between the.two.movements, which were.often.conflated.. 
together in hostile Voetian polemics.’’ Although some theologians, notably 
Desgabets in France, made determined and tortuous efforts to reconcile 
Cartesianism with Catholic theology, * in the Protestant world a more guarded 
approach was taken to this issue. By the late 1650s, it had become an almost 
universal strategy amongst Dutch philosophers sympathetic to Cartesianism to 
insist on the radical separation of philosophy and theology. Given the subordinate, 
propaedeutic status of Philosophy within Dutch universities, such a concession was 
necessary in order to preserve the academic position of the subject. Even 
Heereboordt, a notably outspoken Cartesian at Leiden, while vigorously defending 
the principle of ‘libertas philosophandi’ acknowledged that with respect to 
theology it was necessary to resist ‘the itch for new opinions’.”” A similar principle 
of demarcation was maintained by Robert Chouet, who from 1669 onwards 


introduced Cartesianism into the curriculum at the Calvinist Academy of 
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Geneva." 


Across the Protestant world, but particularly in the Dutch Republic, the 
leaching and application of Cartesianism was embroiled in delicate academic: 
politics. Most philosophers sympathetic to the new philosophy preferred to protect 
the dramatic ascendancy of their discipline by prudently side-stepping the issue of 
its relationship to the more venerable truth-claims of theology. 

The precarious truce. between Dutch theologians and philosophers. was 
dramatically challenged by the publication of Lodowijk Meyer’s Philosophia 
Sancta Scripturae Interpres (1666), which explicitly denied any separation 
between the two disciplines. Abandoning all traditional gestures of caution, Meyer 


asserted that only a philosophical approach could ensure that the Bible was 


interpreted in accordance with truth: 


... la philosophie est la connaissance vraie, certaine et indubitable des choses, 
tirée des principes connus par la lumiére naturelle ...[et] elle pourra extraire 
de facon certaine les vérités des passages de |’ Ecriture ra 


Meyer insisted on the perfect compatibility of philosophy and theology. All 
interpretation of Scripture, he argued, must be in accordance with reason: “Toutes 
les explications de l’Ecriture qui s’opposent a la vérité sont inauthentiques’.'”” 
Drawing attention to ambiguities within the biblical text, he explicitly repudiated 
the exegetical slogan of the Reformed Church that ‘lEcriture est sa propre 
interpréte’.'°’ He thus denied the autonomy of Scripture, and, reversing the 
conventional ordering of the disciplines, implied that theology should be 
subordinated to philosophy. 


104 The most 


Meyer’s treatise was vigorously and immediately condemned. 
notable moderate refutation of Meyer was that of Johannes de Raey, a leading 
Cartesian at Leiden University, who in his Cogitata de Interpretatione (1666) 
carefully attempted to clarify the boundaries and rules of philosophical discourse, 


re-asserting the conventional argument that the methods of philosophy were not 
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applicable to theology or medicine. According to Theo Verbeek, the Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus was intended by Spinoza at least in part as a response to de 
Raey’s refutation of Meyer.'’? Spinoza.and Meyer were close and enduring friends:.. 
Meyer was Spinoza’s personal doctor, and, according to Spinoza’s early 
biographer Johannes Colerus, was in attendance on him at his deathbed.'°° They 
were also close philosophical allies. As fellow-members of the radical coterie which 
emerged in Amsterdam in the early 1660s around Spinoza’s ex-Jesuit Latin 

teacher, Franciscus van den Enden, Meyer and Spinoza were clearly closely 
involved in each other’s philosophical development, and regarded themselves as 
participants in a common philosophical project.’”” 

However, notwithstanding the close intellectual kinship between these two men, 
there remains a subtle but important difference of perspective between them. 
Whereas Spinoza insists that Scripture should be interpreted-purely according to 
internal textual evidence, Meyer advocates precisely the Maimonidean rationalist 
strategy that Spinoza so explicitly rejects. Almost certainly unfamiliar with 
Maimonides and ignorant of the medieval Jewish tradition of critical rationalism, 
Meyer enthusiastically presents. ‘reason’ as offering a totally new and utterly 
decisive interpretative framework. His hostility towards rabbinic learning, and 
insensitivity to the diversity and disagreement within it, reflects prevalent Christian 
attitudes. At an early stage in his text he contrasts the false notion that a biblical 
sentence can have a plurality of meanings, which he presents as the opinion of all 
Jewish kabbalists and rabbis as well as many Catholics, with the truth, upheld by all 
sincere Protestants, that the Bible has only one meaning.'°* Whereas-for- Meyer the 
debate over the relationship between reason and Scripture is framed essentially by 
the disputes over Cartesianism in the Dutch Republic, for Spinoza, who locates his 
argument largely within the Jewish tradition, this controversy has a different and 
considerably longer pedigree. The differing cultural backgrounds of these two 
philosophers thus lead them to holding very different associations with the notion 


of ‘reason’ as an exegetical principle. 
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Several scholars have noted a disjuncture between the philosophies. of Meyer 


and Spinoza, but have tended to minimise its significance. '”’ 


According to Wim 
Klever, there is no disagreement of substance between the two philosophers, who 
both agreed that the true meaning of Scripture could only be elucidated through a 
rigorously logical approach.''” Certainly, their philosophies are closely related, and 
were regarded as such by their authors. Both men attack the autonomy of 
theology, by arguing that the interpretation of Scripture should be based on some 
form of common sense: for Spinoza, straightforward reading, and for Meyer, 
abstract reason. However, the difference between these two hermeneutic strategies 
is not merely semantic, and is particularly important in the context of the Jewish 
tradition. Spinoza, despite his deep ambivalence towards Judaism, retains a vision 
of the mass Jewish understanding of their common history, reclaimed from the 
obfuscation of the rabbis. Meyer, in contrast, sees no redeeming historical value in 
the non-rational content of the Old Testament. All outer aspects of Jewish memory 
and practice thus implicitly stand as utterly redundant and devoid of interest. 
Spinoza’s historical and populist reading of Scripture is thus-subtly at odds. with 
Meyer’s philosophical interpretation. 

Reason, for Meyer, is transcendentally almighty and authoritative. The hopes he 
invests in its imminent triumph are closely related to the prevalent.messianic.mood 
of the period: reason occupies a position in his thought similar to that of an all- 


conquering messianic redeemer. This strand of millenarian ecumenical rationalism 


is powerfully expressed in the final paragraph of the Philosophia.S. S. Interpres: 


En outre nous sourit une grande espérance: en ces temps ou son principal 
fondateur et propagateur, René Descartes, a illuminé le.monde des lettres et 
lui a légué son exemple, la philosophie verra son territoire agrandi en tous 
sens par ceux qui souhaitent marcher sur les traces de cet auteur; et l’on ~~ 
verra paraitre sur Dieu ... des pages qui feront authorité dans |’ interprétation 
de l’Ecriture Sainte et qui prépareront et aplaniront la voie pour réunir et 
rassembler, dans la douceur de l’amitié, |’Eglise du Christ jusqu’ici divisée et 
déchirée par des schismes continuels; retenue dans des liens si tendres et si 
étroits, elle grandira, fleurira et croitra a l’avenir unie et unanime, attirera en 
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son sein les nations qui lui sont encore étrangéres et bienheureuse enfin 


triomphera dans les cieux.!'! 


This closing paragraph highlights the extent to which Meyer’s thought was inspired 
by the messianic optimism of the mid seventeenth century, and by an irenic belief 
that philosophical reason offered the key to the restoration of Christian unity. His 
final reference to the bringing of stranger nations to the bosom of the Church 
Clearly alludes in particular to the Jews, whose conversion to Christianity had been 
widely and eagerly anticipated in the 1650s and was still regarded as central to 


''* Jewish difference, as an emblem of all forms of division and 


millenarian hopes. 
difference, thus stands as a problem, to be transcended by the imminent triumph of 
secular reason. In implicitly situating Judaism as antithetical not simply to 
Christianity but to reason itself, Meyer injected a sharp hint of hostility into the 


relationship between Judaism and the radical Early Enlightenment. 


The complicated implications of this opposition are more clearly apparent in the 
work of Meyer and Spinoza’s philosophical ally, Adriaan Koerbagh. The fate of 
Koerbagh was amongst the most tragic of any prominent Early Enlightenment 
thinker: he died in prison in October 1669, shortly after being sentenced by the 
Amsterdam magistrates to ten years’ imprisonment for blasphemy. '* To Spinoza 
and others, Koerbagh was an early martyr to the cause of philosophy, and a 
determination to carry forward the battle may well have influenced Spinoza’s own 
decision to go into print the following year.’ '* | 

According to K. O. Meinsma, Koerbagh was essentially a disciple of Spinoza.'’” 
However, as H. J. Siebrand has argued, a clear philosophical difference can be 
discerned between the two men: whereas Spinoza saw philosophy as a pathway 


towards higher knowledge, transcending theology altogether, Koerbagh, like 


Meyer, aspired to a union of the two disciplines in a purified theology of rational 
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religion.''° A range of influences can be detected in Koerbagh’s work, amongst 
which Spinoza was clearly the most significant.''’ Nonetheless, as with Meyer, the 
distinction between the two thinkers remains significant, and is brought into sharp 
relief by Koerbagh’s ambivalent and highly charged treatment of the Old Testament’: 
and of Judaism. 

Koerbagh’s Een Bloemhof van Allerley Lieflijkheyd (1668) is organised in the 
deceptively simple form of an alphabetical dictionary. In an ostensible attempt to - 
assert the honourable Germanic purity of the Dutch language, Koerbagh lists and 
critically analyses the foreign ‘bastaard-woorden’ that have infiltrated the tongue. 
However, a brief perusal of the text is sufficient to reveal that his intentions extend 
well beyond this. Koerbagh’s key arguments are philosophical rather than 
etymological: he rejects the word “Heresie’ on the grounds that it is a nonsense for 
anybody to judge another person’s faith, and radically redefines ‘Idolatrie’, using a 
preferred Dutch term, “Afgodery’, as an individual’s insincerity to their own 
personal relationship with God and truth.''* Beneath Koerbagh’s rejection of the 
alleged Hebrew, Greek, Latin and French contamination of the plain simplicity of 
the Dutch language there lies a scantily cloaked attack on the alien imposition of 
hierarchical, dogmatic religion over the transparent simplicity of demotic natural 
religion. 

In his later text, Een Ligt shijnende in duystere plaatsen, Koerbagh expresses 
his radicalism more outspokenly and systematically. This book was on the presses 
at the time of Koerbagh’s arrest in 1669, in response to the scandal provoked by 
Een Bloemhof. Printing of the new text was immediately suspended, with the result 
that its circulation was successfully suppressed. Only two copies have survived, 
both in a hybrid form, with the first half printed and the remainder in manuscript. 
Een Ligt is essentially a work of biblical criticism, in which Koerbagh, maintaining 
his linguistic interest, reveals a particular fascination with the original Hebrew of 


the Old Testament. The true meaning of words, he insists, lies not in their outer 
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meaning, but in their ‘innerlijke redenering’.''” He expounds this principle through 
a close analysis of the key words and phrases of the Hebrew bible, starting with the 


Tetragrammaton: 


... Int’hebreeusch ... Jehova ... is eenvoudig, eenig, eeuwig, noyt 
begonnen, over all tegenwoordig, onafhangend, onveranderlijk, alweetend, 
almogend en oppervolmaakst. De Hebreen hebben het alsoo genoemdt on 
dat het wee is wesende of -wesen, zijnde of zijn ... : ook is dit wesen- alles 
in allen. 


Koerbagh thus defines the Divine in highly abstracted, ethereal terms, very similar 


to the immanent notion of God propounded in Spinoza’s Ethics.'*' 


Unlike Spinoza, 
however, Koerbagh painstakingly grounds his argument in the linguistic fabric of 
the Hebrew Bible. He discusses in detail the words Elohim, which he defines as 


‘magtigh wesen’,!”” 


and Ruach, which he interprets as awareness of the unified 
divine spirit.'*’ He puts forward a detailed exegesis of the Hebrew of the first verse 
of Genesis, which he interprets in accordance with this Spinozian perspective of 
divine immanence, rejecting the belief that the biblical text offers an account of | 
creation ex nihilo.'** He bases his denial of the Trinity, and his pantheistic - 
conception ofa unified divine spirit, on the-authority of the-inner meaning of the- 
Hebrew Shema prayer, of which he offers his own strikingly Spinozistic 
translation: ‘Hoort Voorstmagtige, ISRAEL), Wesen ons magtige, of ons magtig 
Wesen (is een) eenig Wesen’.'” 

Most radically of all, and in contrast with the approving opinion of Jesus 
expressed by Spinoza ‘in the Tractatus, Koerbagh utterly rejects the notion of an’ 
embodied messianic redeemer. He bases his argument on the textual authority of 


the Bible, and implicitly expresses agreement with the Jews’ reasons for rejecting 


Jesus’ messianic claims.'*° In general, though, Koerbagh adopts an aggressively 
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hostile attitude towards Judaism. He argues that all peoples should unite in one | 


3127 : 
— the essence of which 


indivisible rational religion — ‘een redelijke Godsdienst 
he derives from a purified, rationalist interpretation of the Hebrew Bible. This 
interpretation is contrasted against what Koerbagh regards as the absurdly 
irrational and unspiritual Jewish reading of the same text. This opposition first 
emerges in his consideration of the Mosaic Law, only the inner core of which, he 
argues, 1s divine, the narrative of the ‘uiterlijke wetgeeving’ having been invented 


'*" Koerbagh ridicules the Jews’ belief in the biblical account: » 


by Moses himself. 
how, he rhetorically asks them, could God have dictated the law to Moses and 
written the commandments onto stone with his finger, when God has no fingers 
with which to write, and no mouth with which to speak?!”’ 

Koerbagh further develops this adversarial challenge to the Jews, posing the 
imagined Jewish objection that if Moses thought of the law himself it cannot be 
said to be divine. In response, Koerbagh argues that Moses’ ‘wijsheijd en reden’, 
with which he thought of the law, was itself a gift from God, and therefore the law 


‘heeft sijn oorsprong van God’.'*° As the rhetoric of his text intensifies, he 


powerfully attacks the Jews for their refusal to accept the non-material immanence 


of God: 


... SO SOl ik evenwel ... vraagen of het niet ongerijmt is van God te seggen, 
to komen to eeten to trinken, en na sign plaatse te vaaren, daar hi 1s het 
overaltegewoordige, oneijndige, eenige, en onveraderlijke Wesen? Dat 
hebben wij vorheen immers al getoont, dat het een tegenspreeking 1s daar en 
boven, O onweetende en bijgeloovige JOODEN! ... Wat sult giy hier op 
seggen, O hardnekkige en slaafsche JOODEN! Sult giy ‘t voor waar agten of 
laagen?"* 


In accordance with Spinoza’s arguments in the Tractatus, Koerbagh denies that 
the Jews have any special relationship with God, and argues that Ezra was the true 
author of the Pentateuch. More polemically, he ascribes the Jews’ reverence 


towards their scriptures to a narcissistic preoccupation with texts by and about 
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themselves, and sees in their devotion to the Old Testament miracles mere evidence 
of Jewish vanity, gullibility and arrogance.'*” 

Koerbagh’s attitude to Judaism is thus deeply ambivalent. Central to his project 
Is a desire to deprivilege the biblical narrative, and the special status of Jewish 
history and destiny enshrined within it. However, he cannot simply dismiss the 
Bible, which remains the most intensely resonant and familiar point of historical 
and ethical reference in European culture. Koerbagh thus inevitably reinterprets 
Scripture rather than simply rejects it. His reinterpretation contains within it 
opposing elements of idealisation and of repudiation, both of which crystallise in 
his atuitude towards the Jews. Positively identifying with what he regards as the 
true message of the Bible, he locates the essence of the true philosophical religion 
in a purified Judaism. However, he argues that almost the entirety of Judaeo- 
Christian history has been a tale of manipulated deviation from this natural faith. 
Concomitant with Koerbagh’s reclaiming of the distilled meaning of the Hebrew 
Bible ts, therefore, his particular denigratory anger towards those who first 


distorted and misunderstood this simple truth: the early Jews themselves. 


For none of the members of the radical coterie in Holland in the 1660s was the 
status of Judaism consciously considered to be a question of central importance. 
Spinoza, Meyer and Koerbagh all strove to establish the basis for a universal 
philosophy, against which all cultural particularisms faded into the background. 
However, because of the centrality of the Bible in the thought of the period, 
Judaism inescapably assumed a significance 1n the thought of all three philosophers. 
In addressing this theme, Spinoza’s own Jewishness was of crucial importance. 
Reappraising the Old Testament as a secular history, Spinoza regarded this text as 
an honest 1f not always accurate record of the past of his own people. For non- 
Jews such as Koerbagh and Meyer, such a relatively straightforward rereading of 
the Old Testament was not available, because from their perspective the Jewish 
historical record, once divested of any special theological significance, had no 
obvious claim to attention simply in itself. Attempting to claim the Bible for 


rational philosophy, the philosophical universalism of these radicals clashed with 
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Jewish particularism in this common textual space. In the writings of Meyer and 
Koerbagh we can discern the early emergence of the problematics generated by 
simultaneous but conflicting desires to deprivilege the status of the Jews and yet to 
retain in some form the positive centrality of the biblical text. This repressed 
contradiction, which is particularly evident in Koerbagh’s Een Ligt; was to recur in 


bs s wa 


many different guises and configurations over the subsequent sixty years. 


Spinoza’s Jewish origins subtly but crucially mark his philosophy apart from the - - 


arguments of his closest intellectual collaborators. The precise nature and 
significance of this difference, through, was something of which his friends, and 
perhaps even Spinoza himself, were at most only dimly conscious. As partners in a 
philosophical project that was powerfully conceived as universalist, it would have 
been incongruous for members of Spinoza’s circle to draw attention to the 
particular ethnicity of one of their number. After Spinoza’s death, there was a 
perceptible tendency to de-judaise his thought and memory: a trend in which 
Meyer, as his literary executor, must to some extent have participated: 


Nonetheless, the repressed fact of Spinoza’s Jewish origins were of considerable 


importance in moulding his rise to iconic status within the Radical Enlightenment in 


the decades after his death. An understanding of the dynamics of this process offers 
a valuable insight into the significances attached to Jewish difference in the radical 


thought of this period. 


iii) The Spirit of Spinoza and the Enlightenment Image of the Pure 
Philosopher 


Philosophers are not generally thought of as a likeable breed. Standard accounts 
tell us that Kant was an obsessive, Marx a scrounger, Leibniz a sycophant, Hegel 
an egomaniac and Rousseau a paranoid neurotic. In the collective mythology of 
modern philosophy, there is only one prominent example of an apparently 
thoroughly contented and inspiringly virtuous thinker: Baruch, later Benedict, 
Spinoza. This humble lens-grinder, we are told, devoted himself solely to his 


honest craft and to the disinterested, systematic search for truth, with no concern 
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for money, fame or public approval. When for his independence of mind he was 
expelled and hounded into exile by the Jewish community into which he was born, 
he accepted his fate calmly and without bitterness. Impervious to the religious 
dogmatism and bigotry that surrounded him, he quietly devoted the rest of his life 
to developing his humane, rational philosophy of tolerance and of freedom through 
self-mastery. This traditional account of Spinoza’s life, which is deeply lodged in 
the popular historical imagination, differs very little in essence from the narratives 
and anecdotes the began to circulate almost immediately after the philosopher’ s 
death in 1677. Over the past three centuries, profound continuities have marked 
the enduring iconic status of Spinoza’s life, largely transcending wide differences in 
the interpretation of his philosophy. Whether he has been regarded as an atheist or 
a pantheist, a dangerous heretic or an inspired genius, a wayward Jew or a true 
universalist, Spinoza’s life, both during the Early Enlightenment and since, has 
almost always been presented as a distilled, exemplary narrative of serenely 
virtuous philosophical detachment. 

These admiring assessments of Spinoza’s life and character may to a 
considerable degree simply be true. Certainly, a perusal of Spinoza’s 
Correspondence conveys the impression of a scrupulously polite, modest, even- 
tempered and honest man.’ However, epistolary communication between scholars 
in the seventeenth century was tightly governed by conventions of manners.) 
Spinoza’s self-presentation in his letters cannot be taken as a straightforward 
representation of his inner personality. Recent research has provided a less 
hagiographical account of Spinoza’s careful management of his relationships and of 
his philosophical reputation and impact.’ However, whatever the relationship 
between myth and reality, the idealisation of Spinoza’s life 1s remarkable both in its 
intensity and its ubiquity, particularly during the Early Enlightenment. Over the 
half-century from his death to the 1730s, Spinoza’s image was deeply embedded in 
the formation of the identity of anti-establishment radical philosophy. His 
importance in this process was not simply his intellectual contribution, but also his 


unique status as arguably the first thoroughly secular individual in European 
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history, without even a nominal religious affiliation from 1656 onwards. Because 
of this independence, Spinoza readily stood as representative of the universalism of 
philosophy in its purest form. This universalistic philosophical aspiration was, 
though, troubled and uncertain, and these problems are highlighted in responses to 
Spinoza’s Jewishness. The ambiguities of Spinoza’s cultural status, and the 
ineradicability of his Jewish origins, have been both during the Early Enlightenment 
and sincera key prism through which the philosophical difficulties of negotiating 


both identity and universalism are brought into focus. 


The oldest known biography of Spinoza, and the source of many enduring 
hagiographical anecdotes, was almost certainly written within a year of his death. 
Its author, Jean Maximilien Lucas, was a French Huguenot resident in the 
Netherlands, and an admiring member of Spinoza’s circle. Lucas’ account of his 
subject’s life is devoted and at times hyperbolic in tone, portraying Spinoza as a 


tireless seeker after truth: 


He was so ardent in the search for Truth that, although his health was very 

poor and required rest, he nevertheless took so little rest that once he did not 
; : . : _ 136 

go outside his lodgings during three whole months. 


Lucas’ Spinoza is a paragon of virtue. He is utterly modest: when dying, we are 
told that he requested that his name not be put on his Evhics, ‘saying that such 
affectations were unworthy of a philosopher’.'*’ He has no desire for riches, and 
no fear of poverty: ‘His virtue raised him above all these things’.'°> Lucas is 
careful, though, to humanise his hero. He tells us that Spinoza ‘was no enemy of 
innocent pleasures’, recounting how he happily chatted with the common people 


for relaxation, delighting everybody he encountered with his unpretentious, clear, 


: : 13 : ¢ 
and genial conversation.” He describes his excellent manners, and notes that ‘[h]e 
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had a quality which J esteem all the more because it is rare in a philosopher. He 
was extremely tidy.’'*” 

Lucas emphasises Spinoza’s equanimity and lack of rancour, reporting his calm, 
patient response to the many bitter and defamatory attacks on him personally and 


against the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus.'*' 


The advocacy of Spinoza’s ideas is 
presented by Lucas at inseparable from the attempt to emulate his life: the virtue of 
Spinoza’s philosophy merges with the virtue of the philosopher. The elevation of 
Spinoza to the status of a philosophical saint is most clearly enunciated in the 


concluding paragraphs of the biography, in Lucas’ lamentation of his hero’s death: . 


But since he could not escape the lot of all of us that has life, let us strive to 
walk in his footsteps, or at least to revere him with admiration and with 
praise, if we cannot imitate him. This is what I counsel to steadfast souls: to 
follow his maxims and his lights in such a way as to have them always before 
their eyes to serve as a rule for their actions. 

That which we love and revere in great men lives still and will live through 
all the ages. ... BARUCH DE SPINOZA will live in the remembrance of true 
scholars and in their writings, which are the temple of Immortality.'** 


The only other extant early biography of Spinoza was written by Johann 
Colerus, a German minister of the Lutheran Church at The Hague. Colerus first 
came to The Hague several years after Spinoza’s death, and it seems that he was 
originally prompted to write his text by his discovery of the coincidence that his 
own home had earlier lodged the infamous philosopher himself. His Life of 
Benedict de Spinosa first appeared in Dutch in 1705, and translations into French 
and English appeared in the following year.'*’ Unlike Lucas, Colerus was a 
convinced opponent of Spinoza’s views, which he regarded as dangerously 


atheistic: 


‘This is the true opinion of Spinoza, whatever he might say. He takes the 
liberty to use the word God, and to take it in a sense unknown to all 
Christianity.’ '** 
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However, he deals only cursorily with what he describes as Spinoza’s ‘impious and 
absur’d Doctrines’, referring his readers to the many published refutations of his 
philosophy, and touching briefly on some of his key ideas ‘only to inspire the 
Christian Reader with the aversion and horror he ought to have for such pernicious 
Opinions’.'*” Colerus’ interest is drawn to more elusive questions regarding 
Spinoza’s life and identity. Although he describes Spinoza’s character in a 
markedly less star-struck fashion that does Lucas, he nonetheless corroborates 
Lucas’ image of a mild, serious-minded, modest man.-‘He was sober, and very. - 
frugal’, Colerus tells us, elaborating that although he had numerous friends, a good 
sense of humour, and enjoyed conversation ‘even about trifles’, he was nonetheless 
profoundly serious, spending most of his time ‘quietly in his own chamber; 
troublesome to no Body’.’*° 

Two particular moments in Spinoza’s life particularly fascinate Colerus: firstly 
his excommunication from the Jewish community, which he recounts in detail, and 
secondly his death, an analysis of which_occupies more than ten pages-in a text.of 
barely 100 pages. This ts a subject, Colerus writes, on which there have been ‘so 
many various and false reports’ that he was determined finally to establish the 
truth.'*’ Amongst the stories he recounts is the belief that Spinoza refused to allow 
people to visit him while he was dying; ‘that he spoke once and even several times 
these words “O God have mercy upon me miserable sinner’; and that on the point 
of imminent death he poisoned. himself with.“some Juice of Mandrake’ which he. - 
had kept by him for this purpose. '“* After detailed research, including an interview 
with Spinoza’s landlord and landlady, Colerus claims to have scotched all these 
rumours. He takes particular care in his refutation of the final suggestion, providing 
us with full details of Spinoza’s final apothecary bill: ‘I find in it some Tincture of 
Saffron, some Balsam, some Powder, etc., but there is no Opium nor Mandrake 
mentioned therein’.'*’ Colerus thus establishes that the mask of Spinoza’s fearless 


atheism did not slip at the point of imminent death. While maintaining allegiance to 


the conventional religious beliefthat final reconciliation with God is‘amongst the 
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deepest of human imperatives, Colerus nonetheless meticulously marshals evidence 
to demonstrate that the case of Spinoza demonstrates the possibility of a death that 
is both dignified and godless. 

Despite the theological and philosophical differences between Colerus and 
Lucas, they are both similarly mesmerised by a mythic quality in their subject. For 
both biographers, Spinoza 1s exceptional in his fearless transcendence of all the 
worldly attachments and comforts that for normal! folk are so essential. He has no 
need for material possessions, strong emotional or community ties, or the 
reassurances of conventional religious belief. For Colerus, just as much as for 
Lucas, Spinoza represents the epitome of detachment, which both biographers 
regard as the mark of the true philosopher. While from a theological perspective 
this detachment is inextricable from Spinoza’s alleged ‘atheism’ to which Colerus 
is SO implacably opposed, he is nonetheless clearly deeply impressed at a cultural 
level by the exemplarity of Spinoza’s noble equanimity. This ideal, so powerfully 
crystallised in Spinoza, to a considerable extent transcended the philosophical and 
theological divisions of the Early Enlightenment period. In the many trenchant 
refutations of Spinoza’s philosophy, the virtuousness of his character is usually 
acknowledged, and nowhere directly challenged. Acceptance of Spinoza’s 
exceptional virtue sat in odd coexistence with the demonisation of him as the arch- 
systematiser of atheism. 

Questions of conduct and virtue were a central preoccupation of the Early 
Enlightenment. The construction of non-theological codes of behaviour was an 
important aspect of the cultural practice of scientific and intellectual circles in this 
period, although the nature of this ethical distinctiveness was understood 1n widely 
differing ways. The belief that only religious faith made true virtue possible had 
first been sustainedly attacked by the sceptic philosopher Francois de la Mothe le 
Vayer, in his De la Vertu des Paiens (1642).'*° Pierre Bayle further developed this 
theme in his Pensées Diverses sur la Cométe (1683), in which he argued that *... 
l’atheisme ne conduit pas nécessairement a la corruption des mouers’.'”' Bayle 


offers various ancient philosophers as evidence that ‘les Athées ne sont pas 
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distinguez par l’impureté des moeurs’, but the only modern example he discusses in 
any detail is Lucilio Vanini, burnt in Toulouse in 1619 for alleged atheism. ne 
Elsewhere in this text, however, Bayle discusses Spinoza’s ascetic and principled 
commitment to philosophy. Discussing a report of Spinoza’s death, he 


characteristically discerns a paradoxical absurdity in Spinoza’s constancy: 


Se sentant prés de. sa fin,.il fit venir son hétesse, et la pria.d’empécher . . 
qu’aucun Ministre ne le vint voir en cet état. Sa raison étoit ... qu’il craignoit 
... qu’a la vetie de la mort, sa conscience s’étant reveillée, l’avoit fait 
dementir de sa bravoure, et renoncer a ses sentiments. Peut-on voir une 
vanité plus ridicule et plus outrée que celle-la, et une plus folle passion pour 
la fausse idée on s’est faite de la constance ... ?'”° 


In his article on Spinoza in the Dictionnaire Historique et Critique (1697), 
Bayle gives a more extensive account of Spinoza’s virtuous life, alongside a 
vigorous refutation of his philosophy. Because of the great success of the 
Dictionnaire, it was largely via this conduit that an image of Spinoza.as the 
quintessential virtuous atheist became strongly fixed in the eighteenth-century 
European mind. Once again, it is the paradox of this state of affairs that Bayle 


highlights with relish: 


Those who were acquainted with him [Spinoza], and the peasants of the 
villages where he had lived in retirement for some time, all agree in saying 
that he was sociable, affable, honest, obliging, and of a well-ordered 
morality. This is strange; but, after all, we should not be more surprised by 
this than to see people who live very bad lives even though they are 
completely convinced of the Gospel.'”* 


For Bayle, Spinoza’s exemplary life starkly.demonstrated the disjuncture between. 
virtuous living and religious devotion. However, for more outspoken critics of 
conventional religion it was important-not only to expose the ethical inadequacy of 
piety, but also to develop an alternative, secular notion of virtue. Spinoza’s. 
philosophy was a key inspiration for radicals in their search for a rationalist ethic. 


A brief anonymous essay titled L’Idée d’un Philosophe, preserved within a volume 
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of early eighteenth century clandestine manuscripts, presents virtue as the path to 
true happiness. Expounding an argument clearly based on Spinoza’s Ethics, the 
author states that the philosopher must devote himself to the mastery of his 
passions, through the use of natural reason. The ideal philosopher, the text asserts, 
is ‘un homme qui a perfectionné sa raison naturelle autant qu’on le peut’. He 
must not be excessively bookish: ‘il fait des reflexions non seulement sur ce qu’il 
lit, mais sur tout ce qui se passent a lui’.'*° He is careful to control his passions, 
and lives to the best of his abilities in accordance with reason, as 1s appropriate for 
philosophical ‘amateurs de la sagesse’.’”’ 

A similar argument, emphasising the fact that reason alone 1s adequate as a 
guide for virtue, 1s advocated tn another clandestine text, De la conduite qu’un 
honnéte homme doit garder pendant sa vie. In striving for virtue, the text argues, 
‘nous ne devons avoir que la raison, et lorsqu’elle parle, 1! faut €couter et se 


ic 2 158 = Q he . . ‘ . 
taire’. °” The text offers a list of several exemplary virtuous atheists, including 
Thomas Hobbes as well as a number of ancient philosophers. Pride of place, 


however, 1S given to Spinoza: 


‘Benoit Spinosa étoit dune vie irreprochable, n’enseignoit que la raison et 
5 - 5 9 159 
montre des bonnes maximes sur le devoir de |’ honnete homme. 


For early eighteenth-century radicals, Spinoza’s life was thus sanctified as the 
epitome of philosophical perfection. His virtue was represented as undiluted by any 
distracting commitments or interests: as a supreme philosopher, all mundane 
foibles or peculiarities were expunged from his character. Spinoza’s uniquely 
isolated and autonomous social status made him an ideal exemplar of detachment 
and neutrality. Whereas all of his disciples remained at least to some extent 
bounded in their thinking by their specific national, cultural and religious 


allegiances, Spinoza alone appeared totally free of such attachments. His life could 
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thus readily be universalised as one of total liberation from all social roots and 
bonds. 

The exemplary universalisation of Spinoza’s life intersected problematically, 
however, with the biographical fact of his Jewish origins. Spinoza’s ethnicity is 
invariably obscured in idealised representations of him, but the mechanisms of this 
occlusion are highly intricate and significant. Spinoza’s biographers appear 
unequivocally certain that on renouncing Judaism Spinoza no longer remained in 
any sense a Jew. Bayle presents the stages of Spinoza’s life in linear sequence: 
Spinoza was ‘a Jew by birth, and afterwards a deserter from Judaism, and lastly an 
atheist’.'°’ Colerus similarly seems to be in no doubt about the totality of this 
erasure: Spinoza, he tells us, was ‘originally a Jew’ but ‘after he had forsaken 
Judaism he changed his Name, and call’d himself Benedict in his Writings, and in 
the Letters which he subscribed’.'°’ However, Spinoza’s status as a Jew who had 
rejected Judaism placed him tn a uniquely indeterminate category. The ambiguity of 
Spinoza’s identity was an omnipresent issue, but was always treated with 
considerable delicacy. In his biography, Lucas makes only one substantive 
reference to Spinoza’s Jewishness. However, this isolated statement makes it clear 


that he sees this fact as extremely important: 


But what I esteem most in him is that, although he was born and bred in the 
midst of a gross people who are the source of superstition, he had imbibed 
no bitterness whatever, and that he had purged his soul of those false maxims 
with which so many are infatuated. ... He was entirely cured of those silly 
and ridiculous opinions which the Jews have of God.'” 


Spinoza is here implicitly represented as something almost miraculous: a Jew who 
has utterly transcended the mark of his origin. A powerful echo resonates of the 
life of an earlier Jew who rejected the narrow dogmas of his people; and this echo 
is reinforced by Lucas’ explicit assimilation of Spinoza into his own brand of 


enlightened Christianity: 
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The Law of Jesus Christ leads us to the love of God and of our neighbour, 
which is precisely what reason inspires us to do, according to the opinion of 
Mr. de Spinoza.'”” 


This portrayal of Spinoza as the Jesus Christ of Reason reflects the powerful 
associations for Lucas and others of Spinoza’s exit from Judaism. Millenarian 
expectancy, so intense amongst radicals in the mid seventeenth century, remained a 
potent strand in the thinking of many minority Christian groups throughout the 


Early Enlightenment and beyond.” 


Henry Oldenburg, the secretary of the London 
Royal Society and an admiring and enthusiastic correspondent of Spinoza, was an 
avid millenarian, and saw Spinoza’s abandonment of Judaism as extremely 
significant in this context.'°° As we have seen, a millenarian element can also be 
discerned in Lodowijk Meyer’s work, and it seems likely that similar hopes may 
have animated other members of Spinoza’s circle, for whom his ‘conversion’ could 
not have failed to appear meaningful.'°° Evoking deep-seated Christian imagery, 
Lucas uses Spinoza to cast the heralding of the new insights of natural, rational 
religion as truths laid bare by a prophetic Jew, upholding the deepest spiritual 
truths of Judaeo-Christianity in rebellion against the most deeply dogmatic and 
primitive branch of that tradition. The dawn of Enlightenment 1s thus given a 
subliminally millenarian tinge, with Spinoza performing the key Messianic role as 
its necessarily originally, and then no longer, Jewish harbinger. 

From the late 1670s onwards, Spinoza’s iconic status penetrated rapidly into the 
various subcultures of the Radical Enlightenment. From the outset, his works were 
banned almost everywhere; even in the liberal climate of the United Provinces, pre- 
existing, anti-Socinian censorship legislation was used to drive underground the 
circulation and sale of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. Nowhere could 
Spinoza’s ideas be publicly discussed or referred to approvingly.'°’ The numerous 
published refutations of his ideas, the most prominent of which, besides Bayle’s 


Dictionnaire article, was Christopher Wittich’s Anti-Spinoza (1690), became the 
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main source through which some idea of the substance of Spinoza’s thought was 
made accessible to an educated readership. The transgressive nature of Spinoza’s 
philosophy heightened his interest to groups of freethinkers and religious radicals, 
particularly in the late seventeenth-century Dutch Republic. Thése early Chrétiens 
sans Eglise, to use Leszek Kolakowski’s phrase, were in various ways engaged in 
redefining the relationship between. private faith; reason, and the -organised-church;: 
and were often powerfully drawn both to Spinoza’s ideas and to his own ‘sans 
église’ status.'®* 

Responses to Spinoza were charged with an extra-textual symbolic power. To © 
theological conservatives, the term ‘Spinozist’ very rapidly came into use as a 
hostile broad-brush synonym for atheist, and was widely used to brand opponents 
of almost any non-orthodox hue. Even Wittich, who had attempted to refute 
Spinoza from a Cartesian perspective, on the grounds that he had misapplied the 
Cartesian method, found himself accused by Voetians of Spinozism.'°” To self- 
conscious radicals, allegiance to Spinoza became in itself a transgressive gesture; 
and celebration of the exemplarity of his life could stand as a coded implication of 
sympathy with his ideas. However, although the intellectual influence of Spinoza 
was Clearly considerable in radical circles across Europe by 1700, it is problematic 
to speak of the existence of a ‘Spinozist movement’ in this period. Ideas 
categorised as ‘Spinozist’ were varied in nature, and often diverged considerably 
from Spinoza’s own texts. ‘Spinozism’ in the Early Enlightenment is an elusive and 
shifting phenomenon, far more often evoked by conservatives than explicitly 
identified with by radicals. However, in a nebulous but nonetheless potent manner 
radical thought at this time was suffused with loosely Spinozian ideas, tightly 


intermeshed with a personal fascination with Spinoza himself.'’° 


The text that most powerfully linked Spinoza’s name to the materialist 
philosophical underground of the Early Enlightenment was the infamous Traité des 
Trois Imposteurs. The origins of this anonymous text are still extremely uncertain 


and mysterious. Its central theme has extremely long antecedents: Moses, Jesus 
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and Mohammed, the three great religious leaders, are presented as cynical 
impostors, inventing the details of their respective creeds in order to gain a political 
hold on the gullible masses. This argument was traditionally associated with 
Machiavelli, but can be traced back much further. The notion that Jesus was an 
impostor appears in early Jewish satires such as the Toledot Yeshu, the existence of 


'7| Claims of the existence.of a 


which was known to Christians by the ninth century. 
prototype Three Impostors text extend back to the thirteenth century: a common 
putatative author was the Emperor Frederick IJ, who was excommunicated by 
Pope Gregory IX in 1239 allegedly for this heresy.'’” The same blasphemy was 
also widely attributed to Avveroés, who was an even earlier candidate for the» 
original authorship of the text. Although:there were many reported:sightings ‘of the - 
manuscripts during the early modern period, we have no safe evidence of the 
existence of any such text until around the end of the seventeenth century, when 
various slightly differing versions began to circulate clandestinely, often under an 
intriguing alternative title: L’Esprit de Spinosa. 

In the form that it then surfaced, the text largely consisted of a composite of 
various unattributed extracts, sometimes tendentiously translated, from Vanini, La 
Mothe le Vayer, Naudé, Charron, Hobbes and Spinoza, including a large extract 
from the Ethics. It is still unclear when, where and by whom this manuscript was 
assembled, but according to the recent authoritative scholarship of Silvia Berti, it 
seems probable that the individual responsible was Jan Vroesen, a judicial official 
of Brabant resident in The Hague, and the most likely date around 1700.'” In a 
sense, though, the identification of a definitive author is here not of central 
importance. As Miguel Benitez has pointed out, clandestine manuscripts are by 


their nature ‘open texts’, and this applies particularly strongly to the highly slippery. 
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and shifting Traité des Trois Imposteurs.'’* Both authorship and meaning are 
highly ambiguous in the Traité, which still resists the attempts of historians to 
ascertain its precise developmental chronology. Particularly unclear is the 
relationship between those versions circulating under the standard Trois 
[mposteurs ttle, and the many manuscripts titled L’Esprit de Spinoza. It is 
unknown how or exactly when this title first came into use, but as almost all copies 
of the Esprit are preceded by a version of Lucas’ Life of Spinoza, it seems that a 
decision to link these two texts together was the stimulus for the renaming of the 
main treatise. By 1716, much the same text was circulating both as Le Fameux 
Livre des Trois Imposteurs and as the latter part of La Vie et l’Esprit de M. Benoit 
de Spinoza.'” 

In 1719, the Vie et /’Esprit was published for the first time, by Charles Levier, a 
Huguenot bookseller in The Hague. This was the first time that a major clandestine 
manuscript had been printed, and was therefore a significant publishing event. The 
printed volume is extremely rare, and clearly did not circulate at all widely, but it 
should not be concluded from this that the publishing venture was a failure. 
According to John Christian Laursen, Levier decided on a small print run as part of 
a deliberate price maintenance strategy. This proved to be a very effective 
commercial decision, enabling the text to circulate at very high prices of up to 50 
florins, only 10 florins less than the massive bulk of Bayle’s four-volume 
Dictionnaire.’ ’° It was also important within the culture of radical thought that 
libertine philosophising should remain a minority pursuit, shrouded in a certain 
level of mystique and exclusiveness. Had the market been flooded with the treatise, 
this might have been politically dangerous even in the relatively tolerant 
atmosphere of the Dutch Republic. This would also, though, have jarred with a key 


element of the self-identity of radical readers: that these ideas were only accessible 
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to the select few who were capable of true philosophical thinking and of realising 
the deception of organised religion. 

The relationship between Spinoza’s own philosophy and the overall argument of 
the Esprit de Spinosa is somewhat tenuous. Richard Popkin has suggested that 
Spinoza may even have participated in the composition of a very early edition of 
the Zhree Impostors treatise, but the highly selective use of his Ethics in the text 
makes this seem extremely unlikely.'’’ As Francoise Charles-Daubert has argued, 
the Esprit de Spinosa didn’t diffuse a faithful account of Spinoza’s own ideas, but 
selectively assimilated them into an older tradition of ‘libertinage erudit’, heavily 
laced with materialism.'”* Silvia Berti has pointed out that the manuscript’s 
definition of God as ‘un Etre absolument infini, dont l’un des Atributs est d’étre 
une Substance éternelle, et infinie’'””’ is a subtly altered translation of Spinoza’s 
definition in the Ft/ics. In making the claim that substance itself is an divine 
attribute, in contrast to Spinoza’s own definition of God as ‘a substance consisting 
of infinite attributes’, his metaphysics 1s given a more unambiguously materialist 


° Not only is the tone of the text generally much more polemical and 


gloss. 
impassioned than Spinoza’s own writings — the Bible is swiftly dismissed as a 
product of ‘la fantasie des Rabbins’ '! _ but its philosophical preoccupations 
diverge from his own. This 1s particularly pronounced in the exposition of a totally 
materialist philosophy with which the Esprit culminates. The materiality of the soul 
— described as ‘une matiére trés deliée et toujours en mouvement’ '* _ is discussed 
in great detail, whereas this theme 1s not touched on at all by Spinoza. 

Why, then, was this only very loosely Spinozist text given its secondary title? And 
what was the perceived relationship between Spinoza’s hagiographical Life and his 
impassioned, impatient Spirit? The mild, temperate tone of Lucas’ Life contrasts 
markedly with the philosophical and political vigour of the Spirit, and this poses a 


paradoxical disjuncture between the two texts: the fiery Spirit does not at all seem 
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to be in the spirit of Spinoza as he is portrayed in the Life. It is on a different, less 
literal level that the Esprit de Spinosa is worthy of its name. The two texts share a 
common theme of outsiderness, and of the rejection at the most fundamental level 
of religious tradition. Because Spinoza’s adult life was lived outside the structures 
of organised religion, his ‘spirit’ could be claimed as that of the repudiation of all 
religious authority, which is the central message of the Three Impostors thesis. The 
sanctification of Spinoza’s life is thus extended to apply also to his philosophy, and 
his own metaphysics is displaced by a new representation of his ideas as imbued 
with a generalised spirit of anti-religious subversion. In these combined texts, the 
libertarian ideals of the Radical Enlightenment find their fullest expression. 
Together, the Life and the Spirit present Spinoza as the perfect embodiment of 
escape from dogma and tradition to the ideal of absolute philosophical freedom and 
wisdom. 

The idealisation of Spinoza was problematised, however, by the fact of the 
philosopher’s Jewish roots. Not only did this ethnic particularity jar with the 
universalisation of Spinoza’s image, but Judaism itself was widely regarded as the 
epitome of unenlightened superstition and legalism: the very opposite of the values 
associated with Spinoza himself. Claiming Spinoza fully for the radical 
Enlightenment thus required the erasure of all traces of Jewishness from his 
identity. In Levier’s 1719 publication, this editorial operation can be clearly 
detected. Levier interpolated into Lucas’ Life a physical description of Spinoza 
based on the information given by Colerus in his biography. Colerus, however, 


explicitly describes Spinoza as characteristically Jewish: 


He was of a middle size, he had good features in his face, his skin some-what 
black, black curl’d Hair, long Eyebrows, and of the same Colour, so that one 
might easily know him by his Looks that he was descended from Portuguese 


183 
Jews. 


In Levier’s version, Colerus’ words are subtly amended: 


‘Tl étoit d’une taille médiocre, 11 avoit les traits du visage bien proportionez, 
la peau fort brune, les cheveux noirs et frisez, les sourcils de la méme 


I8k3 7 or ; 
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couleur, les yeux petits, noir et vifs, une physionomie assez agréable, et |’air 
Portugais.’'** 


This description, and in particular its vague concluding reference to Spinoza’s 
‘Portuguese’ air cleanses Spinoza of any explicit trace of his Jewish ethnicity. 

This conscious erasure 1s more explicit in the choice of image and words on the 
frontispiece of Levier’s edition. Opposite the title page, a portrait of Spinoza 
appears that is immediately striking in its total lack of resemblance to any other 
surviving portrait of the philosopher. A print of an engraving by Etienne-Jahandier 
Desrochers, later appointed ‘graveur du rot’ at the French court, it was identified 
by Ernst Altkirch more than eighty years ago as a representation not of Spinoza at 
all, but of René ‘the Good’, Duke of Anjou and King of Naples in the fifteenth 
century.'”> Silvia Berti has recently confirmed that the costume was copied directly 
from an engraving of King René in Desrochers’ collection, and has suggested that 
this visage was simply intended elegantly to depict the physical features attributed 


$6 


to Spinoza in the text.'°° However, the rhyme appearing on the title-page opposite 


the image amounts to an admission that the portrait 1s not a genuine one: 


Si faute d’un pinceau fidéle 
Du fameux SPINOSA I’on n’a pas peint les traits; 
La Sagesse étant 1:mmortelle, 
; 2. U8 
Ses Ecrits ne mourront jamais. 


Together, the poem and the portrait seem implicitly to make the claim that the 
transcendental immortality of his wisdom render irrelevant the precise details of 
Spinoza’s personal appearance. As representative of the quintessence of 
philosophical goodness, it matters little if his individual looks are blurred with 
those of another semi-mythical archetype of goodness, René of Anjou, who 
reputedly retired from kingship to a life devoted to Provengal poetry and 
agriculture. As Silvia Berti has argued, the editors of the volume were clearly 


concerned to de-judaise Spinoza, by representing him with an image that offered 
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no hint of his Jewishness.'*° Unlike Desrochers’ print, several surviving portraits of 
Spinoza painted during his life depict him with much more characteristically Jewish 
features.’ 

However, it is not simply the case that Desrochers’ image is intended to erase 
all awareness of Spinoza’s Jewish origins. The cartouche directly beneath the bust 


indeed specifically mentions this fact: 


Benoist Spinosa, fameux Philosophe natif d’ Amsterdam. II fut d’abord Juif 
de Religion, i] se separa de la communion judaique et professa ensuite 

5 . ‘ , 5 i C 

|’ Atheisme. mort 4 la Haye en 1677, agé d’environ 44 ans./”" 


This strikingly un-Jewish portrait thus attracts attention in its own caption to the 
fact that it is of a Jewish subject. Spinoza’s Jewish origins are not simply 
concealed, but positively highlighted, in order subsequently to be erased. Spinoza’s 
separation from ‘la communion Judaique’ is presented as significant, but as 
absolute, to the extent that even all visual traces of his Jewishness are negated by 
it. The insistence on Spinoza’s universality is here revealed as in a sense dependent 
on his Jewish origins. His ethnic specificity represents the photographic negative of 
his philosophical idealisation: it therefore needs not to be forgotten, so that it can 
then deliberately be erased. Paradoxically, though, the need to maintain the 
visibility of this act of erasure also guarantees its inconclusiveness. The attempt to 
obliterate all remnants of Spinoza the Jew in Spinoza the philosopher cannot, 
ultimately, succeed, particularly when the strained artificiality of this process is 
rendered so explicit. Spinoza’s ineradicable Jewishness thus lingers as a powerful 
destabilising fault line in the narrative of universal philosophical exemplarity 


constructed around him. 


The image of Spinoza was a central site of contestation in the early formation of 
modern philosophy. Universalism was fundamental to the identity of the 
Enlightenment: in contrast with the culturally and textually specific truth claims of 


religion, philosophy 1n its purest form was defined by its rejection of these horizons 
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of thought. Both for the detractors and the proponents of this emergent intellectual 
culture, Spinoza stood as the archetypal philosopher, epitomising pure detachment 
and abstraction. However, he also represented the limits of this vision. Taking their 
lead from Bayle, those who saw Spinoza as a dangerous atheist typically set his 
mild-mannered life and pernicious philosophy in stark juxtaposition with each 
other, thus underlining the danger of the deceptive charms-of secular. .. 
philosophising. For radicals, identification with Spinoza enabled symbolic. - 
identification with an internally contradictory self-image, simultaneously 
respectably virtuous and fearlessly radical, and both abstractly universal and 
concretely individual. Although these paradoxes were almost always concealed, the 
deployment of Spinoza in Early Enlightenment radicalism retained a suppressed. . 
destabilising power. 

Over the middle decades of the eighteenth century, interest in Spinoza declined 
across Europe. Particularly in the salon culture of Paris at the height of the 
Enlightenment, philosophy merged-easily with cultured sociability. The identity of 
the philosopher was no longer a focus of deep tension, and there-was therefore less 
need to invoke Spinoza as an exemplary model. However, with the emergence of 
Romanticism the nature of philosophy once again came under intense scrutiny, and 
with this came renewed interest in Spinoza. The German ‘Spinoza Renaissance’ of 
the 1780s centred around a controversy between Moses Mendelssohn and 
Friedrich Jacobi over the interpretation of Spinoza’s philosophy, which had wide 
cultural and intellectual resonances. Both Herder and Goethe deeply admired 
Spinoza, both as a philosopher and as a person. The problematics of Spinoza’s 
universal exemplarity were for both men a key point of reference in their attempts 
to rethink the relationship between personal beliefs and objective truth. a 

In the twentieth century, Spinoza has to an exceptional extent been subject to 
contesting interpretations and competing claims. He continues to inspire a vigour 
of advocacy that is not paralleled in the treatment of any other major philosopher. 
Bertrand Russell described Spinoza as ‘the noblest and most loveable of the great 


philosophers’,'”” a sentiment with which many current Spinoza specialists do not 
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disguise their agreement.'”* 


The literary scholar Christopher Norris has nominated ~ 
Spinoza as of crucial foundational importance in the western tradition of critical 
theory, which he sees as now imperilled by the excesses of nihilistic post- 
modernism. Spinoza, Norris argues, is of key salutary value for us today because 
he was committed to the central distinctions of truth and error, and of 
hermeneutically derived meaning against doctrinal dogmatism.'”* He thus provides 
cogent arguments against both nihilism and fundamentalism, and is therefore on the 
side of today’s ‘unfinished project of the Enlightenment’.'”° 

From a different perspective, a number of scholars have emphasised the Jewish 
side to Spinoza’s thought. For Yirmiyahu Yovel, Spinoza was ‘the first Secular 
Jew’,'”° and in his abiding attachment to the notion of eternal Jewish survival was 
also in a sense a ‘closet Zionist’.'”’ Such themes have resonated powerfully in the 
reception of Spinoza in Israel, where Spinoza studies have been extremely popular 
focus in the exploration of the contours and possibilities of secular Jewish 
identity.'”* The issues at stake here, though, resonate beyond specifically Israeli or 
Jewish contexts. The ‘re-Jewing’ of Spinoza tests the possibility of integrating a 
recognition of his cultural specificity with a universalistic interpretation of his 
philosophy. This brings to the fore the general tensions inherent in any attempt to 
draw together cultural or ethnic particularity and philosophical universalism: a 
problem that remains a central challenge of late twentieth-century politics. 

Spinoza has also been subject to powerful identificatory claims from Marxist- 
oriented intellectuals. Gilles Deleuze has focused attention on Spinoza’s notion of 
‘expression’, which he regards as offering a pathway to a socially integrating 
theory of communication.'”’ In his What is Philosophy?, co-written with the 


psychoanalyst Felix Guattari, he explains the basis of this deep admiration more 


fully, praising the purity of Spinoza’s notion of immanence, and proclaiming him 
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‘the prince of philosophers’.*”’ For the prominent Italian Marxist, Antonio Negri, 
the importance of Spinoza is more explicitly political. Spinoza’s thought offers, he 
writes, ‘the first Modern definition of a revolutionary project ... of a rational 
refoundation of the world, based on liberation, rather than on exploitation.’*”! 
Negri’s Spinoza uniquely offers a pathway, through ethics, to freedom, and thus 
provides both political and ethical inspiration. In a published letter to Guattari, 
Negri evokes ‘the good Spinoza’, with his commitment to love as the mediating 
force between power and knowledge, as an ethical and strategic model for the 
Italian Left, in response to the state terrorism of the 1970s.7°* Once again, 
Spinoza’s idealised character intermingles with his customised philosophy in an 
powerful vision of intellectual.exemplarity.. 

More than three hundred years after his death, the figure of Spinoza still retains 
a particular inspirational power. However, exactly what Spinoza represents 
remains highly contested, and his spirit still stands in a very uncertain relationship 
with his embodied life. Echoing Derrida’s evocation of Marx as a spectral presence 
that perpetually and inescapably haunts the political conscience of the capitalist 


d,’°’ we should perhaps also recognise the presence of Spinoza’s spirit as 


worl 
another philosophical apparition who refuses to be exorcised. Spinoza’s spectrality 
is that of the ideal of a pure philosophy, embracing both personal integrity.and .. 
universal wisdom. In the radical Early Enlightenment, this aspiration was very 
alive, and its envisioned realisation was embodied in an image of Spinoza 
simultaneously as an exemplary individual and as the philosophical voice of 
universal wisdom and reason. However, this universalisation. was destabilised. by 
the particular specificity of which it -was an inversion: Spinoza’s ineradicable 
Jewish origins. In universalising Spinoza, the Radical Enlightenment not only 
distorted his biographical memory, but also implicitly rejected any 
acknowledgement of the importance of Jewish thought and experience in his 


philosophy, and for the development of the rational critique of religion more 


generally. However, in various distinct but overlapping ways, this erasure of the 
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specifically Jewish contribution to the Enlightenment could not be fully sustained. 
The lingering persistence of Spinoza’s Jewishness is only one, particularly explicit, 
dimension of the problematisation of Enlightenment universalism by the enduring 


presence of Judaism. 


14] 


Chapter Four 


Reason.and Religion in the Radical Enlightenment ---- 


i) Enlightenment and Kabbalah 


The mystical texts and techniques of the Kabbalah claim to enclose the hidden 
inner truth of the-Mosaic revelation. It is therefore in a sense-paradoxical that this. 
tradition has perhaps since its inception been considerably influenced from outside 
Judaism. The relationship between ancient Gnostic and Neoplatonic thought and 
the early Kabbalah is still a matter of considerably scholarly disagreement and 
uncertainty. However, the Neoplatonic contemplation of the relationship between 
the material, sensory world and the ineffable and infinite unity of godly perfection 
clearly influenced much Jewish philosophy, from Philo to Maimonides.’ It was not, 
though, until the flowering of the Kabbalah in thirteenth-century Languedoc and 
Catalonia that the close relationship between Neoplatonism and Jewish thought 
was clearly expressed. The Kabbalistic conception of God as revealed through the 
ten divine potentialities, or Sephirot, was enunciated by some of the Gerona 
mystics in a manner that highlighted the affinity between this notion and 
Neoplatonic theosophy.” The nature and extent of interaction between mystical 
Judaism and Christianity in this period, however, remains unclear. According to 
Gershom Scholem, the emergence of Kabbalah in thirteenth-century Languedoc 
was Closely related to the contemporaneous Cathar heresy, and was essentially the 
product of a fusion of a Jewish Gnostic tradition with Neoplatonism.’ This 
argument has recently been challenged by Moshe Idel, who places more emphasis 
on the autonomous development of the largely orally transmitted Kabbalistic 


tradition, and who regards the thirteenth-century Kabbalah not as a novel 
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philosophical leap but as a defensive re-articulation of long-standing rabbinical 
mystical tradition, in opposition to Maimonides’ Aristotelian rationalistic: 
systematisation of Judaism.” 

Whatever the degrce-of external influence-on the Mediterranean Kabbalists, 
though, there is an undoubted affinity between the medieval Kabbalah and leading 
traditions of Christian esotericism.? When Pico della Mirandola and other 
Neoplatonists turned their attention to Jewish mysticism in the late fifteenth 
century, they did not simply perpetuate the tradition of crudely Christological 
manipulation of the Kabbalah, which had been initiated by converted Jews ‘in ~ 
medieval Spain. The desire to use the Kabbalah. to demonstrate Christian:truths © 
remained important to the Neoplatonic Kabbalists: Pico asserted that ‘no science 
can better convince us of the divinity of Jesus Christ than magic and the 
Kabbalah’.° However, he and his associates also sincerely regarded themselves as 
engaging in abstracted Neoplatonic theosophical speculation.’ In Johannes 
Reuchlin’s slightly later work the manipulation of the Kabbalah for explicitly © 
Christian ends is more starkly evident. Reuchlin’s most insistently laboured 
argument is his justification for the insertion of an extra letter — a shin — into the 
Tetragrammaton, to give the holy name Yehoshua, or Jesus.® However, despite 
this blatant distortion, the fascination with the Kabbalah of scholars such as 
Reuchlin was genuine.’ The apparent hermeneutic power of basic Kabbalistic 
techniques — particularly numerology, the ars combinatoria, and the finding of 
hidden meanings within the sacred texts — stirred great excitement and curiosity. 
Paradoxically, their desire to establish Christian truths at the supremely profound 
level of the mystical manipulation of the holy language of God’s revelation 
necessarily drew them into a deeper and more respectful engagement with Judaism. 

Although the Christian Kabbalah continued to attract suspicion during the 


sixteenth century, it increasingly gained acceptance as a valid branch of theological 
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inquiry, and leading practitioners such as Guillaume Postel (1510-1581) and the 
Venetian Franciscan Francesco Giorgio (1460-1541) commanded wide respect.'° 
To an extent, it is even possible to speak of a parallel diffusion within the Jewish 
and Christian worlds of the mystical symbolism of the Sephirot: the ten divine 
potentialities, held in relation to each other in the mystical structure of the Tree of 
God, in the unknowable root and the invisible sap of which resides the En-Sof, the 
hidden, infinite God.'' The systematising works of the Safed mystic Moses 
Cordovero (1522-1570) were of leading importance in the popularisation of this 
imagery, based on the medieval Zohar, amongst Jews.'* To a much lesser extent, 
knowledge of these ideas also spread amongst Christians, through the studies of 
Giorgio, Postel and others.'’ Scholem has also noted striking parallels between the 
Zoharic Kabbalah and the mystical theodicy of the German cobbler Jacob Boehme 
(1575-1624), who, he writes, appears to have ‘discovered the world of Sephirot all 
over again’.'* The immense complexity and inscrutability of the Zoharic Kabbalah 
severely limited its impact in non-Jewish circles. Nonetheless, in parallel with the 
blossoming of Christian Hebraism in the decades around 1600, Christian interest in 
Jewish mysticism also reached a very high ebb. 

At this time, however, the Kabbalistic tradition itself was in considerable flux. 
largely due to the Kabbalistic teaching of Isaac Luria (1534-1572), a student of 
Cordovero in Safed. Although the extent to which Luria’s ideas represent a radical 
break with earlier Kabbalistic tradition remains disputed, the Lurianic theory of 
creation was immensely influential in both Jewish and Christian circles. According 
to this account, the creation of the world was preceded by tsimtsum: the 
withdrawal of the divine — En-Sof — into a single point, in order to vacate space for 
the creation of the Universe. There then follows the act of creation itself, which 
ends with the calamity of the ‘breaking of the vessels’, causing imperfection in the 
world. The task of humanity is tikkun olam: the cosmic repair of the world, by 


reconstituting the broken vessels and restoring creation to its intended perfection.’ 
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According to Gershom Scholem, the Lurianic Kabbalah was most profoundly a 
redemptive response to the recent trauma of exile from Spain.'°® Although this 
argument has recently been criticised by Moshe Idel and others,’’ the flavour of the 
Lurianic system does seem to be echoed in the heightening mood of redemptive 
Optimism within early seventeenth-century Jewry, culminating in the 1660s with the 
Shabbatai Zevi affair. 

Whether or not Luria’s teaching should accurately be understood as suffused 
with a yearning for mystical redemption, it was certainly in these terms that it was 
interpreted by Christians. In the charged atmosphere of millenarian enthusiasm in 
much of mid seventeenth-century Europe, the discovery of the Lurianic Kabbalah 
by Christian radicals created great excitement. The Lurianic emphasis on tikkun 
olam resonated powerfully with the millenarian and utopian hopes of radical 
Christians who envisioned an imminent end to religious conflict and division. These 
aspirations, which became closely associated with a proto-Enlightenment 
commitment to the triumph of some form of ‘natural religion’, were also, however, 
associated with a pronounced hostility towards the alleged legalism and exclusivity 
of Judaism. The Kabbalah thus provoked profoundly ambivalent and contradictory 
responses; and by the late seventeenth century a complex philosophical matrix had 


emerged within which these contrary impulses strained against each other. 


The two most important non-Jewish popularisers of the Lurianic Kabbalah were 
Christian Knorr von Rosenroth (1636-89), the son of a Lutheran minister in Silesia, 
and the charismatic Flemish mystic, Francis Mercurius van Helmont (1614-98). 
Wan Helmont was one of the most famously charismatic peripatetic visionaries of 
mid seventeenth-century Europe, and was throughout his life preoccupied by 
Judaism. His first major work, Alphabeti veré Naturalis Hebraici (1667), written 
im prison in Rome after his consignment to the Inquisition by the Archbishop of 
Mainz in 1661,'° is a eulogy to the holy language, which he considers as the perfect 


union of orthography and phonetics. For each letter of the Hebrew alphabet, he 
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provides an elaborate textual and diagrammatic analysis of the vocal production of 
the associated sound, arguing that these movements form the basis of the shape of 
the written letter itself. Beyond this idealised fascination with Hebrew — a long- 
standing theme in linguistic speculation'? - Van Helmont was also deeply 
impressed by the emphasis in Judaism on study and education. The appendix of his 
Paradoxical Discourses is devoted to an analysis of the teaching techniques of the 
Beit HaMidrash of the Second Temple period, the excellence of which, he argues, 
was acknowledged by Christ, and which should still form the basis of Christian 
religious instruction. In order to further this end, van Helmont concludes his text 
with a list of “Christ’s Hundred Commandments’, extrapolated from the gospels, 
but explicitly modelled on the Jewish codification of the 613 mitzvot.”” Van 
Helmont turned to Judaism as part of his search for the mystical essence of divine 
truth, and was therefore particularly drawn to the most mystical aspects of Judaism 
itself. 

A similar idealism animated the interest of Knorr von Rosenroth. As a young 
man in the 1660s, Knorr travelled extensively in Europe, during which he 
developed an intense interest in religious mysticism. While in Amsterdam, he 
studied with rabbis and acquired manuscript copies of Kabbalistic texts.”' From 
1668 onwards he settled in Sulzbach, in northern Bavaria, where he enjoyed the 
patronage of the local Prince, Christian August. It was in Sulzbach that he 
prepared and published the two volumes of his masterwork, the Kabbalah 
Denudata (1677, 1684). Van Helmont was a key collaborator on this project, 
which also involved the Cambridge Platonist Henry More. Knorr and Van Helmont 
located within the Kabbalah fresh insights into the uncontaminated, original prisca 
theologica: the purified philosophy revealed orally by God to Moses on Mount 
Sinai. They shared a deeply irenic vision of religious unity and peace, and believed 
that Kabbalistic study could reveal the core, primeval truths of pure, universal 
religion, and thus lead to the healing of denominational divisions within 


Christianity. 
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The Kabbalah Denudata is a bulky compendium of Kabbalistic texts, supported 
by an extensive supporting apparatus of indices, synopses, glosses, references to 
both rabbinic and Christian scholarship, a detailed glossary, and lengthy 
commentaries by van Helmont, More, and Knorr himself. Most of the work is in 
Latin only, but certain key texts, most notably the Zohar, are printed both in 
Hebrew and in parallel Latin translation. For the first time, an extensive range of 
Kabbalistic material was made available to non-readers of Hebrew. Although there 
are many errors in the text, according to Scholem these occur mainly in the 
translation of difficult Zoharic passages, and arise most often from Knorr’s 
excessively literalistic precision as a translator, and not, contrary to the assumption 
of some scholars, from a deliberate attempt to distort the Kabbalah.*” The 
Kabbalah Denudata is clearly a work of extremely serious and scrupulous 
scholarship. However, Knorr and his collaborators did not simply present an 
interpretatively neutral selection of Kabbalistic texts. Particular prominence is 
given to the Lurianic system, categorised in the text as the ‘recent Kabbalah’. 
Allison Coudert has estimated that about a quarter of the Kabbalah Denudata is 
devoted to the writings of disciples of Luria.”* However, the prominence given to 
the Lurianic Kabbalah is much greater than this raw figure suggests, given that the 
bulk of the compendium is taken up with either general commentary or with the 
extremely lengthy foundational text of the Zohar. While implicitly presenting his 
opus as comprehensive in scope, Knorr in fact presents a selective view of the 
Kabbalah, reflecting his own philosophical and political concerns. 

Particular prominence is given in both volumes to the writings of Abraham 
Cohen Herrera, who was perhaps the most explicitly philosophical exponent of the 
Lurianic Kabbalah. Herrera came from a Tuscan Marrano background, his family 
having emigrated there from Cordoba in the mid sixteenth century. He first 
encountered the Kabbalah in the early 1590s, studying with Israel Sarug, an early 
propagator of the Lurianic system in Italy, Dalmatia and elsewhere. At some stage 


after 1600 he left Italy, and eventually settled in Amsterdam, where he wrote his 
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two major works, Puerta del Cielo and Casa de Dios.** A Hebrew translation of 
these Spanish texts, by the Amsterdam rabbi Isaac Aboab de Fonseca, appeared in 
1655,” and lengthy extracts and translations from this edition are included in the 
Kabbalah Denudata.”° The extract from the Puerta del Cielo, titled by Knorr 
‘Sha’ar Hashamayim, seu Porta Coelorum’, is presented as a philosophical 
summary of the connections between the Kabbalah and Neoplatonic philosophy. 
This reading 1s highlighted in the subtitle Knorr gives to the work: ‘in quo 
Dogmata Cabbalistica Philosophicé proponutur et cum Philosophia Platonica 
conferuntur’.’’ Herrera’s text places great emphasis on the unity and perfection of 
the first cause, and describes in detail the Lurianic theory of creation: tsimtsum, 
divine retreat, followed by aziluth, the emanation of the divine into the world, 
through Adam Kadmon, the primordial man, from whose cosmic anthropomorphic 
form stream the lights which form the vessels to contain the Sefirot.** The eighth 
and final dissertation of the text offers a lucid philosophical exposition of the final 
stage of this process: the shattering of the lower vessels due the intensity of the 
light streaming into them from the eyes of Adam Kadmon, and the consequent 
need to work towards the reconstitution of these vessels from their dispersed 
fragments and ‘holy sparks’, in the labour of tikkun.’” Herrera emphasises the 
affinity of this theory with Neoplatonic philosophy, which he explicitly argues is 
identical to the key Lurianic notion of the healing of the lower vessels through their 
self-recognition in and strengthening from the power of the higher, unbroken 


Sefirot: 


Dies is nichts anderes, als was die Philosophen (Marsilius Ficinus) sagen. 
Namlich da der niedrigere Intellekt die héheren erkennt, je nachdem diese 
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sein intellektuales Vermégen disponieren und formen und ihm die notigen 
Arten schenken.*” 


Herrera interpreted Lurianic Kabbalah in fundamentally metaphorical terms. In 
doing so, he was strongly influenced by non-Jewish thought: the works of Thomas 
Aquinas, Marsilio Ficino and Pico della Mirandola were key sources for his 
argument.”’ His strikingly philosophical interpretation of the Kabbalah was very 
attractive to Knorr and Van Helmont, as it strongly resonated with their own 
metaphorical understanding of tikkun as the healing of religious division in the 
world. Herrera’s explicitly non-literal understanding of the Kabbalah marginalised 
his work within the Jewish world, where it had very limited influence. However, 
this same aspect of his work made him particularly accessible to Christians, 
amongst whom he was accorded much higher status.** By presenting Herrera’s 
work as much more authoritative than it was recognised as amongst Jews, Knorr 
was able implicitly to elide the Kabbalah with his own philosophy of mystical 
ecumenical irenicism. 

The Kabbalah Denudata stands in the intersection of the Renaissance and the 
Enlightenment. Knorr’s first biographer, Kurt Salecker, regarded his thought as 
rooted in sixteenth-century traditions of mystical speculation, and markedly at odds 
with the prevalent proto-Enlightenment rationalism of the 1670s.** In contrast, 
Allison Coudert has argued that the Kabbalah Denudata was a forward-looking 
work, based on distinctively Enlightenment values of tolerance, ecumenicalism, and 
an optimistic commitment to social and scientific progress.” It is, though, 
impossible to demarcate between the mystical and the progressive elements of 
Knorr’s thought. In the Kabbalah Denudata, the Kabbalah simultaneously 
represents both a mystical prisca theologica and the pinnacle of abstract 
philosophy; both a domain of divine contemplation and the fruit of meticulous 


critical scholarship; and both a specifically Jewish esoteric tradition and the basis 
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for a universalist metaphysical optimism. This text offers perhaps the most striking 
example of the tight and inextricable connections between post-Renaissance 
mysticism and Enlightenment rationalism. As a work of scholarship, the Kabbalah 
Denudata reflects both a continued reverence for long-standing traditions of 
learning and a commitment to the more rigorous standards of critical textual 
analysis and interpretation characteristic of the Early Enlightenment. 
Philosophically, Knorr’s compendium is also a Janus-headed text: in its yearning to 
unify all fields of thought and knowledge, it resonates equally powerfully with 
Renaissance esotericism and with the practical universalism of the Enlightenment. 
The Kabbalah Denudata reflects not only the positive vision of the Early 
Enlightenment, but also its lacunae. Prominent amongst these ts the ambiguity 
surrounding the position of Judaism, which in this text is both exoticised and 
universalised. Knorr’s view of the Kabbalah 1s clearly extremely positive: he 
explicitly states that it offers a unique path to the establishment of profound and 
unambiguous knowledge, and thus to the end of all interdenominational 
disagreement and discord.’ However, he regards the Kabbalah as revealing 
universal truths that transcend Judaism, and in so doing extinguish it. Although 
Jewish mystical sources offer the blueprint for Knorr’s Christian ecumenical vision, 
there is no space for Judaism itself within this vision. Allison Coudert’s judgement 
that a ‘unique aspect of Sulzbach philo-Semitism was a complete absence of anti- 
Semitism’’” is true in the sense that there is no expression of hostility towards 
Judaism in the text: indeed, the second volume opens with the words ‘Lector1 
Philebraeo Salutem!’*’ Nonetheless, the Sulzbach project was based on an 
appropriation of the Kabbalah, and on the erasure of Jewish particularism within a 
general ecumenicalism. In the Kabbalah Denudata, the traditional conviction that 
the Kabbalah contained within it mystical proofs of key Christian doctrines was, in 
a sense, subsumed within a deeper, characteristically Early Enlightenment tension 
between Judaism and universalism. Knorr and his collaborators combined a 
profound scholarly respect for Jewish sources with a fundamental belief in the 


obsolescence of Judaism itself. Their endeavour was based on a suppressed 
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paaeox: they sought to use specifically Jewish traditions of mystical reflection in 
order to establish the obsolescence of religious specificity in all its forms. This 
simultaneous privileging and erasure of Judaism produced a significant strand of 
confusion and internal contradiction submerged beneath the surface of the text. 
These internal strains finally undermined the early enthusiasm for the Kabbalah 
of Knorr’s associate Henry More. In his early writings, More saw the Mosaic 
philosophy, mystically interpreted, as the original source of the deepest truths of 


Neoplatonism, transmitted from the Jewish to the Grecian world by Pythagoras: 


the ancient Pythagorick, or Judaick Cabbala did consist of what we now call 
Platonism and Cartesianism, the latter being as it were the body, the other 
the Soul of that Philosophy.”® 


The motion of the Earth, the ‘praeexistency of the Soul’, and the ‘Atomick 
Philosophy’ are all doctrines that More claims to be part of the ‘Philosophick 
Cabbala’.*” More’s Conjectura Cabbalistica (1653) reflected his early interest in ~ 
the Kabbalah, which led to him being drawn into the Kabbalah Denudata project, 
through his friendship with Van Helmont.*” However, during the preparation of 
this work More grew increasingly impatient with the intricacies of Kabbalistic 
scholarship. In a critical essay that he insisted was included in the compendium, he 
attacked Kabbalism as both unnecessarily complicated and falsely materialistic and - 
pantheistic.*' Having previously admired the universalism of the Kabbalah, More 
now condemned it as narrowly Jewish. He associated with Judaism the failure to 
distinguish adequately between the material and the divine; a shortcoming that he 
discerned both in the Kabbalah and in Spinoza’s philosophy.** Having lost his 
former conviction that Jewish mysticism could provide a universalising 


underpinning for his own scientific and metaphysical beliefs, More’s attitude 
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towards this tradition flipped into an almost diametrically opposed position. No 
longer a prisca theologica, the Kabbalah instead appeared as the epitome of 


obscurantist, unspiritual parochialism. 


A very similar cluster of shifts and associations occurs in the writings of one of the 
most intriguing writers of the German Early Enlightenment, Johann Georg 
Wachter. Wachter wrote intensively on the Kabbalah, in the course of which his 
opinion of it shifted in the opposite direction from More’s, from denigration to 
enthusiasm.” In his first book on the subject, Der Spinozismus in Judenthumb 
(1699), Wachter put forward the thesis that Spinoza had been a secret Kabbalist, 
and that it was this alien belief system that had provided the source for his 
dangerous, absurd, and intrinsically Jewish philosophy. This-argument provoked 
considerable controversy, in response to which Wachter wrote a second work, 
Elucidarius Cabalisticus (1706), in which he discreetly but crucially amended his 
argument. He maintained his insistence on the Kabbalistic roots of Spinoza’s 
thought, but rather than using this as the basis for a critique of his philosophy, he 
instead professed agreement with the fundamental truth contained both in the 
Kabbalah and in Spinoza’s interpretation of it. Wachter effected this important 
intellectual shift extremely casually. He did not explicitly retract his earlier work, 
and seemed not to regard his two texts as being in direct contradiction with each 
other, in the sense that they self-evidently appear to be from a modern perspective. 
The key to an understanding of this puzzle lies in Wachter’s deep ambivalence 
towards Judaism. For Wachter, as for so many Early Enlightenment thinkers, 
Judaism in general, and Jewish mysticism in particular, provoked simultaneous 
reactions of repulsion and attraction, and impulses towards both repudiation and 
assimilation. It is this profound instability of attitude that led Wachter to fluctuate 
so widely in his expressed views, and it is beneath these fluctuations that we must 
search for any coherent core to his thinking. 

Wachter’s original decision to engage critically with Spinoza seems to have 


been spurred by alarm. While in Amsterdam in 1698-9, Wachter encountered the 
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famous Moses Germanus, a man who; as a Christian and under the name Johann ~~ 
Peter Spaeth, had first encountered the Kabbalah whilst working under Knorr van 
Rosenroth on the preparation of the Kabbalah Denudata. Spaeth was so impressed 
by what he discovered that, having already converted from Catholicism to 
Lutheranism and then, like Van Helmont, to Quakerism, he converted to Judaism 
and settled in Amsterdam under his new name.“ Troubled by this instance of the 
power of the Kabbalah having precisely the opposite conversionary effect from that 
which had been conventionally claimed for it by Christian Kabbalists, Wachter 
entered into debate with Spaeth,” and the bulk of Der Spinozismus in Judenthumb 
is presented as an adversarial argument against him. However, this text is not 
simply a polemic against this eccentric and isolated Jewish convert. Wachter also 
explores key metaphysical questions, such as the process of creation and the 
relationship between God and the material and inhabited world. 

Wachter was known as a religious and philosophical radical, of the sort that 
were disdainfully described in Germany as ‘freidenker’.*° Although he 
unambiguously considered himself a Christian, he was not concerned in Der 
Spinozismus in Judenthumb to defend the orthodoxies of any brand of mainstream 
Christianity. Rather, he sought to elucidate the key parameters of ‘natural religion’, 
which he believed to be self-evident to human reason and not requiring any 
recourse to elaborate theology. It is on rational grounds that Wachter asserts the 


obvious existence of a God clearly distinct from the world: 


Wir Heyden sahen aus dem Lichtt der Vernuft ... das dieser Gott ... ein 
auBerweltiger Geist, ein Nihil Horum, und ein von dieser Sichtbaren Welt 
unterschiedenes Etwas sein miisse.”’ 


Wachter argues that Spinoza’s immanent view of God contradicts this self-evident 
common sense. Spinoza’s God, he insists, is nothing other than the hidden, infinite 


En-Sof: the mystical concept of divine omnipresence elaborated in the Zoharic 
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theory of the tree of the Sephirot. He summarises this theosophical outlook as the 
‘Vergotterung der Welt’, and argues that this notion, which denies the distinction 
between God and the sensible world, is the cornerstone of Spinozism, of the 
Kabbalah, and of Judaism in general.** He offers a detailed critique of this idea, 
insisting that there is a ‘... grosser Unterschied ....zwischen Gott und der .... 
gegenwartigen Welt’.”’ In support of this assertion, he sets out a fifteen-point table 
of distinctions between God and the material world, cross-referenced with another 
list of God’s attributes and perfections.”” 

Wachter’s argument does not allow for any disagreement amongst Jews or 
diversity within Judaism. He gives a brief biographical summary of Spinoza’s 
upbringing, in which he assumes his familiarity with the Kabbalah, and concludes 
that ‘Spinoza eine und eben dieselbe Grundlehre mit den Jiiden zu haben 
befunden wird’.”'! Wachter effectively conflates Judaism with Kabbalism, and draws 
on both Zoharic and Lurianic Kabbalah without making any distinction between 
them. The ‘erste Grundlehre’ of the Jews, he asserts, is to teach ‘da die 
Schépfung der Welt geschehen sei durch diejenige zussamenziehung des 
Unendlichen, durch welche er seinen Geschopfen anfanglich einen Raum und Orth 
gemacht’; a view of creation that he attacks as ‘unméglich und contradictorisch’.”* 
Although Wachter does not say so, this is a rendering of the distinctively Lurianic 
conception of tsimtsum. 

The question of creation plays an important part in Wachter’s argument. 
Largely on the basis of this hasty interpretation of tsimtsum, he concludes that the 
Kabbalah starts from the principle ‘ex nihilo nihil fit’.’> He argues that this 
falsehood is inextricably connected to a view of God that is indistinguishable from 
matter, and that such a worldly God cannot be the subject of true religion.”* He 
contrasts this Jewish view of God with the higher spirituality of natural religion, 


arguing ‘[d]aB es in Natur und Creatur verordnet sei, die gegenwartige sinnliche 
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Welt zu verleiignen, und das verborgene Gottes zu suchen’. This distinction 
between a higher, hidden, loving God and a lower, lawgiving, ‘Jewish’ God echoes 
the ancient arguments put forward by the second-century Gnostics; arguments 
which have been described by Gershom Scholem as ‘metaphysical antisemitism in 
its profoundest and most effective form’.°° Wachter concludes the main body of his 
text very much in this vein, describing the two religions in carefully counterpointed 


contrast: 


Die Christenthumb ist eine Gottesdienstigkeit die das auBerweltige und 
verborgene Gottes, das einig, gross, wiess, und heilig Wesen zum Zweck und 
Vorwurt hat ... 

. Das Judenthumb ist ein aus Religion und Atheisteren 
zusammengemengter contradictorische Quark, der die gegenwartige Natur 
und Creatur, das zeitliche, kleine, thorische und fleischische Wesen zum 
Zweck und Vorwurt hat, und strecket durch Vergotterung sein selbst und 
der Welt an und vor sich selbst nach threm Esse zu allem siinden, insbesonder 
zur Hassarth.”’ 


A hostility towards Judaism is deeply rooted within Wachter’s text. Winfried 
Schroder has pointed out that although the volume does not have the same 
shrillness as Johann Eisenmenger’s infamously hostile Entdecktes Judentum 
(1700), certain passages simply seem to express similar sentiments in more 
philosophical language, and both works were used as sourcebooks for anti-Jewish 
polemic until well into the eighteenth century.’ However, the intensity of 
Wachter’s contempt for Judaism in Der Spinozismus in Judenthumb compounds 
the puzzle of Wachter’s later intellectual career. Within the space of only seven 
years, his opinions appear dramatically to shift to a new position of deep respect 
towards the Kabbalah. It is possible that Wachter encountered or experienced 
something during this period that led him to revise his attitude towards Judaism. 
However, close textual scrutiny suggests that there 1s no need to take recourse to 


such an extra-textual and purely speculative explanation. Beneath Wachter’s 
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apparent volte face we can discern a tortured but nonetheless comprehensible » 
continuity of approach. 

Wachter’s first book provoked a considerable response, almost all deeply hostile 
to his thesis. To some extent reacting to these responses, but also drawing on 
further, more esoteric reflection, Wachter published his Elucidarius Cabalisticus 
(1706), written in Latin and thus aimed at a much more restricted readership. 
Wachter here once again argues in detail that Spinoza’s philosophy is in essence 
Kabbalistic; but he here establishes this case on a very different basis. Rather than 
criticising Spinoza’s allegedly Kabbalistic ‘Vergotterung der Welt’, Wachter here 
stresses in positive terms the theosophical affinity between Spinoza and the 
Kabbalah. The first parallel Wachter notes is that of ‘ordo philosophandi’: Spinoza 
follows the Kabbalah in orienting his method around the search for true knowledge 


of God and his attributes.” Secondly, Spinoza’s notion of God is Kabbalistic: 


‘Per DEUM, inquit intelligo ENS [En-Soph] absolute infinitum, hoc est, 
substantiam constantem infinitis attributis ...’°° 


Wachter acknowledges that this concept of God makes no distinction between the 
spiritual and material domains,”’ but rather than arguing that this implies a base 
materialisation of the Divine, he now sees it positively as a mystical spiritualisation 
of matter. A pantheistic spiritual monism, and an emanationist view of the 
relationship between God and the world, are presented by Wachter as fundamental 
both to Spinoza’s system and to the Kabbalah, and indeed to all pure philosophy. 
In the final chapter of the book Wachter insistently presses for the incorporation of 
Kabbalistic study into the philosophy curricula of the academies and universities.” 

Wachter’s opinions regarding Judaism, Spinoza, and metaphysics had clearly 
undergone significant revision over the few years between the writing of these two 
texts. However, there is an underlying similarity between the two works: in both 
cases, Wachter attempts to enunciate a radical notion of God, drawing on 


Neoplatonic and Gnostic traditions of esoteric thought. In Der Spinozismus in 
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Judenthumb, this dimension is less obvious. In this more accessible, vernacular 
text, Wachter chooses not to stray too blatantly from conventional Christian lines 
of argument. However, he nonetheless appeals to natural reason rather than to 
Christian theology in establishing his case against Spinoza’s ‘Vergdtterung der 
Welt’, and he contrasts the baseness of Judaism against an extremely abstracted, 
elliptical vision of Christianity. In Elucidarius Cabalisticus, Wachter’s Neoplatonic 
theological radicalism is more clearly manifest. As Winfried Schréder has pointed 
out, Wachter here effectively co-opts both Spinoza and the Kabbalah to his own, 
profoundly Neoplatonic conception of natural religion.*’ In a sense, neither text is 
most fundamentally about either Spinoza or the Kabbalah. These two philosophical 
perspectives, bracketed together, are used in the first text as a counterpoint and in 
the second as a support for Wachter’s own faltering attempts to articulate his 
notion of a proto-Enlightenment natural religion. Even in Elucidarius Cabalisticus, 
he shows little interest in the intricate Kabbalistic theorisations of the structural 
relationship between the ten Sephirot. In contrast to these arguments, with which 
he expresses a certain impatience, Wachter offers a straightforwardly Neoplatonic 
interpretation, for which Herrera’s writings are clearly a key influence and 
source.” There is, then, contrary to initial appearances, a distinct line of continuity 
between Wachter’s two texts. As with the case of Henry More, the oscillations in 
Wachter’s arguments are indicative of the more general instability that 
characterised the Early Enlightenment response to Judaism. 

Wachter was fascinated by the possibility of ancient, Judaic sources of natural 
religion. In his De primordiis Christianae religionis (1717) Wachter put forward 
the hypothesis that Christianity was in origin a Jewish sect derived from the ancient 
Essenes.°° This theory, which the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls has revealed to 
be far from foolish speculation, was a natural supplement to Wachter’s attempt in 
Elucidarius Cabalisticus to ground natural religion in the Kabbalah, and so imbue 
it with the authority of a primeval historical source. Despite its ostensibly historical 
subject, the import of De primordiis Christianae religionis is effectively to place 


natural, originary Christianity out of history, by associating it with a timeless, 
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purified form of Judaism. In his later writings, Wachter sees the Kabbalah as the 
philosophical essence of an eternally transcendent Judaic core of true philosophy. 
However, this perspective did not imply any positive reappraisal of historical 
Judaism as lived and practised by actual Jews. Whereas in Der Spinozismus in 
Judenthumb the Kabbalah is associated with the attitudes and characteristics of the 
Jews, and is thereby denigrated, in Elucidarius Cabalisticus it is transplanted from 
the Jewish to the universal realm. At the heart of Wachter’s ambiguities and 
oscillations with regard to the Kabbalah lies his battle to reconcile conflicting 
universalistic and particularistic readings of Judaism within his own emergent 


philosophy of natural religion. 


The issue of the relationship between Judaism and Spinozism was problematic not 
only for radicals but also for more orthodox thinkers. The most prominent critic of 
Wachter’s arguments was Johann Franz Buddeus, Professor of Philosophy at the 
newly-founded University of Halle. Buddeus was deeply alarmed by Wachter’s 
claim in Der Spinozismus in Judenthumb that the Kabbalah was intrinsically 
Spinozistic, and thus, in Buddeus’ opinion, atheistic. In his belief, this heretically 
implied that one of the key pillars of the Judaeo-Christian religious tradition was 
tainted with atheism. In his Defensio Cabbalae Ebraeorum Contra Auctores 
Quosdam Modernos (1700) Buddeus expressed deep respect for the ancient 
traditions of the Kabbalah, and argued that the accusation that it was Spinozistic 
could only anger the Jews, and render yet more difficult their conversion to 
Christianity.°° In his much longer Introductio ad Historiam Philosophiae 
Ebraeorum (1702), a detailed and generally reverential study of Jewish philosophy 
and rabbinics, Buddeus attacked Wachter’s argument directly.°’ In both texts, 
Buddeus carefully distinguished between the ‘ancient Kabbalah’, including the 
Zoharic tradition, which he regarded as unimpeachable, and the ‘recent Kabbalah’ 
of Luria and Herrera, which he described as ‘impure’ and at best of highly dubious 


authority. 
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In highlighting this distinction, Buddeus emphasised precisely the historical 
discontinuity which in the Kabbalah Denudata as well as in Wachter’s texts had 
been silently erased. However, Buddeus’ concern to distinguish between the 
‘ancient’ and ‘recent’ Kabbalah was more strategic than scholarly. Avoiding 
discussion of the correct interpretation of Lurianic Kabbalah, Buddeus simply 
sought to undermine its validity, restricting his arguments to the more secure 
ground of the older Kabbalistic tradition. His response to Wachter’s subversive 
challenge was to attempt to construct an intellectual bulwark against it, and thus to 
defend the core of Jewish philosophy and rabbinics from the attacks and aspersions 
of freethinkers and radicals. Buddeus’ scholarship was strongly influenced by the 
seventeenth-century tradition of Christian Hebraism. The /ntroductio reflects his 
detailed engagement with Christian Hebraist writers from Pico della Mirandola 
onwards, as well as with a very wide range of Jewish sources, including Kabbalistic 
texts;°” and his earlier work includes a laudatory study of the writings of the late 
fifteenth-century Portuguese Jewish scholar, Isaac Abrabanel.’” Buddeus’ 
intellectual outlook was predicated on the purity and authority of Jewish learning, 
and he therefore regarded it as essential to rebut Wachter’s non-orthodox reading 
of the Kabbalah, which both men regarded as the philosophical essence of Judaism. 

Buddeus’ critique of Wachter must be set in the context of his wider scholarly 
preoccupation with the classification and analysis of atheistic philosophies. He was 
concerned not simply to disassociate Spinoza and the Kabbalah, but also to 
delineate the true philosophical lineage of Spinozism: the subject of his brief 
Exercitatio Historico-Philosophica de Spinozismo ante Spinozam (1701). 
Buddeus here reiterates his disagreement with Wachter,’' and is at pains also to 
refute any association of Spinozism with Platonism: of all the ancient philosophical 
schools, he insists, Platonism was the furthest from Spinozistic atheism.’* Although 
he regards Spinozism as distinctive in its arguments, he nonetheless sees it as 


closely related to various brands of ancient atheism, including the opinions of 
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Democritus, Epicurus, Anaxagoras and many other Greek philosophers.’* The text 
culminates with a ferocious attack on Spinoza’s doctrines, which Buddeus 
repeatedly decries as ‘falsissimo’.”* 

These arguments are amplified in Buddeus’ later and much longer Theses 
theologicae de atheismo (1717). This study encompasses all aspects of the subject 
of atheism, including its causes, consequences, philosophical dogmas, historical 
varieties, and the reasons for its falsity. Buddeus here offers a detailed examination 
of various putative atheists, ancient and modern, exonerating some of the charge, 
but finding most guilty. He classifies these atheists into various philosophical types, 
and offers a detailed philosophical refutation of each of them.” Particularly close 
attention, however, is accorded to Spinoza, whose doctrines are refuted at great 
length, and whose texts are discussed and quoted from extensively.’° Buddeus’ 
positioning of Spinoza within his analysis of atheism appears ambiguously poised 
between assimilating him into the heretical mainstream and treating him as in some 
way unique. Neither strategy is comfortable: the former is discordant both with the 
distinctiveness of Spinoza’s Jewish background and with his particular infamy, 
while the latter implicitly associates Judaism, through Spinoza, with atheism. 
Buddeus was concerned to refute Wachter’s suggestion of such a link, but was 
unable to offer a convincing alternative account of the aetiology of his thought. 
Spinoza awkwardly straddled religious and philosophical categories, and his 
ineradicable Jewishness frustrated Buddeus’ attempt to situate him within the 
history of philosophy. 

The question of the sources of Spinoza’s ideas, once placed on the intellectual 
agenda by Wachter, could not easily be evaded. Despite Buddeus’ attempted 
refutation of Wachter, the relationship between Spinozism and the Kabbalah 
remained an open issue of controversy in German academic debate. In his Historia 
Atheismi et Atheorum (1725), Jacob Friedrich Re1mmann condemned Wachter 


himself as a Spinozist,’’ but responded ambiguously to his Kabbalistic 
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interpretation of Spinoza. While at first stating that the issue was still uncertain,”® 


he later appears tacitly to accept Wachter’s thesis: 


‘Benedictus Spinoza, qui é Synagoga Judaeorum egressus é Cabbalistarum 
somniis novum Systema Atheisticum condidit, et hae ratione novae 
Atheorum Sectae dedit occasionem ...’”’ 


In an earlier text, however, Reimmann had explicitly argued against Wachter’s 
linkage of Spinozism and Kabbalism.*” Like other scholars, he appeared to have 
difficulty in determining a stable opinion on this subject. A similar hesitancy can be 
detected in Jacob Staalkopf, who, in an academic dissertation against Hobbes and 
Spinoza, treated with considerable delicacy the subject of the possible Kabbalistic 
source of Spinoza’s ideas.*' Staalkopf tentatively judged in favour of a link, 
arguing that although he primarily derived his ideas from Descartes, ‘turbidas 
Spinozismi acquas ex stygio Cabbalismi aequore derivavit’.** Wachter’s argument 
thus exposed and exacerbated the uncertainty amongst German Protestant 
theologians regarding the relationship of Christianity to Kabbalah, and more 
generally to all specifically Jewish hermeneutic traditions. 

Wachter’s Elucidarius Cabalisticus also inspired the interest of Leibniz himself. 
Leibniz’ unpublished notes on the text, headed ‘Animadversiones ad Joh. Georg. 
Wachteri librum de recondita Hebraeorum philosophia’, were discovered in the 
mid nineteenth century by Foucher de Careil, who published them in French 
translation, under the title Réfutation Inédite de Spinoza par Leibniz.®’ This title, 
however, gives a misleading impression of the tone and content of this fragmented, 
meandering text. Leibniz does not here centrally engage with Wachter’s argument, 
but instead uses his exposition of Spinoza’s ideas as a springboard for a series of 
reflections on the differences between Spinoza’s philosophy and his own. As 


Georges Friedmann has pointed out, this series of juxtapositions does not 
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constitute a sustained refutation of Spinoza.** Indeed, the text is striking in its lack 
of any rhetorical invective or hostility towards him. Whereas in his public 
utterances Leibniz conformed to the almost universal condemnation of Spinoza, in 
these private notes he shows a more contemplative, measured response to his 
philosophy. 

The main criticism that Leibniz levels at Spinoza is that he confuses spirit and 
matter, obliterating any distinction between the soul and the body, and thus failing 
to perceive the subtleties of Leibniz’ own monadological theory of substance.® As 
we have seen, it is precisely this element of Spinoza’s thought that Wachter 
regards as most characteristically Kabbalistic. In the ‘Animadversiones’, Leibniz 
does not discuss this issue directly, but appears tacitly to accept Wachter’s 
argument. Elsewhere, in a letter to Bourguet, Leibniz explicitly identifies the 


Kabbalah as a source of Spinoza’s philosophy: 


‘Indeed, Spinoza formulated his monstrous doctrine from a combination of 
the Kabbalah and Cartesianism, corrupted to the extreme. He did not 
understand the nature of true substance or monads ...’*° 


However, as Allison Coudert has pointed out, it is significant that Leibniz here 
accuses Spinoza of corrupting the Kabbalah, suggesting in the same letter that 
‘perhaps the Hebrews themselves ... understand the proper meaning’ ®7 Leibniz’ 
own attitude to the Kabbalah is difficult to discern. In his response to Wachter’s 
text, Leibniz reveals a considerable degree of informed interest in the Kabbalah, 
and particularly in the Lurianic account of creation. However, he undemuringly 
accepts Wachter’s linkage of the Kabbalah with Spinoza’s rival, unacceptable 
system. Leibniz’ stance towards the Jewish mystical tradition thus appears 
extremely flexible and ambivalent. 

In contrast with the dominant scholarly tendency to portray Leibniz as an 


unalloyed paragon of logical rationalism, Allison Coudert has argued that the 


Kabbalah was an important influence on his philosophy. She emphasises the close 
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friendship and between Leibniz and Van Helmont, arguing that his theory of 
monads was influenced by Van Helmont’s Kabbalistic and alchemistic theories, and 
that his theodicy and optimistic theory of human freedom bear a marked affinity 
with the Lurianic notion of tikkun olam.** Leibniz’ general stance towards the 
Kabbalah, according to Coudert, was one of serious but sceptical interest: ‘[a]s 
Van Helmont’s Kabbalistic philosophy filtered through Leibniz’ acute mind, its 
more fanciful, mythical, and mystical elements were rationalised and oriented to the 
tastes of a more modern world’.*’ Coudert convincingly demonstrates that there 
are powerful resonances between Leibnizian ecumenical optimism and the stress on 
cosmic reparation in Lurianic Kabbalah. However, this strand of positive 
engagement with the Kabbalah is offset elsewhere in his work by a more hesitant or 
even hostile response. 

The importance of the Kabbalah for almost all Christians who were drawn 
towards it, Leibniz included, was that it was imagined to offer a timeless pathway 
to eternal truth. Understood as a prisca theologica, the true Kabbalah was 
understood by its very nature to be impervious to change. Any notion that Leibniz 
sought to ‘modernise’ the Kabbalah is therefore extremely problematic. Insofar as 
Leibniz shared Van Helmont’s admiration for the Kabbalah, he saw its mysteries 
and subtleties in a positive light, as inseparable from its power. Against Spinoza’s 
philosophical ‘abuse’ of the Kabbalah, Leibniz stressed the value of its hermetic 
interpretation. However, Leibniz’ respect for the Kabbalah was not consistently 
sustained. In acknowledging the proximity of Spinoza’s thought to an albeit 
distorted version of the Kabbalah, this tradition was inevitably tainted by 
association. In later writings, such as his Theodicy (1710), Leibniz tended to 
conflate the Kabbalah into the nature of his main philosophical animus, 
Spinozism.”” When writing in this mode, Leibniz regarded the Kabbalah negatively, 
as an alien source of impious, materialistic opinions. Rather than maintaining a 
single, considered opinion of the Kabbalah, Leibniz thus oscillated between two 
contrasting attitudinal poles. As an ancient, universalistic essence, the Kabbalah 


represented a valuable underpinning for his own boldly universalistic philosophical 
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endeavour. However, his belief in the universalism of the Kabbalah was fragile, and 
was destabilised by his suspicion of its Jewish source. 

The influence of Wachter’s thesis can also be detected in Jacques Basnage’s 
Histoire des Juifs. Within this massive text, Basnage argues that Spinoza was 
essentially a systematiser of the Kabbalah, from where he had derived his axiom ex 
nihilo nihil fit and his determination to reduce everything to a single substance.”! 
The assessment he offers of the Kabbalah itself, however, is difficult to reconcile 
with this view. Basnage opens his lengthy discussion of the Kabbalah extremely 
positively, stating that ‘Le Cabbale est regardée comme une Science noble, 
sublime, qui conduit les Hommes par une Route aisée a la Connaissance des 
Véritez les plus profondes’.”” He provides his readers with a very detailed account 
of the history of the tradition, and its various facets, including a lengthy and 
respectful analysis of the ten Sephirot.”*> However, towards the end of this 


discussion Basnage allows a contrasting note of frustration to slip into his text: 


‘Je ne nie pas que on ne _puisse trouver dans les Cabbalistes. une .infinité.de.. - 
choses que je n’ai pas vues, ou que je n’ai pas voulu déterrer. Il y a souvent 
une Profondeur si obscure dans Leurs Ecrits, qu’elle devient impénétrable. 
La Raison ne dicte rien qui puisse s’accorder avec les Termes, dont leurs 
Ecrits sont pleins: aprés avoir cherché long-tems inutilement, on se lasse; on 
ferme Je Livre; on y revient une heure aprés; on croit apercevoir une petite 
Lueur; mais, elle disparoit aussi-tot ...’”* 


Basnage’s deep respect for the Kabbalah is, then, doubly undercut: by his 
association of it with Spinozist atheism, and by his personal admission of fatigue 
and incomprehension. The higher faculties of Reason, he acknowledges, strain in 
the opposite direction to Kabbalistic mysticism. While attempting to maintain a 
scholarly, reverential attitude towards the Kabbalah, in accordance with the overall 
tone of the Histoire, Basnage nonetheless betrays a distinct ambivalence towards 


the Hebraic obscurity of the tradition. 
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According to Richard Popkin, it was a genuine bafflement with Spinoza’s ideas 
that led writers such as Basnage to turn so readily to Kabbalistic interpretations of 
his philosophy.” The notion that Spinoza was a secret Kabbalist was, according to 
Popkin, far from absurd, and may even be true.’° However, Spinoza’s own 
assessment of the Kabbalah is uncompromising and unambiguous. In the ninth 
chapter of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, he writes: ‘I have read and known 
certain Kabbalistic triflers, whose insanity provokes my unceasing astonishment’ .”’ 
There appears nowhere to be any reference to this statement in the intensive early 
eighteenth-century debate over Spinoza’s alleged Kabbalism: a sign that the issues 
at Stake extended far beyond the accurate interpretation of Spinoza himself. At the 
crux of this controversy was the question of the relationship of the Early 
Enlightenment to the mystical core of Judaism. Within established Christian 
thought since the Renaissance, Jewish learning, including the Kabbalah, was valued 
because it was seen as constituting the foundational sub-structure of Christianity 
itself. Whereas traditional theologians such as Buddeus sought to maintain this 
perspective, radical thinkers such as Knorr von Rosenroth, Van Helmont and the 
later Wachter attempted to claim the Kabbalah for their own conception of 
Christianity. However, in contrast with this universalised understanding of Judaism 
there stood a competing view that regarded it as an alien and irrational culture. 
Against the idealisation of the Kabbalah there stood a contrary view which saw it 
as futile, barren and basely materialistic — similar to non-mystical rabbinical 
writings, but even worse. This assessment 1s reflected in Wachter’s first text. In the 
ambivalence of thinkers such as Leibniz and Basnage, we can perceive an inability 
decisively to select between these two opposing readings. 

Judaism was powerfully associated both with obstinate particularism and with 
utopian universalism. It therefore resisted fixity, and troublingly haunted the 
pioneers of the Enlightenment. The tensions that clustered around the 
interpretation of the Kabbalah in this period were generated above all by the tussle 


between conflicting particularist and universalist readings of this tradition. Both 
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perspectives were problematic in their stance towards Judaism. Whereas critics 
attacked the specifically Jewish character of the Kabbalah, idealists such as Knorr 
and Van Helmont denied it, absorbing the Kabbalah into their own utopian vision 
of Christianity. Neither assessment could readily be reconciled with the 
Enlightenment aspiration to encompass both rationalism and toleration. Early 
Enlightenment intellectuals therefore often had great difficulty choosing between 
the two, and the Kabbalah therefore stands out as a particularly revealing focus of 
the difficulties that beset the thought of this period. However, the confusions and 
undecidabilities highlighted by the Kabbalah are also apparent in the Early 
Enlightenment response to other aspects of Judaism. For radical thinkers in 
particular, Judaism provoked widely divergent responses, and was heavily invoked 
both as a positive source of anti-Christian argument, and as a negative archetype of 


unenlightened primitivism. 


ii) Jewish Arguments and the Critique of Christianity 


Christian interest in the arguments put forward by Jews against Christianity dates 
back at least to the early Middle Ages. Medieval theologians who investigated this 
subject were motivated by two distinct concerns: while anxious to monitor and 
repress what they regarded as Jewish blasphemies against Christ, they were also 
eager to develop cogent counter-arguments, so as to break down the Jews’ 
resistance to Christian conversionism. The early development of Christian 
Hebraism was largely spearheaded by the desire of Dominican and Franciscan 
conversionist friars to use Jewish texts in sermons and disputations against the 
Jews. Although the agendas of the famous disputations at Paris (1240), Barcelona 
(1263) and Tortosa (1413-14) were narrowly predetermined by the friars, these 
occasions nonetheless initiated some form of encounter between Christian and 
Jewish modes of theological argument.”* In the mid seventeenth century, dialogue 
between Christians and Jews, particularly in the Dutch Republic, attained an 


unprecedented level of openness; but even in this environment the Christian hope 
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of winning Jewish converts was the underlying legitimating aim of almost all 
intellectual contact. Over the second half of the seventeenth century, however, this 
unity of perspective began to dissolve, and Christian responses to Jewish 
arguments and opinions became much more varied and complex. 

The importance of the conversion of the Jews to Christianity was never 
explicitly challenged during the Early Enlightenment. However, although this 
aspiration retained its theoretical centrality, its practical significance became 
Increasingly uncertain. Millenarians, non-millenarians and anti-millenarians had 
widely divergent notions of the timescale of Jewish conversion; and radicals 
generally envisioned a mass Jewish embrace not of a form of already existing 
Christianity, but of a purified, universal faith. To some extent in response to the 
self-confidence of the seventeenth century northern European Sephardi diaspora, 
there was tn this period a renewed wave of interest in Jewish anti-Christian 
arguments. Although more conservative thinkers remained alarmed by these Jewish 
satires and polemics, such traditional hostility was considerably attenuated by the 
scholarly values of the Republic of Letters, which demanded a more measured, 
analytical response to texts. Even amongst scholars with very little sympathy for 
Judaism, Jewish argumentative literature offered an intriguing philological and 
intellectual challenge. For Early Enlightenment radicals, however, these texts were 
of great interest, and were increasingly used as a polemical resource. In the early 
eighteenth century, Jewish anti-Christian arguments circulated widely in 
clandestine circles, where they lent a transgressive piquancy to the assault on 


orthodox religion. 


Amsterdam in the mid seventeenth century was the hub of a uniquely intense phase 
of theological interchange between Christians and Jews.” In the 1650s and 60s, 
members of an ight Anglo-Dutch philo-Judaic circle, including the Amsterdam 
millenarian Petrus Serrarius, the Middelburg Hebraist Adam Boreel, and, in 
England, John Durie, Samuel Hartlib and others, were involved in a number of 


projects, including translations of the Mishnah into Latin and of the New 
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Testament into Hebrew, and the collection of funds for the Jewish community in 


Jerusalem.” 


The Jewish interests of Serrarius and his associates were largely 
motivated by a messianic conversionist zeal. Serrarius himself was extremely 
excited by messianic claims of Shabbatai Zevi, to which he remained committed 


even after Shabbatai’s apostasy to Islam.'”' 


Some instances of theological contact 
between Jews and Christians, however, reflected more straightforwardly mutual 
interests. The meticulously detailed model of Solomon’s Temple built by Rabbi 
Jacob Jehuda Leon (1602-1675) fascinated Jews and Christians alike, and appears 
to have been a very successful mobile tourist attraction in both Holland and 
England from the 1640s until after Leon’s death.'°* As commercial contacts 
between Jews and Christians closened — particularly, from the 1650s onwards, due 
to the booming Dutch colonial trade with the West Indies'*’ — social and 
intellectual interchange also grew more amicable and commonplace. 

The widespread circulation within the Jewish community of anti-Christian 
literature posed a challenge to liberal Christians. Although early seventeenth- 
century polemics, by Montalto, Morteira, d’ Aguilar and others, circulated 
discreetly in manuscript only, and were intended for an exclusively Jewish 
readership, there is evidence of Christian access to them from as early as the 1630s. 
Constantijn 1’Empereur, Professor Controversiarum Judaicarum at Leiden from 
1633 onwards, possessed several Jewish polemics, and mentioned in a letter to 
Bishop Ussher in December 1633 that he was engaged in translating one of them 
into Latin.'"* Although this translation, if it was ever completed, has not survived, 
a yet more remarkable Dutch manuscript translation of part of Montalto’s 
Tractado Sobre o Principio do Capitulo 53 de Jesaias has been discovered 
amongst his personal papers. According to Peter van Rooden, this manuscript was 
probably acquired by l’Empereur between 1626 and 1637, and is most likely to 


have been the work of the prominent Socinian polemicist Daniel van Breen. The 


'09 see Ernestine G. E. van der Wall, ‘The Amsterdam Millenarian Petrus Serrarius (1600-1669) 
and the Anglo-Dutch Circle of Philo-Judaists’, in ibid., 73-94. 

°" ibid., 88-91. 
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Dutch translation softens the criticisms of Christianity in Montalto’s original, 
suggesting that the text was perhaps used as the basis for theological discussions 
between Jews and Christians.'”° Opinion in the Dutch Republic remained deeply 
divided on the subject of intellectual engagement with the Jews: while Voetius, in 
his De Judaismo (1637), accused the Jews of ‘odium Dei’, and advocated 
missionising strategies which avoided excessive contact with them, Cocceius 
emphasised the need for a more respectful approach.'”° Although an adversarial 
conversionism was nominally the motivation for all Christian interest in Judaism in 
the mid seventeenth century, for individuals such as L’Empereur this concern was 
largely eclipsed by a more non-partisan scholarly fascination with Jewish sources 


and arguments. 


Amongst all the members of the Amsterdam Sephardi community, Manasseh 
ben Israel stands out as the individual with by far the closest interaction with the 
Christian world. In addition to his extensive contacts in England, Menasseh was a 
close friend of Petrus Serrarius, and knew many members of his circle very well.'”’ 
Menasseh’s Judaeo-Christian milieu, however, was largely shaped by the 
millenarian excitement of the middle decades of the century. In the period after the 
Shabbatai Zevi affair, Christians interest in Judaism became less fervid, and was 
increasingly moulded by the more sober scholarly concerns of the Republic of 

a ee ae 
Letters. The most important mediator between the Christian and Jewish intellectual 
worlds during the 1670s and 80s was a man very different in outlook from 
Menasseh ben Israel: the physician and philosopher Isaac Orobio de Castro 
(c.1617-87). Born in Braganza, a noted centre of Portuguese crypto-Judaism, 
Orobio’s family moved early in his life to Spain, where he studied medicine first at 
the University of Osuna, in Andalusia, and then at Alcala. His successful early 
career as a physician in Andalusia was interrupted in 1654, when he was arrested 


by the Inquisition in Seville, and charged with ‘judaising’. He took refuge in the 


crypto-Jewish community of Toulouse, from where he reached Amsterdam in 


‘°° Peter van Rooden, ‘A Dutch Adaptation of Elias Montalto’s Tractado Sobre o Principio do 
Capitulo 53 de Jesaias’, LIAS 16 (1989) 189-204. 
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1662, and settled there for the rest of his life.'°’ On arrival in the city, Orobio 
immediately adopted the open practice of Judaism, and began to take a leading role 
in community affairs. He swiftly established himself as a noted physician, an active 
congregational leader, and a prominent writer and intellectual.'°’ As we have seen, 
he took on the role of rebutting the heresies of Juan de Prado, notably arguing 
against him on an abstractedly philosophical rather than a theological basis.''° 
Because of his Aristotelian scientific training in Spain, Orobio’s intellectual 
perspective was different from that of the leading rabbis of the community, and it 
was perhaps for this reason that he was chosen to take on Prado’s rationalist 
arguments. 

Orobio’s intellectual background also drew him into to the philosophical and 
scientific debates raging outside the Jewish community. His first published 
intervention in Dutch philosophical life was his Certamen Philosophicum (1684), a 
contribution to the intense controversy over the opinions of the Rotterdam 
Collegiant Johannes Bredenburg.''' In his Enervatio Tractatus Theologico-Politici 
(1675) Bredenburg had vigorously refuted Spinoza’s Tractatus, condemning in 
particular his naturalistic view of God, which, he argued, was tantamount to 
atheism. He also accused Spinoza of subordinating theology to philosophy, despite 
his ostensible insistence on their separation.''* However, Bredenburg himself was 
troubled by this segregation of faith and reason, and, alone amongst the 
Collegiants, was ultimately unable to accept that theology could stand outside the 
philosophical realm.''* In his insistently rationalist Mathematica Demonstratio 
(1684), which was clearly strongly influenced by Spinoza, Bredenburg 
convolutedly tried to justify the absolute paramountcy of reason, by putting 
forward the notion of ‘double truth’: reason and faith, he argued, are 


114 


incommensurable, but nonetheless both true. * Bredenburg remained disturbed by 
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the fact that he had effectively been persuaded by Spinoza’s arguments, and it 
seems that he himself approached Orobio for help in his search for a convincing 
refutation of them.''” 

In the Certamen, Orobio argues that both Spinoza and Bredenburg effectively 
repudiate belief in God, and are thus atheists.''® Against their arguments, he puts 
forward his ‘own proof of the-existence of God; set-out in a rigorously geometrical, 
logical form, recalling the structure of both Bredenburg’s Enervatio and Spinoza’s 
Ethics. Starting from the twin axioms ‘ex nihilo nihil fit’ and ‘aliquid nunquam fit 
nihil’,''’ Orobio reaches the final conclusion that the laws of cause and effect prove 
that the existence of God, as a creative force that intervenes in the world, is a 
logical necessity.''® As Yosef Kaplan has noted, it is striking that in the Certamen 
Orobio makes absolutely no reference to Jewish authors.''” As much as possible, 
he establishes his case through logical progression, without recourse to any 
authorities; but the few sources he does cite approvingly, such as St. Augustine, 
are all-Christian. According to Paul. Verniére, his.concern.in writing the Certamen. 
was specifically to disassociate Judaism from Spinozism. '*° While to some degree 
this may be true, Orobio’s text more generally distances Judaism from all 
universally applicable logical philosophy. It seems that Orobio maintained a studied 
separation between general rationalist argumentation and his specifically Jewish 
religious beliefs. 

However, it was unprecedented, even in Holland, for a religiously observant 
Jew to be invited to contribute to an abstract philosophical debate amongst 
Christians, and Orobio’s religion therefore could not have been regarded by 
Bredenburg as a mere irrelevance. It is possible that Bredenburg felt that his 
difficulty with Spinoza’s philosophy might in some way be connected with 
Spinoza’s own Jewish origins, and that it would therefore valuable to seek a Jewish 
interpretation of his thought. Orobio’s Jewishness was undoubtedly the key reason 


why the Certamen — one of many broadly similar assaults on Spinoza’s alleged 
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atheism — attracted enduring interest in the early eighteenth century: the text was 
printed twice, in 1703 and 1731, and circulated in manuscript in French and 
Spanish translation.'~' Orobio’s total erasure of any trace of his Jewishness within 
the text thus contrasts with the concerns of his non-Jewish readers. In a more 
muted fashion, the reception of the Certamen echoes that of Spinoza’s writings: 
while distinctions of ethnic identity are formally disregarded within his text, 
Orobio’s Jewish difference remained of underlying significance in the mind of his 
audience. 

Bredenburg was in close contact with the leading Remonstrant theologian 
Phillip van Limborch, and it 1s evident from their correspondence that they shared a 
deep respect for Orobio’s philosophical acumen.'** Around the same time as the 
publication of the Certamen, a famous ‘friendly conversation’ took place between 
Van Limborch and Orobio, a record of which Van Limborch published a few years 
later, under the title De Veritate Religionis Christianae: Amica Collatio cum 
Erudito Judaeo (1687). Although polite dialogue between Jews and Christians was 
no longer in itself a cause for excitement in 1680s Holland, the formalised 
theological debate presented in this volume is unique in the period. The ambiguous 
dual purpose of this text is reflected in the awkward relationship between the two 
halves of its title: 1t is presented both as a committed Christian apologia and as a 
good-natured and polite encounter between intellectual equals. In discussion with 
Orobio, Van Limborch sought to integrate the traditionally adversarial, 
conversionist stance of Christianity towards Judaism with respect for the Early 
Enlightenment values of tolerance, courtesy and scholarly scrupulousness. This 
encounter thus straddles the threshold between classically medieval and 
distinctively modern modes of confrontation between Christianity and Judaism. 

In contrast with the major medieval disputations, in which the Jewish 
participants were almost exclusively forced to respond to the arguments of their 
Christian adversaries, in the Amica Collatio Orobio opens the proceedings, posing 
a sequence of probing questions. He asks Van Limborch to demonstrate the 


scriptural basis for four key claims of Christianity: that belief in the Messiah is 
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indispensable for salvation; that only the Messiah can bring Salvation to Israel; that 
the Jews were forewarned that they would be punished and dispersed because of 
their failure to recognise the Messiah; and that the Mosaic law is merely a mystical 
foreshadowing of the later Messianic teachings.'*” With these challenges to his 
opponent, Orobio sought to draw the debate onto the terrain on which he felt most 
confident: the close analysis of the Hebrew scriptures. Responding to Van 
Limborch’s argument that the Old Testament merely hinted at the nature of the 
Messiah and the circumstances of his arrival, Orobio insisted that the biblical 
prophecies concerning redemption were, on the contrary, clear and unequivocal, 
and did not contain any of the additional features to which the Christians attached 
such importance. '~* 

According to Hans Joachim Schoeps, Orobio was the first Jew since the first 
centuries of the Christian era to be able to express his views to Christians ‘in full 
freedom’, uncensored and unrestricted by his. adversaries.'*’ In taking advantage of 
this opportunity to enunciate with clarity and honesty the difference between 
Christianity and Judaism, Orobio represents, for Schoeps, ‘an early representative 
of modern man’.'*° However, Orobio’s arguments in fact largely reflect long- 
standing Jewish positions and anti-Christian strategies. Nachmanides, in the 
Barcelona disputation of 1263, put forward a very similar case, arguing both that 
messianic belief is not fundamental to Judaism, and that the scriptural prophecy 
that the Messiah would bring peace on Earth had manifestly not been fulfilled by 
Jesus.'*’ Indeed, at least in his own account of the disputation, Nachmanides is 
considerably more forthright than Orobio, ridiculing the ‘distasteful’ Christian 
belief that ‘the Creator of Heaven and Earth resorted to the womb of a certain 
Jewess and grew there for nine months and was born as an infant’.'** Orobio’s 
arguments in the Amica Collatio are neither strikingly original or unprecedentedly 
bold. From a Jewish perspective, the notable aspect of this disputation is not its 


content, but its markedly courteous tone. 
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Van Limborch’s approach, however, is far from traditional.'”’ In response to 
Orobio’s four questions, Van Limborch makes no attempt to rise to his challenge 
to defend the prophetical basis of Christianity in the Old Testament. Rather than 
challenging the Jewish interpretation of these scriptural passages, as had been the 
Christian strategy in all disputations hitherto, Van Limborch argues that it is 
neither necessary nor appropriate to try to draw such detailed proofs from the 
Bible. As Peter van Rooden and J. W. Wesselius have noted, with this step he 
‘summarily relinquished the arguments of four centuries of Christian polemics with 
the Jews’.'*° Eschewing close biblical exegesis, Van Limborch attempted instead to 
Stress a Spiritualised, internal notion of revelation, which transcended the textual 


details of Scripture. Jean Le Clerc favourably summarised this argument in his 


review of the debate in the Bibliothéque Universelle et Historique: 


M. de Limborch réfait ces questions par ces Principes: que la Révelation 
divine est la regle de n6tre foi et de ndtre conduite; et que |’on est obligé de 
croire tout ce que |’on sait étre révelé de Dieu.'”’ 


Le Clerc, Van Limborch and John Locke were close collaborators in the 
development of a rationalist brand of Christianity, primarily based not on biblical 
interpretation, but on the universal insights of natural reason. Reason alone, Van 
Limborch asserts, is sufficient to establish the inadequacy of the ‘external cult’ of 
Judaism, and its necessary supercession by the perfected religion instituted by the 


Messiah: 


Ea enim ratione satis evidenter ostendit, sibi cultum illum externum non 

amplius placere; sed miliori et perfectiori, per Messiam instituto, tanquam 
3 

unbram corpori, cedere debere.'*” 


'2° This is contrary to the opinion expressed in Schoeps, Jewish-Christian Argument, 90; and 
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Van Limborch does not, though, by any means entirely abandon all argument 
from scriptural authority. However, rather than accepting Orobio’s demand that 
the scriptural basis of Christianity must be.conclusively proven, Van Limborch. 
attempts only to demonstrate the ‘reasonableness’ of the Christian interpretation of 
the Bible. The grounds on which Jesus is recognised as the Messiah, he argues, are 
at least as strong as those on which the Jews recognise the authority of Moses.'*” 
Similarly, he defends the authenticity of the New Testament miracles on relative 
rather that absolute grounds, arguing that the accounts of miracles in the Gospels 
were both more recent and more reliably corroborated than those of the Old 
Testament.'** Such rationalist arguments were much in vogue amongst leading 
Remonstrant theologians, and were extensively developed by Jean Le Clerc.'” 
However, Van Limborch’s text brings to the fore the problematic implications of 
this critical perspective towards Scripture for the Christian understanding of the 
Jews. As Van Rooden and Wesselius point out, for Van Limborch the Jews are no 
longer accorded the traditional Augustinian role of ‘custodians’ of the original, 
indispensable revelation. © Individual reason, rather than textual authority, is held 
to be most fundamental basis for the truth of Christianity. The historical purpose of 
the Jews thus appears somewhat diminished, and their reappraised significance in 
Van Limborch’s theology is far from clear. 

Despite his respectful engagement with Orobio, Van Limborch’s attitude 
towards Judaism embraced a considerable measure of confusion and hostility. He 
was ardently committed to the cause of Jewish conversionism; in his 
correspondence with John Locke, the debate with Orobio is discussed at length as 
a conversionist endeavour.’ However, the importance of the conversion of the 
Jews was implicitly undermined by Van Limborch’s own argument, which, in its 
emphasis on reason, weakened the traditionalChristian interpretation of the 
historical centrality of the Jews. This tension between the normalisation and the 


maintained exceptionalism of the status of the Jews is echoed in Van Limborch’s 
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stance towards Orobio himself. Interwoven into the tone of scholarly respect that 
dominates the debate, he is intermittently extremely dismissive of all Jews, 
portraying them as intrinsically carnal and material, and therefore unable to 


respond to the spiritual message of the gospels: 


Sed carnalis quidam affectus, quod Israel terrae ita sit affixus, ut animum ad 
caelum et caelestia minime attollere velit.'*° 


The split nature of Limborch’s attitude to Judaism is reflected in his decision to 
publish as an appendix to the Amica Collatio Uriel da Costa’s purported 
autobiography, the Exemplar Humanae Vitae, followed by his own ‘Short 
Confutation of Acosta’s objections against all revealed Religion’.'*? Kaplan has 
commented that this text is alien both to the spirit and the contents of the 
disputation itself and therefore ‘gives rise to much puzzlement’.'*° However, there 
is no sign that seventeenth-century readers found this juxtaposition surprising: Jean 
Le Clerc’s review simply commends the autobiography to his readers, commenting 
that ‘[i]l y a je ne sai quoi dans cet ouvrage de si particulier et de si étrange’.'*' 
The casual linkage of these two very different texts, connected only by the fact that 
they are both concerned with Jews, offers an insight into the unstable 
contradictions contained within Van Limborch’s thinking. 

In his preface to Da Costa’s autobiography, Van Limborch expresses his 


understanding of the relationship between Jewish and atheist attacks on 


Christianity: 


There are various Opposers of the Truth of Christianity dispersed over the 
World; but in our country they are confined to two classes, Jews, and 
Atheists, or Deists. ... It is the duty of a Christian to defend the Truth of his 
Religion, against both Adversaries. '*” 
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In Da Costa, as he is presented by Van Limborch, these two categories merge into 
one. At the end of the Vitae, which may well entirely be a forgery, and which 
certainly contains extensive passages interpolated by a Christian hand,'*’ Da 


Costa’s confession of faith culminates in an expression of pure Deistic belief: 


In a word, if Men would follow the Dictates of right Reason, and live 
according to the Laws which Nature dictates to them, they would all 
mutually love and be compassionate to one another ...'“* 


It is this aspect of Da Costa’s philosophy that Van Limborch strenuously attacks in 
his “Confutation’ appended to the autobiography. He acknowledges the importance 
of the natural law, but stresses that ‘to restrain the Passions of Mankind, God has 
been pleased to strengthen it with the Addition of Revelation’. '“> However, while 
Da Costa is here treated as a enemy of all religion, within the main text he is 
implicitly christianised. In an undoubtedly inauthentic passage, Da Costa gives a 
lurid account of being subjected to thirty-nine lashes before the congregation in 
punishment for his heresies, '“° and muses on the parallel between his own 


sufferings and those of Jesus Christ: 


There is one thing beyond many others, that I wonder at, and very surprizing 
it is; how the Pharisees, living in a Christian country, come to enjoy so much 
Liberty, as to judicial Power and Authority! For I may safely affirm, that if 
Jesus of Nazareth, whom the Christians worship, was to preach at this very 
time at Amsterdam, and it pleased the Pharisees to scourge him (as their 
forefathers did) for opposing and condemning their Traditions, and 
Hypocrisy, they might do it with Freedom and Impunity. = 


Da Costa thus simultaneously carries both positive and negative theological 
associations in this text, while through him Judaism is stretched to embrace both 
poles of anti-Christian argument. This extremely malleable representation of 
Judaism, coupled with the equally malleable representation of Orobio as both a 


respected scholar and a representative of a people incapable of recognising spiritual 
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truth, reflects the deep confusion submerged within Van Limborch’s attitude 
towards the Jews. 

Van Limborch’s debate with Orobio was regarded as one of his most important 
and admirable works. In his oration at Van Limborch’s funeral, Jean Le Clerc 
presented the dispute as an example of his great virtue, in demonstrating how Jews 
and other non-Christians *... are to be oppos’d with Gentleness and Arguments, 
and not with ill Language and Rage’.'** The text was of enduring interest: a Dutch 
translation appeared in Amsterdam in 1723, and was reprinted twelve years later, 


'49 The most notable 


while a second Latin edition was published in Basel in 1740. 
interest reception of the dispute, however, was in French radical circles, within 
which manuscript versions of this and other writings by Orobio circulated 
clandestinely from the early 1720s onwards. From the beginning of the eighteenth 
century Christian interest in Jewish anti-Christian arguments, and the uses to which 
these arguments were put, ramified dramatically. In a sense, Van Limborch’s text 
represented a final attempt to engage with Judaism in a manner that integrated 
traditional theology and Early Enlightenment criticism. Over the subsequent two 
decades, the problematics of this fusion became increasingly apparent, and the last 


vestiges of consensus regarding the appropriate response to Jewish arguments 


crumbled rapidly. 


By the end of the seventeenth century, it was possible for determined Christian 
intellectuals, particularly in Holland, to gain access to a range of Jewish anti- 
Christian arguments. The circulation of these texts within the Jewish community 
was an open secret, and it seems very likely that leading Dutch Sephardi patricians 
on occasion proudly showed their sumptuously calligraphed volumes to selected 
Christian savant acquaintances.'”’ By the 1710s, a sophisticated market had 
emerged amongst non-Jews eager to possess these manuscripts. Richard Popkin 
has recently traced the sale of a major collection of Sephardi anti-Christian 
polemics at an auction in The Hague in 1715. These texts formed part of the 


‘Biblioteca Sarraziana’, the vast private library of G. L. de la Sarraz, a Protestant 
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minister and bibliophile.'”' 


It is evident from the prices noted in the auction 
catalogue that several of these Jewish manuscripts fetched high sums, and were 
dispersed across Europe, thus becoming more widely available to Early 
Enlightenment scholars.’ 

Shortly before the auction, Jacques Basnage, who was Sarraz’ father-in-law, 
took the opportunity to consult the library, and incorporated this new material in 
the third edition of his Histoire des Juifs (1715).'** In his introduction to this 
edition, Basnage states that its principal justification was that he had recently been 
able to study ‘les manuscrits Espagnols d’Orobio, de Mortera, de Montalto et de 
R. Ménasseh’.'** He devotes almost 100 pages of the final volume of the work to a 
detailed description of these texts. Although he offers little probing analysis of their 
content, he nonetheless expresses particular respect for Orobio’s arguments against 
Van Limborch, commenting that ‘on ne peut nier qu’il ne fit paroitre beaucoup de 
subtilité dans cette Conférence’.'”’ For Basnage, these Sephardi texts were a major 
curiosity; but his response to them is notably hesitant. Rather than following Van 
Limborch in offering a theological response to these Jewish arguments, he 
essentially simply records their contents, as a phenomenon of considerable 
scholarly interest. 

In radical circles, however, more vigorous use was made of the same texts. The 
French Deist Jean Lévesque de Burigny (1692-1785) was in Holland in 1720, and 
at that time, as he recounts in a much later letter, made contact with learned Jews 
and had copies made of the anti-Christian texts by Orobio that they had showed 
him.'*° Burigny thereafter returned to France, and, to some extent in collaboration 


with his friend Thémiseul de Saint-Hyacinthe, introduced these texts into 


clandestine circulation there.'°’ From the 1720s onwards, French manuscript 
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translations of Orobio’s writings circulated in various forms and under a variety of 
titles. At least seven distinct French clandestine texts consist largely of translations 
or excerpts from his works.'°* To the radical readers of these manuscripts, the 
writings of Orobio and other Jewish controversialists constituted a rich and 
intriguing seam of arguments against Christian orthodoxy, readily mined for 
subversive use. However, the specifically Jewish flavour of the texts complicated 
their reception, and was handled in a variety of ways. While at times Orobio’s 
Jewishness was subtly erased from the manuscript translations, at other times it 
was deliberately highlighted, in order to achieve an affect of daring, exoticism, 
indeterminacy or irony. 

Unsurprisingly, the most compelling of Orobio’s works for French Early 
Enlightenment radicals was his most pointed attack on Catholicism; his 
Prevenciones Divinas contra la vana Idolotria de las Gentes. Like the Amica 
Collatio, this text also emerged from a physical encounter. In his introduction to 
the work, Orobio states that he first presented his arguments 1n a debate with a 
group of learned Carmelite friars.'°” As there was no Carmelite presence in the 
Calvinist Dutch Republic, Yosef Kaplan has speculated that the meeting may have 
taken place in Brabant, where Orobio might have stayed for a period in order to 


6° The text was written between. 1688 and 1675, and 


meet with Prado in Antwerp. 
became one of the most widely circulated anti-Christian manuscript texts amongst 
western European Sephardi Jewry.'°’ The Prevenciones is divided into two 
sections, the first of which 1s an extremely trenchant attack on the doctrines of 


Christianity. Jesus is disdainfully referred to throughout as “aque! hombre’: the 


>? 


: ° : 6 ; : » If 
ninth chapter, for instance, “prueva la falcedad de los milagros de aquel hombre’. 
Other chapters claim to refute the Trinity, Divine Incarnation, and the Christian 
explanation of Jewish exile, and the section concludes with a rallying defence of the 


: a ae : 163 ; 3 
enduring validity of the Mosaic Law.” In the second section of the work, Orobio 
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focuses on the question of the Messiah, putting forward a detailed defence of the 
Jewish reading of the key disputed biblical passages, notably Daniel’s prophecy of 
the Seventy Weeks (Daniel 9: 20-7), and the prophecies of Isaiah (Isaiah 53).'°* 

Only one manuscript copy survives of a full and attributed translation of the 
Prevenciones Divinas.'°” However, measured by the number of extant copies, the 
most widely circulated manuscript based on any Jewish source consists largely of 
unattributed extracts from this text. Seven copies of this manuscript have hitherto 
been located, titled Dissertation sur le Messie, ou l’on prouve qu’il n’est pas 
encore venu, et que suivant les promesses des prophetes qui l’ont annoncé aux 
Israelites, ils l’attendent avec raison. The first six chapters. of the eight-chapter 
text are loosely translated from the first five chapters and the ninth chapter of the 
Prevenciones.'°° The source for its seventh chapter is uncertain, but the final 
chapter and the introduction are clearly independently written by a non-Jewish, 
philosophically radical author. These framing chapters combine to cast a 
powerfully ironic inflection on the main body of the text. 

At the outset of the essay, the anonymous author — in all probability Levesque 
de Burigny himself — laments the fact that he knows no Hebrew. Given the 
‘situation ridicule’ of his ignorance of even a single letter of the language in which 
the Bible was dictated by God, he states that he has turned for guidance to the 
Jews, who are ‘ceux qui ont conservé la pureté de la langue sainte, et qui se sont le 
plus appliqués a faire observer la loy de Dieu et ses preceptes’.'°’ His earnest 
desire to understand and obey the word of Scripture has, he writes, lead him to 


seek rabbinical instruction: 


... le zele que j’ay pour suivre, avec le plus d’exactitude qu’1] m’est possible, 
ce que m’ordonne le texte Sacré, m’a porté a le lire avec toute |’attention, et 
que pour me rendre plus capable de le comprendre j’ay interrogé les plus 
scavans Rabbins de n6tre Siecle, pour rendre mon ouvrage plus parfait et 
supléer par leurs lumieres a mon ignorance. '°* 


1" ibid., II, §20-2, 25-6. 
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This expert teaching has convinced him not only of the enduring authenticity of 


Judaism, but also, as a consequence of this, of the falsity of Christianity: 


Je ne me flatte pas de le pouvoir faire assez evidemment, pour convertir tant 
de nations qui ont embrassé la Religion chretienne, mais je crois que mes 
raisons seront assez solides pour combattre et surmonter toutes celles qui 

s opposent a la loy que le Seigneur a donné a son peuple, sur le montagne de 
Sinai et confirmé sur celle d’Oreb.' 


The anonymous author goes on to summarise the anti-Christian arguments of the 
main text, attacking the Trinity as contrary both to reason and to Scripture, ”’ and 
ridiculing the claim that the coming of Jesus Christ abrogated all the laws and 
ceremonies ‘si clairement enocés dans le Penthatheuque’.'7' 

This fulsome respect for the Mosaic Law, however, 1s manifestly ironic. The 
feigned innocence of the authorial voice is intended not to suggest genuine 
admiration for rabbinic learning, but on the contrary to undermine Christianity by 
implying that Christian zeal logically reduces to such absurdity. A truly devoted 
Christian, the text provocatively implies, should become a Jew. In the light of this 
introduction, Orobio’s unattributed anti-Christian arguments in the core chapters 
of the text take on a highly ambiguous gloss. Purely as textual critique, the reader 
is invited to acknowledge the persuasiveness of Orobio’s interpretive logic. The 
argumentative potency of this, however, is entirely based on the assumed derision 
with which Jewish learning ts regarded. Within the terms of scripturally-based 
religion, Orobio’s arguments defeat those of the Christians; but, far from 
suggesting the underlying validity of these arguments, this 1s intended to 
demonstrate the utter ridiculousness of all biblical reverence. Superficially, Judaism 
is presented as posing a telling challenge to Christian theology, but more 
fundamentally it is cast as a reductio ad absurdam of Christianity itself. 

The ironic tone of the Dissertation sur le Messie 1s reaffirmed in its final 
chapter, also not from the Prevenciones, titled “Que notre foy doit s’accomoder 
aux Revelations divines’. The author here reiterates his admiration for Judaism, 


which, he argues, was established for eternity at Sinai: “Cette voix divine, cette 
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vision beatifique a etably leur foy a perpetuité’.'’” In the context of the Radical 
Enlightenment, the title of this chapter is clearly deeply ironic: it was the most 
fundamental radical tenet that faith precisely should not be based on revelation, but 
on reason. In ostensibly lauding the Sinaitic ‘vision beatifique’, the text in fact 
pointedly ridicules the allegedly static, dogmatic and irrational nature of Judaism, 
and implies that Christianity, if pushed to its logical conclusions, is scarcely any 
different. 

The second most widely diffused manuscript based on Orobio’s writings is 
titled, in most copies, La Divinité du Jésus-Christ Détruite. This text is largely a 
translation of Orobio’s Explicacién Paraphrastica del Capitulo 53 del Propheta 
[saias; itself an extended version of his analysis of this biblical chapter in the 
second half of the Prevenciones Divinas.'"’ In contrast to the Dissertation sur le 
Messie, which is presented as the work of a Christian summarising what he has 
learnt from a rabbi, this text is put forward as the work of a Jew. One version of 
the extended title states that the work is a ‘Commentaire d’un Rabbin ... traduit de 
l’Hebreux’,'’* although Orobio was not a rabbi, and wrote in Spanish; other copies, 
though, are attributed to him by name.'”” However, this text is also given a preface 
by a Christian hand — once again, most probably Burigny — in which the 
significance of Orobio’s text is subtly but importantly reoriented. Whereas Orobio 
had written to convince wavering Marranos of the truth of Judaism, his arguments 


are here reframed as a negative critique of the foundational claims of Christianity: 


Le Christianisme a etabli |’ histoire Evangelique sur le cinquante troisieme 
chapitre du prophete Isaie. I] est persuadé que la vie, la mort et la passion de 
Jesus Christ, qu’il revere comme le veritable messie, et qu’il adore comme 
son sauveur et son Dieu, y sont depeinté si parfaitement qu’aumoins d’un 
Entestement abominable, les Juifs ne peuvent se dispenser de suivre les 
mesmes sentiments. ... [] faut considerer avec attention si le raisonnement de 
tant de Docteurs est solide, s’ils prouvent bien ce qu’ils avouent, et si leur 
doctine n’est pas abusive.'”° 


'”? ibid., 168. 
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Once again, Orobio’s positive defence of Judaism is eclipsed, and his work is more 
narrowly and selectively applied to undermine the most basic of Christian scriptural 
arguments. 

Orobio’s arguments against Van Limborch also made their way into the 
clandestine literature of the French Radical Enlightenment. The key intermediary in 
this regard seems to have been the radical aristocrat Henri de Boulainvilliers (1658- 


"7 Tt is. 


1722), whose personal reading notes.include a summary of the dispute. 
likely that Boulainvilliers used these notes to prepare the manuscript Conférences 
d’un Juif avec un Chrétien, of which only one copy survives. This text is 
essentially an edited, approximate and unattributed translation of De Veritatis 
Religionis Christianae. In contrast with Van Limborch’s published volume, 
however, about two thirds of which is devoted to his own opinions, the French 
version gives a much fuller account of Orobio’s case. The forceful, irreverent tone 
of this text also contrasts with the scholarly restraint of the Latin original. Orobio’s 
views are here expressed with an almost impertinent vigour, in a manner that 
would have been out of the question in the ‘friendly conversation’ itself. The 
translation also draws out an affinity between Orobio’s arguments and the 
materialist philosophy fashionable amongst French radicals around the 1720s. The 


Christian doctrine of Divine Incarnation in Jesus, for example, is attacked not only 


as a violation of scriptural logic, but as a blatant affront to abstract reason: 


C’est une pire invention du Christianisme que cette union hypostatique de la 
Nature divine avec la Nature humaine; pour en sentir |’ absurdité et tout le 
ridicule, il ne faut qu’étre ou pieux ou raisonnable. La foy at la raison 
combattent également ce nouveau dogme, et il est méme si absurde qu’il na 
encore pu jusqu’icy trouver croiance que chez les chrétiens.'’® 


The manuscript concludes with a section titled ‘Comparaison du Judaisme avec 
le Christianisme’, which has no parallel in the original Latin text of the disputation. 
Orobio’s arguments against Christianity are here summarised to maximise their 
polemical impact; but they are also presented in a fashion that casts equal ridicule 


on Judaism itself. The list opens with a discussion of miracles, noting that although 
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Jesus had considerable miraculous powers — ‘l’histoire de sa vie n’est qu’une 
longue suite de miracles dont le fil n’est jamais interrompu’ — Moses’ miracles 
were both at the time more widely witnessed and universally accepted, and more 
impressive: ‘tous les Elemens obeissent 4 Moyse’.'’’ Judaism and the Jews are thus 
presented as even more superstitious than Christians. As in the Dissertation sur le 
Messie, Christianity is here implicitly discredited through association with Judaism, 
which is represented as a more uncompromising version of essentially the same 
irrational outlook. 

In all these manuscript versions of Orobio’s texts, his arguments are exploited in 
an extremely mobile and double-edged manner. They are simultaneously used as a 
highly effective weapon against Christianity and portrayed as even more absurd 
that the Christian beliefs against which they are deployed. Orobio’s voice oscillates 
between serving almost as a ventriloquistic mouthpiece for Early Enlightenment 
rationalism and representing an archetype of blinkered rabbinism. The Jewish 
speaking position in these texts is thus both fundamentally unstable and deeply 
ironic. No fixed view of Judaism can be distilled from these manuscripts, because a 
plurality of perspectives, both positive and negative, coexist within them. Judaism 
retains an exotic allure, and at moments a melodramatic empathy with the travails 
of a suffering people can be discerned. For radical critics of established 
Christianity, there was also a profound subversive pleasure in seeing Christian 
theology being undermined by the arguments of a Jew. However, sustained 
identification with these arguments is never entertained in these texts. Repeatedly, 
Jewish victory is ironically undercut, being portrayed as the inverted triumph of a 


religion even more absurd than Christianity, as a result of the topsy-turvy logic of 


irrational scriptural fundamentalism. 


Awareness of the controversialist literature of Sephardi Amsterdam did not only 
percolate outward via France. The English Deists, and above all Anthony Collins, 
were also interested in Jewish anti-Christian arguments. At the time of his death in 


1729, Collins’ library contained over 6900 items; a vast collection by the standards 
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of the period.'*’ As well as a large number of books on Jewish subjects, his 
collection included three Jewish manuscript apologetics, all in Spanish: Troki’s 
Fortificacion de la Fé, Morteira’s Providentia Divina con Israel, and Orobio’s 
Prevenciones Divinas.'*' In his Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons of the 
Christian Religion (1724), Collins refers directly to both Orobio and Morteira’s 
texts, noting the audacity of their arguments against Christianity. '* It is also 
apparent that these writers have substantively influenced Collins’ argument in this 
work. The Discourse advances a sustained attack on the literal interpretation of the 
Old Testament prophecies, which, Collins argues, can only be understood 
allegorically. His analysis of the key prophecies used by Christians to identify Jesus 
as the Messiah 1s clearly indebted to his reading of Orobio’s detailed exegesis of 
Daniel and Isaiah in his Providencias Divinas. '*" 

The second half of the Discourse consists of a lengthy refutation of William 
Whiston’s Essay Towards Restoring the True Text of the Old Testament (1722). In 
this text, Whiston had resurrected the old argument that the Jews had corrupted 
the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, and argued that it was necessary to 
reconstruct the true version from other sources, primarily the Septuagint and the 
Samaritan Bible. Collins ridicules this argument, arguing that by so 
comprehensively undermining the reliability of the Old Testament Whiston also 
undermined the foundational basis of Christianity itself.'** As an alternative to 
Whiston’s vision of establishing a definitive biblical text, on the basis of which the 
truth of Christianity could be proved with absolute certainty, Collins stresses the 
inevitable uncertainties of biblical interpretation. The Christian religion, he insists, 
is utterly dependent on its Old Testament foundations. '* However, the Jewish 
prophecies do not offer a literal proof of Christianity, but only ‘typical or 
allegorical proofs’. He mocks the recent attempt of Willem Surenhusius to prove 
to the Jews the validity of the New Testament by demonstrating that its 


interpretation of the Old Testament is in accordance with the logical approach of 
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the Talmud. Surenhusius’ text, Collins argues, in fact offers further support to his 
own argument: that the interpretations of the New Testament are only true 
allegorically, and not in a literal sense.'°° 

The publication of the Discourse provoked a scandalised outcry. In the preface 
to his Scheme of Literal Prophecy Considered (1727), Collins counted 35 
refutations of his earlier work, all written by theologians rallying in defence of the 
literal interpretation of the Old Testament prophecies. In this later text, Collins 
more explicitly aligns himself with a ‘Jewish’ insistence on the literal meaning of 
these biblical passages, in contrast to the ‘mystical sense’ ascribed to them by 
Christians.'*’ He attacks traditionalists such as Stillingfleet and Grotius for ‘playing 
upon words’, by ignoring the literal sense of the prophecies, which was evidently 
‘intended by the writer’, and instead supporting ‘a typical or allegorical or 
secundary sense’.'** Echoing ayh argument put forward by Orobio against Van 
Limborch, Collins argues that messianism was not a central or essential aspect of 
Judaism. He asserts that the belief ‘had its rise but a little before the time of Jesus’, 
and even then was not universally accepted: the Sadducees, who strove to adhere 
‘only to the literal sense of the Scriptures, and to reject the allegorical and 
traditional sense thereof’, rejected it.'*’ Collins thus implicitly aligns himself with 
the Sadducees, whom he portrays as representative of the purest current of 
Judaism, in contrast with the sophistic Pharisees, who spawned the allegorical 
interpretations of both Christianity and rabbinic Judaism. 

A link between Collins’ arguments and those of Judaism was immediately 
identified by his opponents. In the preface of his counterblast to Collins, The 
Prophecies of the Old Testament, respecting the Messiah, consider’d, and prov’d 
to be literally fulfill’d in Jesus (1728), John Gill states that his text is directed 
‘against both Jews and Deists’, because the arguments of the Deists are based on 
those of the Jews.'”’ Gill devotes much of his text to demonstrating that messianic 


expectation had been, and remained, universal amongst all Jews, including the 
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Sadducees, the Karaites, and the Samaritans. In establishing this case, Gill makes 
frequent recourse to rabbinic texts, in order to rebut the specific grounds on which 
he believes the Jews rejected Jesus.'”' For Gill, and for many other traditionalist 
Anglicans in this period, the campaign against Collins and other Deists was closely 
associated with, and even subsumed into, the long-standing clash between 
Christianity and Judaism. 

In his earlier texts, however, Collins’ attitude towards Judaism appears 
somewhat more ambivalent. Praising Josephus in his Discourse of Freethinking 
(1713), Collins expresses regret that his historiographical talents were wasted on 
‘such an illiterate, barbarous and ridiculous people’.'”* In his Philosophical Inquiry 
Concerning Human Liberty (1717) — a sustained argument for determinism in 
human affairs — Collins makes only a brief passing mention of the Jews. Again 
drawing on Josephus, Collins argues that the Sadducees, who were an ‘irreligious 
and atheistical sect’, rejected determinism and believed in ‘the liberty of man’, 
whereas the Pharisees, ‘a religious sect’, held opinions much closer to the truth: ‘it 
was the first article of their creed, that fate and God do all’.'”* Collins is even 
more approving of the Essenes, whom he describes as ‘the most religious sect’ 
amongst the Jews, who ‘were asserters of absolute fate and necessity’.'”* As in his 
later Scheme of Literal Prophecy, Collins divides the Jews into enlightened and 
blinkered camps; but his classification of the leading first-century sects is here 
diametrically opposed to that of the Scheme, in which the Sadducees are his 
favoured grouping. 

A number of scholars have noted the importance of Judaism in Collins’ 


thought.'”” According to Silvia Berti, the interest of the Deists in Judaism'”° was of 


central importance in early eighteenth-century English radicalism: 


... the most conscious and fruitful radical English Enlightenment owes the 
incisiveness and force of its criticism of Christianity not so much, as is often 


9! ibid., esp. iv-x. 
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said, to a total, atheistic condemnation of the Judaeo-Christian tradition, as 
to a rationalistic and scathing utilisation of the polemic spirit of Judaism.'”’ 


Although Berti’s argument is to a considerable measure true, it does not take full 
account of the complexity of the Deists’ attitudes towards both Judaism and 
Christianity. There is no stability to Collins’ view of Judaism. He repeatedly divides 
the Jews into opposing camps, locating amongst them not only the pure essence of 
rational religion but also the source of later theological obfuscations. Although 
Jewish sources contribute significantly to his own polemic arsenal, he also not 
infrequently mocks and derides aspects of Jewish culture and belief. Despite his 
fascination with the writings of rabbis such as Morteira, he accords very little 
respect to rabbinic Judaism in general. The Discourse on the Grounds and Reasons 
of the Christian Religion reveals a fundamentally split attitude towards Jewish 
learning. While drawing on Morteira and Orobio’s literalist scriptural readings in 
order to challenge the Christian interpretation of biblical prophecy, Collins 
simultaneously argues, through his use of Surenhusius’ Talmudic reading of the 
New Testament, that the Talmud also diverges from the literal meaning of the 
Bible, thus implying that the allegorical readings of Jesus and his disciples were 
also in some sense characteristically Jewish. 

Against this ‘rabbinical’ religiosity, dependent on intricate textual manipulation, 
the Deists posited a simple vision of natural faith. This argument was most 
cogently expressed by Collins’ ally, Matthew Tindal, in his Christianity as Old as 


Creation (1730): 


... the Religion of Nature is an absolutely perfect Religion; and ... external 
: . . . 198 
Revelation can neither add to, nor take from its Perfection. 


: ; : , Bod 199 
Tindal starkly opposes nature against revelation, and reason against superstition. 
In this text, described by James O’ Higgins as ‘the climax of the Deist 

» 20 . ; ‘ : 
controversy’,””” he is unambiguously hostile towards all priestly authority, Jewish 


no less than Christian. For Collins, rabbinic or Pharisaic Judaism is frequently 
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presented as the quintessence of priestly obfuscation; but an imagined ‘pure’ 
Judaism, in some sense free of such manipulation, stands as an alluring focus of 
idealisation. 

The Deists’ shifts and splits with regard to Judaism reflect broader instabilities 
within their philosophy. Collins was both a radical Deist and a local worthy: he was 
an important county official in Essex, and took his administrative duties there very 
seriously.””' He also remained throughout his life a practising member of the 
Church of England, and, in the assessment of his biographer James O’ Higgins, was 
‘genuinely indignant’ towards those who implied that he was a hypocrite in so 
doing.*”* Collins thus remained within the English political and religious 
establishment, even as his arguments destabilised the authority of these structures. 
The implications of his philosophical arguments, even in his own mind, were to a 
considerable degree uncertain and provisional. However, the process of 
philosophising was, for Collins, at least as important as its results. The Discourse 
on the Grounds and Reasons is subtitled An Apology for free debate and liberty of 
writing, and the entire 62 pages of its preface are devoted to this theme. To a 
considerable degree, Collins’ mingling of Jewish and Christian theology is 
deliberately experimental, and of importance to him perhaps less for its conclusions 


than as a deliberately provocative exercising of the rights of freethinkers. 


In Germany, interest in Jewish texts took a somewhat different form. Although it 
was here that radical interest in the Kabbalah was most pronounced, Jewish anti- 
Christian arguments were treated circumspectly by German intellectuals. The most 
notable German collector of Judaica in this period was Johann Christoph 
Wagenseil (1633-1705), a Lutheran jurist and Professor at Altdorf. Wagenseil 
travelled extensively on both sides of the Mediterranean in search of Jewish texts, 
and published a selection of his discoveries, in their original Hebrew with his own 
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facing translations into Latin, in his Tela Ignea Satanae (1681). ~ Amongst the 


‘fiery darts of Satan’ included in this volume ts a version of the infamous Toledot 


Yeshu, Nachmanides’ Vikuach, and Isaac of Troki’s Hizzuk Emunah. The preface 
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of the text dramatically prepares the reader for the shocking blasphemies to come, 
and concludes with an intense supplication to Jesus Christ to intercede in bringing 
about the conversion of the Jews.” Ostensibly to this end, Wagenseil offers a 
detailed rebuttal of each text, including detailed references to Talmudic literature. 
However, despite his traditionally adversarial theological stance towards Judaism, 
Wagenseil was also deeply influenced by the intellectual values of the Early 
Enlightenment. As Samuel Krauss and William Horbury comment, ‘he was a 
scholarly man, and deals with the texts honestly’.°” Although his revulsion towards 
Jewish attacks on Christianity was clearly genuine, he was also evidently fascinated 
by these texts, which his own volume ironically made readily available to a far 
wider audience than hitherto. 

Wagenseil’s anti-Jewish theology was delicately balanced against his concern 
for scholarly rigour and fairness. While in his Denunciatio Christiana (1703) he 
anxiously appealed to all Christian princes to prevent the Jews’ mocking the 
Nativity and other Christian symbols and beliefs, Wagenseil also wrote an 
important rebuttal of the blood libel, titled Daf die Juden kein Christenblut 
gebrauchen (1705).°”° He also edited and wrote a lengthy foreword to Der Jiiden 
Glaube und Aberglaube (1705), the main body of which consisted of a detailed 
sixteenth-century account of Jewish beliefs, traditions and festivals, by a converted 
Jew, Friedrich Albrecht Christiani. Although Wagenseil’s introduction is heavily 
freighted with millenarian conversionist hopes, the overall impact of this text was 
to make available detailed and largely accurate information on Jewish life and 
religion.”’’ Wagenseil’s interest in Judaism thus encompassed both repugnance and 
respect. His religious outrage towards what he regarded as impudent Jewish 
slanders of Christianity is tempered by his profound interest in Jewish themes, and 
his commitment to scholarly accuracy. This tradition of the academic study of 
Jewish customs and beliefs was maintained in the next generation by Wagenseil’s 
students, notably Johannes Wiilfer (1651-2724), and Johann Jacob Schudt (1664- 
1722), whose four-volume Jiidische Merkwiirdigkeiten (1714-18) offered a very 
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detailed description of the recent history and culture of the Jews of Frankfurt, and 
more briefly covered Jewish communities across Europe.*’* Although heavily 
indebted to the work of earlier Christian Hebraists, these scholars were 
distinguished by their particular interest in recent and contemporary Judaism; in a 
sense, their work can be seen as a precursor of the nineteenth-century Wissenschaft 
des Judentums movement. This interest, however, was beset with a profound 
ambiguity of perspective and purpose. While Wagenseil and his followers 
maintained a deep theological disdain for Judaism, and above all for Jewish 
assertiveness against Christianity, their scholarly response to the failure of Christian 
conversionist efforts led them to an increasingly impartial documentation of Jewish 
beliefs, including those which they found most offensive. Wagenseil’s Tela Ignea 
Satanae incorporates these two impulses in a particularly stark fashion, thus 
highlighting the underlying duality of the Early Enlightenment response to 
argumentative challenges from Judaism. 

This ambivalence was not, however, shared in all German early eighteenth- 
century writing on Judaism. In reaction against the sober, reasonable moderation 
favoured within the Republic of Letters, a current of unrestrained polemical 
scholarship retained a presence in Hebraist study. The most outspokenly hostile 
text of the period was the venomous Entdecktes Judenthum (1700), by Andreas 
Eisenmenger (1654-1704), Professor of Oriental Languages at Heidelberg. The 


intensely anti-Jewish tone of this text is evident from its extended title: 


Entecktes Judenthum — oder — Grundlicher und Wahrhafter Bericht, 
welchergestalt die verstockte Juden die hochheilige Dreieinigkeit, Gott Vater 
Sohn und Heiligen Geist, erschrecklicher Weise lastern und verunehren, die 
heil. Mutter Christi verschmdhen, das Neue Testament, die Evangelisten und 
Aposteln, die Christliche Religion spéttlich durchziehen, und die ganze 
Christenheit auf das dusserste verachten und verfluchen.”” 


In this vast work, extending over more than 2000 pages, Eisenmenger exhaustively 
mines the Talmud and other Jewish sources for what he regards as defamations of 


Christianity. At the outset of his text, he announces his intention to expose the 


208 see Johann Jacob Schudt, Jiidische Merkwiirdigkeiten (1714-18); Israel, European Jewry, 231. 
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many ‘grosse Irrtume’ of the Jews, fully demonstrated through translated 
quotations from ‘ihren eigenen, und zwar sehr vielen ... Buchern’.*'° In order to 
sustain his case, which is based on an extremely narrow reading of selected 
rabbinical passages, he strenuously insists that all Jewish sources should be 
interpreted literally — ‘nach dem Buchstaben’.”'' This argument in a sense 
represents an outspoken rejection of the increasingly nuanced critical scholarship of 
the Early Enlightenment. However, 

it also echoes calls from other quarters for the re-establishment of a transparent 
interpretive simplicity, particularly with regard to biblical and Jewish sources. 
Anthony Collins’ argument concerning biblical prophecy, for example, is based on 
a similar insistence that the Old Testament should be interpreted literally, not 
metaphorically. In Eisenmenger’s hands, however, this argument leads to a very 
different result, and ts interlaced with mythical anti-Jewish allegations to produce a 


highly inflammatory, aggressive text. 


The Early Enlightenment encounter with Jewish texts and arguments thus lead to a 
wide range of responses, from Eisenmenger’s frustrated reassertion of traditional 
prejudices to the enthusiastic use of Jewish arguments by French and English 
radicals. These texts were clearly of considerable importance in the formation and 
development of the Radical Enlightenment. However, Richard Popkin’s description 
of Jewish anti-Christian arguments as a key ‘source of irreligion’ is not quite an 


male 


appropriate description of their role.” ~ The arguments of Orobio, Morteira and 
others did not in themselves generate doubts in Christian minds, or even strengthen 
the opinions of radicals by convincing them of new reasons to doubt the truth 
claims of orthodox Christianity. Their arguments were enthusiastically deployed by 
radicals not because they were regarded as straightforwardly convincing, but 
because they represented an extremely intriguing and versatile polemical resource. 
These Jewish texts also, however, highlighted internal difficulties within the 


formulation of Enlightenment radicalism. In critiquing formal Christianity, radicals 


had no position unequivocally external to this tradition on which to ground their 
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arguments. Jewish arguments in a sense offered such a non-Christian point of 
departure; but Judaism also represented the most fundamental roots of the Judaeo- 
Christian world view, in opposition to which Early Enlightenment radicalism 
largely defined itself. In grappling with this paradox, radicals confronted their own 
inextricable philosophical connection to the tradition they sought to escape. This 
conceptual knot was one of the key problematics of the Early Enlightenment, and 


the issue of the status of Judaism was very tightly entangled within it. 


lit) Reason, Radicalism and the Critique of Judaism 


The intellectual presence of Judaism in the Radical Enlightenment extended beyond 
the impact of Jewish authors and arguments. Because of the unique foundational .... 
status of Judaism in Christian thought and culture, Jewish themes also repeatedly 
emerged as of crucial abstract significance in the formulation of anti-establishment 
polemic and philosophy. A central concern of the Radical Enlightenment was to 
challenge the credibility of the Bible. As we have seen, Jewish arguments were 
readily used as a source for the critique of Christianity; but the Old Testament was 
an even more favoured rationalist target. Radical theologies and counter-histories 
typically focused on the Hebrew scriptures, attempting either to reappraise them in 
accordance with reason, or, in more boldly subversive texts, to dismiss them as the 
irrelevant fantasies of the Jews. Both strategies raised problems, which clustered in 
particular around the Jews themselves, who were by turns marginalised and 
idealised. Reason itself was largely defined negatively; and Jewish legalism and 
dogmatism was frequently held up as the easily identified antithesis of ‘natural 
religion’. However, as we have seen, strands of Jewish thought also fascinated 
radical thinkers, and were often positively recuperated as a model of purified 
thought. Judaism was thus simultaneously the subject of diametrically contrasting 
responses, and its cultural and historical status in almost all Early Enlightenment 


radical thought was extremely ambiguous and unstable. 
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The significance of Judaism in the Radical Enlightenment is closely associated 
with the problematics of the theological principle of accommodation — the notion 
that the language of Scripture was modified to accord to the intellectual 
capabilities of its original audience. According to Amos Funkenstein, this 
exegetical principle has very deep roots within Judaism: it occurs in the Talmud in 
a legal context, and was later extended by medieval rationalist rabbis to justify the 
allegorical interpretation of Scripture.”'” Medieval Christian theologians also 
widely applied this principle, which was particularly central in John Calvin’s biblical 
hermeneutics. Amongst seventeenth-century Dutch Cartesians, the doctrine of 
accommodation was invoked in justification of the separation of science and 
philosophy from theology: because the Bible accommodates itself in scientific 
matters to the level of popular understanding, it was argued, it provides only moral 
and not mathematical certainty.”'” Spinoza, however, destabilised the fragile Dutch 
truce between philosophy and theology, by extending this argument into the ethical 
domain. In the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, he distinguishes between the 
simple, accommodated pathway to salvation offered by Scripture, and the higher 


ethical insights of philosophy, accessible only to an élite: 


All are able to obey, whereas there are but very few, compared with the 


aggregate of humanity, who can acquire the habit of virtue under the unaided 
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guidance of reason. 


With this argument, Spinoza radically secularised the doctrine of accommodation. 
The Old Testament, for Spinoza, 1s a text that in all its aspects reflects the 
conceptual limits and weaknesses of the primitive ancient Hebrews. He thus divests 
Scripture of any universal ethical significance, treating it simply as a secular record 
of early Jewish history. 

After the publication of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, and the outcry that 
it provoked, the notion of accommodation was handled much more cautiously in 


216 : ; , 
Dutch theological circles.”.- However, for Cocce1o-Cartesian exegetes who sought 
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to protect the project of the rationalisation of Scripture, this concept remained 
indispensable. Although writers such as Lambert van Velthuysen and Christopher 
Wittich took pains to distinguish between what they regardéd as the correct 
application of Cartesian principles and the heresy of Spinozism,”’’ no self-evidently 
watertight division could be drawn between these two approaches. The tensions 
inherent in this philosophical debate exploded to the fore in the bitter controversy 
provoked by the publication of Balthasar Bekker’s De Betoverde Weereld (1691), 
in which Bekker attempted to demonstrate from a Cartesian perspective that angels 
and demons did not intervene in human affairs. The intensity of this dispute 
highlighted the difficulty of demarcating a secure boundary between Cartesianism 
and Spinozism; a problem that led to the almost unanimous repudiation of 


*!® The scale of the controversy provoked 


Bekker’s views by his fellow Cartesians. 
by the Betoverde Weereld was immense. There was a huge demand for Bekker’s 
four-volume text, and within three years of its publication well over 200 Dutch 


*19 The text also 


books and pamphlets had been written either for or against it. 
provoked much controversy in Germany, where a somewhat unreliable translated 
edition appeared in 1693. This was soon followed by translations into French 
(1694), and, of the first volume only, English (1695), although 1n these countries 
the response was much more muted.” 

Bekker’s argument against the existence of the spirit world is twofold. The 
second volume of his text advances an allegorical interpretation of the Bible. He 
examines the various biblical references to angels, demons and spirits, arguing in 
each case that these are simply dramatised poetic images within figurative 
narratives, designed to accommodate the superstitious mentality of the ancient 
Hebrews and original Christians. However, he also attempts to demonstrate his 
case from non-biblical evidence. In the final volume of the work he carefully 


scrutinises recent alleged instances of witchcraft, sorcery and magic from across 


Europe, and systematically dismisses them as unfounded. In conclusion, he states 
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that there is no reason, either natural or scriptural, to believe that evil spirits 
intervene in human affairs. These superstitions are relics from paganism, and can 
have no place in Reformed Christianity. The clergy, he argues, should actively 
labour against such ignorance, in order to ‘purger la Religion Chrétienne 
Protestante, et la reduirre a la regle de la parolle de Dieu’.””! 

Bekker pays careful attention to the history of these beliefs within Judaism. He 
argues that during the First Temple period Judaism was free of superstition: ‘les 
Juifs d’alors ... n’avoient point d’autres opinions touchant les anges, les Démons et 
les Ames des hommes que ce que l’Ecriture nous enseigne encore aujourd’ hui’.*”” 
However, since that time Judaism has much degenerated, becoming increasingly 
infected with paganism. Once God’s chosen people, the Jews have now ‘changés 
... au point que ... on peut dire que les créances des Mahométans ont plus de 
conformité avec les nétres’.*** He discusses at length the treatment of angels and 
Spirits by Maimonides and other rabbis, the Kabbalists, and Josephus, and 
speculates that the Jews may have absorbed their belief in dewination and 
witchcraft from the Egyptians. Drawing on the arguments of John Lightfoot, he 
argues that on their return to the Holy Land after the Babylonian Captivity, the 
Jews ‘s’addonérent peu-a-peu aux Sortiléges et aux Divinations’.*** The Jews of 
today, he writes, ‘sont tourmentés toute leur vie par les Malins Esprits’, against 


which they continually strive to protect themselves.*”° Bekker is particularly critical 


of the Kabbalah, which he regards as the quintessence of sterile superstition: 


La grande et générale estime qu’ils ont congue pour la Cabale, qui attribué 
tant de vertu aux lettres, aux noms et aux nombres, est |’ origine de tous ces 
Sortiléges qui se font avec des lettres, des nombres et des charactéres, et il 
n’est pas étonnant qu’une Nation qui ait perdu |’Esprit vivifiant des lettres de 
la Sainte Parole, cherche a present si curieusement et avec tant de peine le 
secours des Lettres destituées de l’Esprit de vie.*”° 


**" Balthasar Bekker, Le Monde Enchanté (1694) IV, 703. 
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Jewish superstition, in Bekker’s opinion, is particularly scandalous, because it 
stands in sharp opposition to pure essence of rational monotheism ordained in true 
Judaism. Modern, paganised Jews, he states, ‘choquent bien plus directement les 
fondements et les Principes de leur Doctrine, que les pratiques des Paiens ne 
choquent ceux de leur Religion’.””’ 

Bekker was careful to distinguish his own view of Scripture from that of 


Spinoza. In setting out a list of his exegetical rules, he establishes the divinely 


revealed status of the Bible as fundamental: 


... l’Ecriture parle toujours selon la verité & a la gloire de Dieu, quoi qu’elle 
employe quelquefois des paroles figurées; et qu’elle n’attribue rien de mal 
convenable & Dieu, qui en ét lui-méme |’ auteur.’”® 


Echoing the arguments of Koerbagh’s Een Ligt, Bekker insists on the non- 
superstitious purity of biblical Hebrew. Misunderstandings and distortions of 
Scripture, he argues, have been caused by inaccurate translation: the Hebrew word 
malachim, for example, should be translated as ‘messengers’ rather than ‘angels’, 
and in the Bible almost invariably refers straightforwardly to humans, and not to 
spirits.~’ However, while preserving an idealised view of the Hebrew Bible and of 
originary Judaism, Bekker’s argument is based on a primitivist view of the Jews 
themselves. Like Spinoza, he explains the ubiquity of pensar occurrences in 
the Old Testament as due to God’s accommodation to the Jews’ particular 
ignorance and superstition. Bekker’s attitude to Judaism is thus ambivalent: the 


Jews are simultaneously represented in his text as uniquely intimate with divine 


truth and irredeemably distant from it. 


Similarities between the arguments of Bekker and Spinoza were noted by 
several critics.”°’ In his De Duobus Impostoribus, Benedicto Spinosa et Balthasare 
Bekkero (1694), Friedrich Ernst Kettner wrote a searing combined refutation of 


both men. Kettner did not totally conflate their arguments: he was careful to make 
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the distinction that whereas Spinoza sought to destroy all religion, Bekker solely 
attacked the existence of demons. However, he argued that they both denied the 
intervention of spirits in the world, and thus severed all connection between the 
divine and human realms.”"' For Kettner, and for almost all other Dutch 
theologians, Bekker’s arguments dangerously undermined the possibility for divine 
intervention in the world, and were therefore perilously close to atheism. 

It was not easy for Bekker to rebut these accusations. As Wiep van Bunge has 
demonstrated, his attempt to integrate a commitment to absolute biblical truth with 
a rigorous Cartesian dualism led him to some extremely contorted argumentative 
gymnastics, particularly in accounting for such crucial scriptural episodes as the 
Fall.*** Ultimately, Bekker fails to offer a fully convincing integration of the 
paramountcy of reason and the authority of Scripture. The concealed 
incompleteness of his argument is perhaps most clearly apparent in the confusion 
that emerges in his treatment of Judaism. Bekker both privileges the Jews as the 
original recipients of the revealed truths of pure monotheism, and implicitly blames 
them for the opacity of this message in the Bible: it was owing to their taste for 
superstition that it was necessary to introduce misleading references to angels and 
demons into Scripture. The awkward tensions between reason and revelation are 
very precariously held together in this simultaneous idealisation and denigration of 
the Old Testament Jews. 

A central current of radical religious thought in the late seventeenth century was” 
the loosening of the relationship between personal faith and religious confession. 
The philosophical analysis of religion of Bekker and others was closely related to 
this process, in that it put increasing emphasis on the individual scrutiny of belief, 
in opposition to the unquestioning acceptance of priestly edicts. In this movement 
towards the personalisation of faith, the Jews stood out as the contrasting pole of 
religious organisation. In opposition to the Protestant emphasis on personal 
conscience, Judaism represented an extremely tight integration of faith, confession 
and political community. As Leszek Kolakowski has pointed out, non-conformist 


Christians consciously challenged the established Church in the same terms that St. 
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Paul had challenged his fellow Jews: by insisting on the paramountcy of faith over 


the law.?** 


This parallel was strongly felt by religious radicals in the late 
seventeenth-century Dutch Republic, and, as we have seen, was an important 
factor in shaping the adulatory reception of Spinoza by his early admirers. 
Spinoza’s ideas were extremely compelling for Collegiants such as Johannes 
Bredenburg, Pieter Balling and Jarig Jelles, who strongly emphasised the 
importance.of reason within religious life.“** However, despite the often... . 
considerable interest in Judaism within Collegiant and Quaker circles, these groups 
understood their emphasis on the personal ‘inner light’ as markedly in contrast to 
the perceived legalism of rabbinic Judaism. 

However, the representation of Judaism and the impact of Spinoza in Dutch 
religious radicalism was far from straightforward. Zeeland, South Holland and 
Brabant were swept by an notable wave of popular antinomianism in the 1680s and 
90s, largely inspired by the Zeeland pastor Pontiaan van Hattem (1645-1706). 
According to Michiel Wielema, there is clear evidence that Spinoza’s works were 
read and studied in radical Hattemist circles. However, it does not seem that his 
arguments were a conclusive influence on the movement, which largely emerged 
from the long-standing local tradition of rebellious anti-clericalism.*” The 
antinomianism of the Van Hattemists was shared by another obscure Zeeland sect, 
Jacobus Verschoor’s intriguingly named “Hebreeén’. For Verschoor and Van 
Hattem, the belief that salvation could only be obtained through obedience to the 
divine law was a vestige of Popery, of which the Dutch Reformed Church needed 
to be cleansed in order to complete the Reformation.*”° In this context, the 
adoption of the name ‘Hebreeén’ was clearly not intended to imply a 
straightforward identification with the Jews: release from the divine law was the 
direct antithesis of the dominant image of Judaism as obsessively legalistic. The 
name evokes the re-establishment of a purified Hebrew faith, prior to the rabbinic 
enforcement of the law. The Hebreeén perhaps saw themselves as renewed 


Sadducees, in opposition to the ‘Pharisaic’ authoritarianism of the Church. 
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The most provocative expression of religious radicalism in the Dutch Republic 
was not, however, channelled through religious movements, but appeared in more 
isolated satirical texts. Attempts by thinkers such as Bredenburg and Bekker to 
integrate rationalist arguments into a sustainable positive theology were, as we 
have seen, fraught with problems. Through satirical polemic, radicals were able to 
avoid such difficulties, and to critique established religion with devastating effect. 
The earliest satirical texts were written by authors of notably modest status, and 
were not intended to offer a sustained exposition of a coherent philosophical 
position. Rather, these writers, perhaps to some extent motivated by a sense of 
their own exclusion from power and success, put forward comic, transgressive 
lampoons of established religion.-~ 

The first example of literary philosophy was Johannes Duijkerius’ anonymously 
published Het leven van Philopater (1691). This subversive novel was a great 
success, and was followed by an even more radical sequel, Vervolg van’t leven van 
Philopater (1697), which was vigorously repressed across Holland, and resulted in 
the arrest and imprisonment of the book’s Amsterdam publisher.””’ Duijkerius 
(c.1661-1702), an unemployed schoolmaster and trainee preacher unable to get-a 
job because of his stammer,”** in these novels charts the progress of the 
eponymous Philopater from orthodox Calvinism to ardent Spinozism.””” His satire 
is primarily directed against the theological battles of the Voetians and the 
Cocceians, but also against religious pedantry and useless scholarship in general, 
which he portrays as the main preoccupation of all Dutch theologians. The young 
Philopater, training, like his creator, for the priesthood, particularly laments the 
long hours of Hebrew study to which he is subjected. ‘Heylige personen, Heylige 
saeken, Heylige tyden’: the students study the Mosaic religion in such arcane detail 
that it seems to Philopater as if they were themselves intending to become 
Jewish.” In the more philosophical Vervolg, Duijkerius ridicules at length the 


Exodus narrative and the incident of the golden calf.**' Proclaiming the universal 
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truth of reason, the text opposes this to the particularist claims of all human 
religions — Christianity and Islam as well as Judaism.*** However, over these two 
texts Judaism is repeatedly singled out as archetypally representative of irrelevance 
and narrowness, in direct contrast to the incisive simplicity of reason. 

The next major subversive novel to appear in the Dutch Republic was Simon 
Tyssot de Patot’s Voyages et Avantures de Jacques Massé (c.1715). Tyssot (1655- 
1738) was an early Huguenot refugee to the Dutch Republic, where he settled in 
the remote Overijssel town of Deventer, and worked, like Dijkerius, as a 
schoolteacher. We know from his correspondence that Tyssot was acquainted with 


243 
In 


Bekker; but in general he was a marginal figure in Dutch intellectual life. 
Audrey Rosenberg’s assessment, Tyssot wrote primarily as an exercise in literary 
flamboyance and versatility, rather than in order sustainedly to attack orthodox 


**¢ However, this meandering travelogue contains within it much powerful 


religion. 
advocacy of reason and parody of conventional theology. Tyssot’s deployment of 
Judaism in his text is, once again, strikingly ambivalent. Before the narrator 
embarks on his travels he encounters in the port of Bordeaux a certain Michob, ‘un 
juif errant, autrefois domestique de Ponce Pilate’.**” Michob has many fascinating 
tales to tell from his centuries of peripatetic existence, and holds his audience late 
into the night with his eyewitness account of the panic that swept Jerusalem in 
response to the resurrection of the saints after Jesus Christ’s crucifixion, when ‘ils 
virent des créatures humaines sortir toute 4 fait de leurs tombeaux’.*”° In using 
Michob as a mouthpiece for this absurdly literalistic account of resurrection, 
Tyssot inverts the traditional didactic role of the wandering Jew, whose testimony 
here ridicules rather than reinforces Christian belief. Later in the text, however, 
Tyssot makes use of the classic radical argument that only the foolishness of the 
Jews enabled them to be duped by the preposterous absurdities of the Old 


Testament. Through the voice of a wise judge; Tyssot puts-forward a: borrowing. - 


from the ubiquitous “Three Impostors’ thesis: 
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Il est certain, au reste, que l’idée d’un Dieu qui travaille, et qui se repose, ne 
peut étre digérée que par des Peuples fort grossiers et ignorants, que |’on 
vouloit maitriser, et dont ce Moise... : prétendoit étre-le-signeurtemporel; ~ 
tandis que son frére Aaron auroit une Domination sans borne sur leurs 
Consciences.**’ 


Dutch philosophical debates -of this-period were closely followed in Germany. Not. 
only was the Bekker controversy intensively discussed, ** but there..was also a 
significant amount of German polemic against Dutch writers condemned as 
‘Spinozists on the Pulpit’, such as Pontiaan van Hattem and Frederik van Leenhof, 
whose extremely radical Hemel op Aarden (1703) appeared in German translation 
in 1706, and was a fast seller.**” ‘Spinozism’ was a much used word in German 
discourse, and was by the end of the seventeenth century loosely applied to all 
essentially pantheistic beliefs.“’’ Spinoza provoked considerable controversy in 
Germany: between 1670 and 1700 more than thirty German writers substantially 
engaged with his philosophy, only three of whom responded at all favourably.” 
However, as David Bell has emphasised, early German perceptions of Spinoza’s 
thought were often extremely inaccurate. Direct access to his texts was not easy 
until the middle decades of the eighteenth century, and knowledge of his arguments 
was often derived from popular refutations such as Wittich’s Anti-Spinoza.””” 
Although texts such as E. W. Tschirnhaus’ Medicina Mentis (1687) and Friedrich 
Wilhelm Stosch’s Concordia Rationis et Fidei (1692) were clearly influenced by 


Spinoza, neither thinker was an unambiguous disciple of him.”>* Only Georg 


Wachter, in the immediate post-Spinoza generation, unambiguously declared 
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himself a Spinozist; and, as we have seen, his reading of Spinoza was powerfully 
conditioned by the fascination exerted by his Jewish difference. 

However, German anxieties concerning ‘Spinozism’ were to a considerable 
extent shaped not by a direct interest in Spinoza but by internal divisions within 
German Protestantism.” In a similar fashion to the deployment of Spinoza in 
Dutch polemics between Voetians and Cocceio-Cartesians, in Germany Spinozism 
was strategically invoked in the controversy between the Pietist movement and 
mainstream Lutheranism. It is in this context that the notably favourable 
assessment of Spinoza by the leading Pietist, Gottfried Arnold, should be 
interpreted. It was Arnold’s intention in his massive four-volume Unparteyische 
Kirchen und Ketzerhistorie (1699-1700) to lend support to the rights of personal 
conscience, by radically inverting the conventional Christian understanding of 
heresy. In opposition to the traditional branding as heretics of all those who 
questioned the doctrines of the Church, Arnold judged sincerity to personal, inner 
belief as the essence of true Christianity, and contrasted this against insincere and 
persecutory sectarianism. Regardless of his beliefs, Arnold saw Spinoza as a 
sincere thinker, and, breaking with the hitherto almost universal theological 


orthodoxy, argued that he was in no sense an atheist: 


Nun kan eben niemand einige ausdrtickliche worte in seinen schriften finden / 
darinnen er Gottes existenz gelaugnet hatte / ... vielmehr hat er selbst seine 
principia auff die existenz Gottes und dessen Vohrnehmste eigenschafften 
nach der natiirlichen erkantntiB gegrundet / wie es seine schrifften deutlich 
ausweisen.” 


Arnold read Spinoza’s philosophy as a new theology that was neither Jewish 
nor Christian, and was based on an understanding of God as both universally 
immanent and a universal cause.”° While not by any means. approving of this _ 
doctrine, Arnold nonetheless respected Spinoza as an honest seeker after truth. 


Spinoza's Jewish origins, he argues, were of key importance in the development of 


2>4 see Walter Sparn, ‘“Formalis Atheus?” Die Krise der Protestantischen Orthodoxie, Gespiegelt 
in Ihrer Auseinandersetzung mit Spinoza’, in Griinder and Schmidt-Biggemann, Spinoza, 267- 
83. 
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his ideas. The desire for illumination, he claims, is universal, and the further an 
individual finds themself from true Christianity, the more likely they are to fall into 
confusion.*°’ Just as Catholic Europe is permeated with sincere but false heresy, so 
Spinoza’s extreme opinions emerged in reaction against the rabbinic indoctrination 
of his youth. Arnold thus in a sense Christianises Spinoza, in that he sees him as a 
seeker of true faith. However, this universalising inclusion of Spinoza within his 
own notion of the individual religious quest is based on an exclusionary positioning 
of Judaism as the inverse of Pietist spirituality.””° 

A radical current of abstracted metaphysical speculation survived in early 
eighteenth-century Germany, in which pantheistic notions of God were explored 
alongside materialist philosophy. Theodor Ludwig Lau (1670-1740), in his 
Meditationes Philosphicae de Deo, Mundo, Homine (1717), explicitly identified 
God with Nature: his arguments attracted attention in France, where a French 
manuscript translation circulated clandestinely.”’ Much more explicitly influenced 
by Spinoza, however, was Johann Christian Edelmann, who in his Moses mit 
Aufgedeckten Angesicht (1740) expresses open agreement with Spinoza’s 
argument that the Pentateuch was not written by Moses, but, much later, by 
Ezra.”°’ However, Edelmann’s use of Spinoza’s arguments is heavily tinged with a 
polemic hostility towards Scripture in general, and Judaism in particular. His text 
takes the form of a dialogue between the enlightened ‘Lichtlieb’ and his pious 
brother ‘Blindling’, who spends all his time assiduously studying the Bible. Almost 
the first argument used by Lichtlieb to convince his brother of the futility of this 
activity is to compare him to the Jews, who study Scripture continually, in the 
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original language, but clearly derive no benefit from it.” Edelmann’s text 


expresses explicitly an opposition implicit in much earlier German radical theology, 
in which a minimalist rational Christianity is sharply contrasted against the textual 


dogmatism of Judaism. 
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A tension between Judaism and Reason is most powerfully apparent in the- 
clandestine literature of the French Radical Enlightenment. Whereas elsewhere in 
Europe there was a relatively soft-boundary between the respectable-Republic-of 
Letters and the discussion and circulation of more transgressively radical ideas, in 
France these two domains were sharply separated. Ironically, however, the tight 
censorship régime in France intensified interest in clandestine literature, and fuelled 
the development of a uniquely outspoken philosophical underground. Whereas 
debates such as the Bekker controversy in the Dutch Republic and Germany were 
characterised by the attempt to mediate between radical and mainstream social and 
theological thought, in France, particularly from the 1710s onwards, these two 
intellectual cultures made almost no attempt to engage with each other. In the 
clandestine literature of French radicalism, there is little interest in measured 
compromise or gradual persuasion. The dominant clandestine themes — scientific 
speculation, irreligious polemic, and theories of materialism and natural religion — 
are expounded vigorously and adversarially. Although a range of antagonistic 
targets appear in these manuscripts, with a striking regularity Judaism in some form 
stands as representative of the inverse of the positive values that these texts seek to 
propagate. 

There is still a great deal that is unknown about the culture of the French 
Radical Enlightenment. The manner in which clandestine manuscripts were written, 
circulated and discussed remains to a considerable extent.a.subject on which 
historians can only speculate. Leading authors and collectors, however, have been 
identified. It is striking that many intellectuals prominent in the official academies 
of Paris, such as Bernard Fontenelle, Nicolas Fréret, and Jean Baptiste de 
Mirabaud, also dabbled in clandestine philosophy. However, in doing so they 
entered into another conceptual world, sharply segregated from their approved 
public personae.”’* Many writers of radical texts, however, lived tranquil lives 
remote from the metropolis. Jean Meslier (1664-1729) spent his entire adult life 


working as a curate in remote rural Champagne, where he wrote perhaps the most 


262 cee Alain Niderst, ‘Fontenelle et la Littérature Clandestine’, in Guido Canziani, ed., Filosofia 
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trenchantly anti-Christian text of the entire Early Enlightenment, which circulated 
only after his death as Le Testament de Jean Meslier.*°’ Benoit de Maillet (1656- 
1738), for a long period French consul in Egypt, devised the proto-evolutionist 
theory of the ancient retreat of the sea and the derivation of all life from sea-forms, 
put forward in his Telliamed.”™ The relationship between open and clandestine 
texts, and between public lives and clandestine philosophising, clearly varied widely 
in different cases, and is a subject of extreme complexity. 

The readers and collectors of clandestine manuscripts were a different but no 
less diverse constituency than their authors. Many collectors were also extremely 
established and respected individuals, who were drawn to radical literature largely 
because of its value as a curiosity. The Abbé Sépher (c.1710-1781), for example, 
was vice-chancellor of the University of Aix-en-Provence, and a distinguished 
bibliophile with a particular passion for heterodox theology, although he also 
owned a vast collection of totally orthodox historical and theological texts and 
manuscripts.””” Other collectors, however, were of more humble origins: Sépher 
noted that the he had purchased several of his manuscripts from an otherwise 
unknown ‘Mr. Languener, medecin suisse mort a Paris vers 1740”.°*° Robert 
Darnton has very strikingly demonstrated the close association of radical 
philosophy and erotica in later eighteenth-century French libertinism.”°’ While no 
such overlap is directly apparent for the early decades of the century, the 
provocatively unrestrained tone of many of the manuscripts suggests that they 
were often read more for a generalised thrill of iconoclasm than for their 
substantive content. In his study of the Huguenot refugee community in Berlin in 
the decades around 1700, Jens Haseler has noted that clandestine philosophical 


manuscripts were widely and avidly read; but he suggests that this stemmed more 
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from a desire to ‘réaffirmir le penchant rationaliste’ than from any positively critical 
attitude towards traditional beliefs.” 

Although the underground circulation of radical philosophy was particularly 
associated with the manuscript form, this was not always the case: some printed 
texts were equally clandestine in their circulation.“°’ However, the manuscript had 
many advantages over the printed book: manuscripts could be produced far more 
cheaply, could without impunity include pirated sections of printed texts, and could 
readily be modified in subsequent editions.*’” According to Roger Chartier, the 
‘author function’ was in the process of emergence in this period: authors was only 
beginning to be identified as the unique proprietors of their texts, in contrast to the 
sixteenth century, when, for example, the printer, bookseller, author and reader 
were all regarded as equally complicit in the written diffusion of subversive 
ideas.~’' The culture of the French Radical Enlightenment was in rebellion against 
this process; plagiarism, tendentious translation, and authorial ventriloquism or 
anonymity were all standard practice. Clandestine texts were regarded as 
ownerless, and were freely embellished and modified. Of the various extant copies 
of Telliamed, each one is slightly different, having been freely adapted by each 
copier.” As Jeroom Vercruysse has demonstrated in detail for those clandestine 
manuscripts derived from the writings of the English Deist Thomas Woolston, 
many French versions of foreign texts unilaterally amended the original to such an 
extent that it is often more accurate to describe them as rewritings rather than 
translations.” 

The self-conscious slipperiness of French radical culture in this period has 
important implications for the understanding of the treatment of Judaism within it. 
As we have seen, the anti-Christian arguments of Orobio were deployed to achieve 
a wide range of effects, and attracted radical interest at least as much because of 
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their exotic unfamiliarity as due to the cogency of their logic. Similarly, Jewish 
themes occur in other clandestine manuscripts in widely differing contexts, and are 
handled flexibly in order to make particular polemical points. Judaism is seldom 
invoked in these texts as part of the measured enunciation of a stable philosophical 
system. The intended argumentative impact of the deployment of Judaism is often 
deliberately ambiguous, and, though extremely important, is often not the most 
revealing aspect of these texts. The conceptual difficulties that clustered around 
Judaism for Early Enlightenment thinkers operated largely at a subconscious level: 
the case of the Jews destabilised attempts to construct purely rational accounts of 
history, politics and religion. A close examination of the ways in which Jewish 
themes are handled in these texts thus reveals a great deal about the relationship of 


the Early Enlightenment to these occluded philosophical paradoxes. 


The defining text of the entire European Radical Enlightenment was, in a sense, the 
Traité des Trots Imposteurs. Not only was this one of the most widely circulated 
manuscripts of the early eighteenth century, but it also exemplifies almost all of the 
characteristic traits of the clandestine manuscript tradition as a whole. Like many 
other clandestine texts, the Traité was based on an old argument, was compiled 
using extracts from a number of ancient and modern sources, circulated in a large 
number of differing but broadly similar forms, and retained an aura of mystery 
surrounding its provenance.’ The theme of the text — an exposé of the oppressive 
nature of religious authority — is also a central argument of the Radical 
Enlightenment. The most important concern of the 7raité, and of other radical 
texts dealing with this issue, is to undermine the authority of the/Church. The 
section of the text dealing with the imposture of Jesus Christ 1s far more detailed 
than the analysis of either Moses or Mohammed. However, as the original 
impostor, the position of Moses in the text’s argument is particularly significant. 
Moses is 1n a Sense cast in the Traifé as personally responsible for the entire 
subsequent tradition of Western religious deception: Jesus merely ‘batit sur le 


: ; : 275 5 ; 
fondement’ that Moses had provided.” Both Moses and his Jewish followers are 
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portrayed in the Traité extremely negatively. Moses is described as an extremely 
cunning master of the arts of deception, and his brother Aaron as a ‘grand 
Magicien’.*’° When the Jews were expelled from Egypt, because they were 
infected with venereal disease and leprosy,’’’ Moses seized a unique opportunity to 


use his skills: 


‘In n’y eut Jamais peuple plus ignorant que celuy-la, ni par consequent plus 
credule; dans une si belle occasion de faire valoir le talent Moyse conte a ces 
bonnes gens la fable du Buisson Ardent, et tache de leur persuader que Dieu 
luy etoit apparu ...’*”* 


This exceptionalist invective directed towards the Jews 1s at odds with the 
dispassionate tone of the beginning of the text, where imposture is discussed as 


part of the natural weft of human exploitation: ‘Les Ambitieux ... ont toQjours été 
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de grands Maitres en l’art de fourber ... Moses is thus represented both as an 


fa typical historical phenomenon, and as a uniquely shrewd manipulator 


of.a uniquely gullible people. 

This eiispae from the rationalist historicisation of the Old Testament into a 
polemically inverted reading of Jewish history as a narrative of exceptional 
stupidity or depravity is amplified in several other clandestine texts. A notable 
example is the Dissertation sur Moyse, tentatively attributed to Henri de 
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Boulainvilliers and dated to around 1710.“ This essay draws on the long-standing 


Hermetic linkage of Moses with Egyptian magic, noting that Moses was ‘un grand 


homme ... instruit dans toutes les sciences des Egyptiens’.”*' The text then moves 


to a wider attack on the Jews, ridiculing their obstinacy and superstitious rituals.” 


The fact that Christianity and Islam have triumphed while the Jews have been 
abandoned by their God for almost 2,000 years is presented as clear proof that 


their religion is-based on ‘faux-principes’.*** Several texts-attack-the absurd - 
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miracles and immoral behaviour in the Old Testament, while manuscripts devoted 
lo the entire Bible typically critique the Old Testament much more vigorously than 
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the New.” In the brief Extrait de Zinzendorf sur la Bible, in which the Bible is 


described as ‘un Ouvrage si meprisable qu’il ne merite que d’etre touché au 
pieds’,”’ both Testaments are derided as rabbinic pedantry.**° 

Very occasionally a sustained attempt 1s made within the clandestine tradition to 
interpret the Old Testament in a genuinely historical context. An interesting 
example of this appears in a manuscript titled Le Rabbinisme renversé, ou 
Dissertation Historique et critique sur le prophete Elie et sur le Patriarche Enoch 
— a text primarily concerned to refute the biblical prophecy of a Day of 
Judgement.””’ The text argues that the desire of the ancient Hebrews — ‘ce peuple 


228% : : : : : 
— to believe in a future day of just reckoning was common to all 


superstitieuXx 
primitive peoples. Whenever life is particularly arduous, and blighted by frequent 
natural disasters, It is natural for a people to turn to religious optimism, which 
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offered ‘une consolation tres puissante dans les miseres’.-”” This form of 


anthropological explanation is, though, notably rare in the Early Enlightenment. It 
many more clandestine texts, the primitivism of the ancient Hebrews 1s not / 
interpreted as a natural result of historical circumstance, but is portrayed as 
extreme, and ascribed to their own intrinsic nature. 

A particularly strident hostility towards the Jews is expressed in the Nouvelle 
Moysade: a text presented as the story of a traveller in search of wisdom and truth. 
The mock-innocent narrator reports his approach to the Jews, ‘dans |’esperance de 
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trouver enfin la verité’.”’’ Instead, though, he is revolted by what he finds: 


‘... je crois errer dans le champ de I’imposture: tout porte le fleau du 

fanatisme, tout est marqué au coin de l’impertinence et de |’absurdite, de la 
, ae igo 47291 

barbarte et de la ferocite! 
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The narrator then offers a detailed and scandalised report of his discovery of the 
Jewish Bible, dwelling on the distastefulness of Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, . 
Noah’s drunkenness, and above all Moses’ tyranny, which he describes as ‘le plus 
cruel fanatisme’.’’* The author rejoices at the deserved fate of the Jews, celebrating 
the irony that dispersal and misery has been the destiny of the chosen people of a 
293 


supposedly. true, loving and merciful God.“’- The text ends with a rhetorical... 


address to the Jews: 


‘Et vous, peuple furieux, hommes vils et grossiers, dignes esclaves du joug 
que vous portez,.alléz, reprenez.vos livres, et eloignez-vous. de. moi.’?”* 


The extreme ferocity of this text extends beyond the level necessary for 
argumentative force or polemical effect, and suggests a deeper frustrated anger. 
No amount of rationalist satire could dislodge the Jewish Bible from its. 
foundational position in the Judaeo-Christian view of history. The anomalous 
survival of the Jews and their texts was a persistent reminder of-the failure of the : - 
Radical Enlightenment to establish a fully convincing counter-history. In response 
to this, clandestine polemicists could only reiterate the same anti-biblical 
arguments, while escalating the polemical ferocity with which they were expressed. 
The radical attempt to dislodge the authority of the Bible posed the need to 
establish an alternative account of the history of the Jews. One of the most widely 
circulated clandestine manuscripts, the Opinions des Anciens sur les Juifs, 
attempted to address this question. This lengthy text, consisting of four loosely 
connected sections, was assembled at some stage before 1722 by Jean Baptiste de 
Mirabaud (1675-1760), secretary of the Académie Francaise.” Drawing on a wide 
range of classical sources, the manuscript opens with a rebuttal of the traditional 
Christian claim that the misery-of the Jews was due to-their:role-in-the death of. « 


Jesus Christ: 


‘Cependans, iJ et certain que les Juifs avant de s’etre attiré cette malediction, 
qu’on regarde comme la Cause de leur misére, étoient deja has et meprisés 
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partout ou ils étoient connus et l’on conviendra méme qu’ il n’est presque 
jamais fait mention d’eux dans |’ antiquité que par rapport 4 ce mépris et cette 
aversion général qu’on avoit pour Eux.’ 


Following Josephus’ account of the opinions of the Egyptian annalist Manetho, the 
text suggests that the Jews were expelled from Egypt because they were infested 
with leprosy and other contagious diseases.””’ Citing a wide range of classical 
sources, including Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Plutarch, Juvenal, Horace and 
Martial, the text concludes that the ancients’ hatred of the Jews was universal, and 
that ‘on se croioit bien fondé a les hair et 4 les mepriser’.””* The Jews deserved 
contempt because of their absurd customs, their despicable character, and the fact 
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that they themselves hated everybody else.“’” Above all, though, the Jews were 


despised because of their credulous belief in the absurd miracles contained in their 


scriptures: 


*,.. Quoique la Circoncision, l’observation superstitieux du Sabbat, les jeGines 


et les tristes cérémonies des Juifs leur attirassent bien des railleries, rien ne 
j pd y a ‘ ‘ _ ato 6300 
les faisoit généralement plus méprisés que leur extraordinaire crédulité. 


The second section of the text, titled Etat de la Judée au tems de Jesus-Christ, 
et depuis, jusqu’a la ruine de Jerusalem, emphasises the trans-historical obstinacy 


°°! This is so ingrained, the essay concludes, that they will never finally 


of the Jews. 
abandon their belief that their Messiah will come, and accept the truth of 
Christianity. Their subjection at the hands of the Romans and since has only caused 
them to harden their ways still further: ‘ils en sont devenus plus exacts 


observateurs d’une Religion a laquelle ni la haine ni le mepris de tous les hommes 
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ne les ferons jamais renoncer’. 


The third section of the manuscript, titled Caractére, Sectes et Opinions des 
Juifs, focuses on the Jews at the time of Jesus Christ. The mass suicide of the 


defeated Zealots at Masada is recounted as an example of the Jews’ absurd 
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fanaticism.*”’ The endemic and ineradicable superstition of the Jews is heavily 


emphasised: 


‘La Religion des Juifs, étant fondé uniquement sur le merveilleux, Leur Loy 
étant tout divine, Leurs Histoires d’un bout a 1’ autre remplies de prodiges et 
d’événements merveilleux, on jugea aisément que les hommes élevés dans de 
pareils principes ont dt avoir dans tout le temps un perchant tres fort pour 
les miracles et les prodiges ...”*™* 


The implication of this stress on the credulity of the Jews is that they were 
extremely susceptible to the miracles of Jesus. Although this argument is never 
explicitly stated, there is no doubt that the underlying intention of the text is to 
discredit the authority of Christianity by undermining the authority of his earliest 
Jewish disciples. In the fourth and final section of the text, entitled Du Messie, the 


credibility of Jesus’ first followers is more directly questioned: 


‘le Sentiment d’un petit nombre d’ hommes de la plus vile populace, ne doit 
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pas étre regardé comme le Sentiment général de toute une Nation’. = 


This elaborate text is thus carefully constructed in order to pose a subtle but 
extremely potent anti-Christian argument. However, the invective of the text is 
exclusively directed at the Jews. Jewish history, both biblical and non-biblical, thus 
bears the very heavy polemical brunt of an argument in which the ultimate target is 
elsewhere. While appearing to analyse the Jewish past with a scholarly 
scrupulousness, the Opinions des Anciens in fact utilises Judaism as a polemical 
tool for use in wider philosophical and theological argument. 

A different historiographical strategy is exemplified by Henri de Boulainvilliers’ 
Abregé de l’Histoire Universelle Jusqu’a l’Exode.*” Boulainvilliers was a 
renowned freethinker, is particularly noted for his leading role in introducing 
Spinoza’s philosophy into France: his Essai de Metaphysique, first published in 
1731 but written around 1712, despite presenting itself as an exposure of 


Spinoza’s impiety was in fact a straightforward and thorough summary of his 
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Ethics.’ In his Abregé, Boulainvilliers puts forward a rationalist interpretation of 
Genesis and Exodus that clearly bears the stamp of Spinoza’s influence. Invoking 
the concept of accommodation, he argues that because the ancient Jews had no 
knowledge of science or astronomy, Moses’ account of Creation should be 
understood figuratively rather than literally.** Closely echoing an argument from 
the first chapter of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Boulainvilliers asserts that 


the ancient Hebrews’ notion of God was a product of their ignorance: 


Le peu de discernement avec lesquels les premiers hébreux jugeoient du vice 
ou de la vertu les rendoit nécessairement fort superstitieux. Aussi remarque- 
t-on qu’ils craignoient grossierement de Voir Dieu, ou de le rencontrer, et 
que par une Suite de cette crainte, ils joignoient son nom 4 tout ce qui les 
étonnoit: les haites montagnes étoient les montagnes de Dieu, le tonnere et 
le vent étoient la voix et le souffle de Dieu ...°” 


However, Boulainvilliers adopts a very different approach to early non-Jewish 
history. In contrast with the superstitious Hebrews, he argues that the Chinese and 
the Egyptians had a much purer notion of the Divinity.*'° While surmising that the 
lifestyle of the Jewish Patriarchs was ‘a peu prés pareille a celle que meénent 
aujourd’ hui les Arabes des deserts’,”'' he emphasises the much greater 
sophistication of Egyptian culture. He then goes on to cover Egyptian history in 
much more extensive detail than his treatment of the Bible.*'* Taking his lead from 
the seventeenth-century prioritisation of Egyptian chronology and culture by John 
Marsham and John Spencer, Boulainvilliers applied this theory in a deliberately 
polemical manner. Although the title of his text invites the expectation of a history 
conventionally based on the Old Testament narrative, Boulainvilliers in fact offers a 
anti-biblical counter-history, in which Jewish history is systematically deprivileged 
and the contrasting sophistication of the Egyptians maximised. While ostensibly 


engaging in a serious exercise of comparative cross-cultural history, 
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Boulainvilliers’ effective concern, like that of most of the clandestine manuscripts, 


is almost exclusively polemical. 


Beyond the issue of the status of the Bible and the construction of alternative 
histories, the Radical Enlightenment also engaged with a number of nebulous 
abstract questions. The most important metaphysical controversy of the period 
concerned the nature of the soul; an issue that emerged from the long-standing 
mind-body problem, which had been an intense focus of philosophical contention 
since Descartes. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, there were three 
orthodox positions in this debate: the pre-Cartesian theory of physical influences, 
Descartes’ occasional causes, and Leibnizian pre-established harmony.*'’ 
Increasingly, however, radicals rejected all three options, and advocated instead an 
uncompronusing materialism, in which the soul itself was conceptualised in 
material terms. 

The most outspoken text advancing this position was a clandestine manuscript 
titled L’Ame Materielle, written by an unknown author at some stage in the first 
three decades of the eighteenth century. Drawing on a number of sources, 
including Lucretius, Bayle’s Dictionnaire, Burigny’s Histoire de la Philosophie 
Payenne, and a number of articles from the Dutch francophone literary periodicals 
of the 1690s, this text argues unequivocally that the soul is material, mortal, and 
identical in animals as it is in humans.*'” There was, however, little stability 
amongst radicals regarding precisely how to conceptualise the material soul: it was 
sometimes represented as a current of very fine particles in constant motion, and 
sometimes, in more Cartesian terms, as the mechanical function of a particular 
bodily structure, akin to a form of nervous system.” 

In this period there was only a very limited scope for conducting this debate in 
scientific terms; and therefore the history of the notion of the soul assumed 
considerable polemical importance. In the materialist Opinions des anciens sur la 
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nature de l’ame, also attributed to Mirabaud, ~ it is argued that the original 
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meaning of the word ‘soul’ was simply animal breathing. Referring to a point made 
by Spinoza in the first chapter of the Tractatus, the text comments that there is no 
word in Hebrew for ‘l’esprit’ other than the word for ‘le vent et le soufle’.*!’ The 
notion of the immortal soul was in origin an Egyptian notion, which must have 
been invented after the departure of the Jews, because Moses knew nothing of it.?'® 
Although the text never explicitly endorses the theory of the materiality of the soul, 
the reader is clearly invited to draw this conclusion. The materialist theories of 
Lucretius and other ancient thinkers are discussed in detail, and the text concludes 
with the comment that, in the Christian adoption of belief in the soul’s immortality, 
‘Tl fallut renoncer a une maniere de penser ancienne, naturelle, et facile, pour en 
embrasser une nouvelle difficile et abstraite’.*'” 

The Jews’ acceptance of the materiality of the soul is here treated with a notable 
ambivalence. While at the beginning of the text the authority of the Hebrew 


language is invoked in support of this argument, it is also implied that the Jews’ 


materialist beliefs simply reflect their ignorance and confusion: 


Nous ne sommes point surprit que les Juifs aient confondu I’esprit avec le 
corps puisqu’il paroit clairement que les premiers Ecrivains de cette nation 
n’avoit aucune connoissance de |’Esprit, mais il est €tonnant que ... ni les 
Anciens Grecs, ni les Anciens Latins n’ont eus aucune notion de |’ Etre 


320 
immateriel ... 


In this passage the authority of the Jews is simultaneously denigrated and positively 
appealed to, reflecting once again the deep ambivalence of the Early Enlightenment 
towards Judaism. In another clandestine manuscript on this theme, the Dialogues 
sur l’ame, the Jews are presented as divided on the issue. This text recounts a 
debate between a philosopher, a Pharisee and a Sadducee. While the Pharisee 
believes in the immortality of the soul, both the Sadducee and the philosopher do 
not. Encouraged by this agreement, the philosopher strenuously attempts to 


convince the Sadducee of the superiority of natural religion, but is unable to 
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persuade him to abandon Judaism.””’ Positive identification with the Sadducees, in 
opposition to the ‘rabbinical’ Pharisees, is a recurrent Early Enlightenment theme; 
although, as in this text, even the Sadducees are often portrayed as limited by their 
Jewish prejudices. 

Closely related to the rejection by radicals of the notion of the immortal soul 
was their denial of the conventional Christian understanding of Creation. In this 
debate, which centred on the interpretation of the opening chapters of Genesis, the 
status of Judaism was of central importance. The clandestine text that most 
extensively deals with this theme is the Opinion des anciens sur le monde, once 
again compiled by Mirabaud, closely following the pattern of his parallel texts 


*°2 This text opens with a 


dealing with ancient opinions on the Jews and on the soul. 
general survey of ancient views of the origins of the world, in which it is 

established that only Anaxagoras and the followers of Plato espoused a notion of 
deliberate, divine Creation: ‘tous les autres semblent n’en avoir attribuez la cause 


é’.**? The text then goes on to examine the beliefs of 


qu’au hazard ou a la necessit 
the Chinese and the Indians, who are also found to have no notion of Creation, 
instead considering the world to be eternal. Without expressly rejecting the Genesis 
account, Mirabaud nonetheless unambiguously undermines its authority by 
presenting it as virtually unique amongst the historical and contemporary beliefs of 
all mankind. Inverting the logic of Pierre-Daniel Huet’s Demonstratio Evangelica, 
in which the myths and cosmogonies of all cultures were shown to be derived from 
the Jewish prototype, Mirabaud here presents the Old Testament account of 


Creation as utterly isolated and anomalous. This theory, he suggests, was invented 


by the Jews in order to flatter their own antiquity: 


... les Juifs, qu’on accusoit d’avoir fixé l’origine du monde afin de s’en 

donner a eux mémes une plus illustres, communiquerent cet esprit de vanité 
; bee 324 

aux premiers chrétiens ... 
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As Miguel Benitez has pointed out, this text simply counters Jewish history by 
holding other histories, especially Chinese and Indian, against it. No serious 
attempt is made to understand these histories in detail: they are deployed only in 
order to discredit the authority of the biblical account.*”° Despite the rationalist, 
scientific aspiration of the Early Enlightenment, no substantive positive case is put 
forward in this text. Instead, assertions are combated with counter-assertions, and 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition is implicitly discredited through the construction of a 
balance of probability against it. Once again, radical philosophy largely reduces to 
negative polemic, in which the Old Testament Jews are the primary target. 

The natural mode of the French Radical Enlightenment was attack. In 
attempting positively to enunciate a renewed conception of metaphysics, 
historiography or religion, radicals were forced to confront the inadequacy of the 
intellectual tools at their disposal for devising alternative arguments that were 
decisively more certain than those of the old orthodoxy. However, polemical attack 
and propositional assertion were in a Sense inextricable from each other: it was 
impossible for radicals to enunciate criticisms of Christianity without also to some 
extent expounding an alternative vision of religion and belief. The positive theology 
of the Radical Enlightenment 1s, though, extremely sketchy: most religious texts, 
such as the extremely widely diffused Examen de la Religion, are almost entirely 
devoted to the polemical critique of established Christianity.**° However, a widely 
asserted belief was the importance of the universality of redemption. This is the 
central thesis of Pierre Cuppé’s Le ciel ouvert a tous les hommes, another 
extremely popular clandestine text. Cuppé expressly presents his thesis in 
opposition to the doctrine of the divine election of the Jews. In keeping with the 
universalism of his argument, he argues that the Jews have no privileged place in 
history, and that there is no reason or need for God to have chosen one people 
only to be the repository of the divine law.**’ The assertion of universalism over 


particularism was another key theme of the Enlightenment, in the context of which 
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Jewish difference was again repeatedly positioned as incompatible with the self- 


evident transcendent truths of reason. 


The Radical Enlightenment ts, of course, an extremely loose term. ‘Radical’, in this 
context, should certainly not be taken to be synonymous with ‘original’: 
Giambattista Vico, undoubtedly one of the most creative thinkers of this period, 
was In essence a conservative thinker, and Pierre Bayle, also immensely 
innovatory, was also regarded by most of his contemporaries as a sincere defender 
of religion. The radicalism of the Radical Enlightenment lies in its spirit of 
subversion and critique, and desire to confront and agitate. However, this 
dependency on critical attack led to a certain ambiguity: it was almost always clear 
what the Radical Enlightenment was against, but it was not always so clear what it 
was in favour of. Reason was largely defined negatively, against biblical 
superstition; and natural religion was in essence defined as the absence of priestly 
or rabbinical oppression. Many radical texts of this period thus exhibit a powerfully 
destructive energy, the brunt of which was often directed against Judaism. 

A key tension in the Radical Enlightenment was between élitism and 
popularism. The radical slogans of this period are deeply democratising, expressing 
the demand that knowledge and truth should be accessible to all. However, in 
many radical texts there is an implication that the ignorant are not really capable of 
true philosophical knowledge. ** Although this ambiguity in the Early 
Enlightenment opinion of the general population is largely concealed in the 
interstices of its texts, with respect to the Jews a very similar ambiguity 1s more 
clearly apparent. The subcultures and traditions from within Judaism with which 
Early Enlightenment radicals on occasion identify are all imagined as extremely 
rarefied. The Kabbalah, Moses’ Egyptian prisca theologica, Sadducean and 
Essenian philosophy: all these are understood as élitist traditions of knowledge, 
accessible only to an initiated few. As a popular mass, however, the Jews are 
almost invariably represented extremely negatively, as the quintessence of 


stupidity, legalism and primitivism. 


“* see Miguel Benitez, “Lumieéres et élitisme dans les manuscrits clandestins’, Face Cachée, 199- 


A similar tension is apparent in the social organisation of the Radical 
Enlightenment, within which secret societies played an important role. According 
to Margaret Jacob , the Freemasons’ lodges were a key site of the ‘nascent 
political modernity’ of this period.’ A defining moment in the development of the 
Radical Enlightenment, she argues, was John Toland’s involvement, together with 
Prosper Marchand, Jean Rousset de Missy and others, in the beginnings of Dutch 
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Freemasonry in the years 1708-10." However, Jacob’s arguments have been 
severely criticised. According to Graham Gibbs, Toland’s ‘Knights of Jubilation’ 
were very possibly not philosophically-minded freemasons at all, but merely a self- 
aggrandising cluster of drinking mates.**' The extent of the importance of 
Freemasonry in the Radical Enlightenment remains an uncertain and controversial 
issue. However, the paradoxical relationship of the secrecy and exclusivity of the 
Freemasons to their philosophical vision of universal brotherhood in a sense 
encapsulates the wider ambiguities of the social vision of the Early Enlightenment. 

The stance of the early Freemasons towards the Jews was inconsistent. The first 
recorded admission of a Jew to a lodge was in 1732, in London; an event which 
raised a great deal of interest and excitement. There is, though, evidence of the 
existence at around this time of separate Jewish lodges both in Holland and in 
London, although slightly later French regulations clearly restricted membership to 
baptised Christians.**” The ideology of the Freemasons, centring on the rationalist 
construction of Solomon’s Temple, epitomised the radical reappropriation of Old 
Testament themes and motifs. However, Judaism as practised by eighteenth- 
century Jews was in no sense a focus of Masonic interest or admiration. The 
imagery and rhetoric of this secret society draws into sharp focus the 
fundamentally split response of the Early Enlightenment to Judaism. 

The theological essence of this internally split positioning of the Jews was 


perhaps first and most clearly expressed in Blaise Pascal’s Pensées: 
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Carnal Jews are half-way between Christians and pagans. Pagans do not 
Know God and only love earthly things; Jews know the true God and only 
love earthly things, Christians know the true God and do not love earthly 
things. Jews and pagans love the same possessions, Jews and Christians 
know the same God. 

Jews were of two kinds: one kind had pagan sensitivities, the other 
Christian ones.’ 


Pascal’s statement captures the crux of the Early Enlightenment view of Judaism. 
The Jews in this period are persistently situated in the middle ground between truth 
and falsity, conceived by Pascal as the opposition of Christianity to paganism, and 
by later radicals as that of reason against superstition. As Anthony McKenna has 
argued in detail, traces of Pascal’s Pensées permeate the Early Enlightenment. To a 
considerable extent, Enlightenment radicalism was defined in anti-Pascalian terms; 
however, several early eighteenth-century French clandestine manuscripts absorbed 
elements from Pascal, including his hostility towards the Jews.°** The most 
significant Pascalian echo 1n later radical texts 1s not, though, simply an anti-Jewish 
hostility. More profoundly, the Radical Enlightenment also awkwardly split the 
Jews into opposing camps, and Judaism into opposing elements. The ideologically 
necessary but philosophically impossible border between reason and unreason was 
repeatedly drawn through the middle of the intermediate intellectual terrain 
occupied by Judaism. 

Thinkers such as Pascal and Bayle were intensely conscious of the delicate 
incommensurability of reason and faith, and of the indispensability of either realm. 
Early Enlightenment radicals, however, were united in their conviction in the total 
self-sufficiency of reason. Whereas Pascal was acutely aware of his divided stance 
towards Judaism, and thus enunciated it directly, within the Radical Enlightenment 
this split was almost always heavily occluded. Superficially, the texts of the Radical 
Enlightenment generally claimed a logical coherence and completeness. However, 
in many respects the radicals’ claimed rationalist triumphs were somewhat hasty. 
The repressed contradictions of these texts, and in particular those associated with 


Judaism, highlight the premature nature of their argumentative closure. 
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Polemical anger and violence was a frequent symptom of this philosophical 
haste. However, the consequences of this impatience were by no means 
unambiguously negative. A sense of certainty and commitment was necessary in 
order to turn the Enlightenment into a practical project. Radical thinkers in the 
early eighteenth century were not simply concerned with abstract issues; they were 
often much more anxious to achieve concrete social and institutional change. 
Bekker’s proof that spirits could not intervene in human affairs may not quite have 
been philosophically convincing, but it had a practical impact: in 1696, one 
Prussian woman whose condemnation for witchcraft had been overturned by the 
use of Bekker’s arguments travelled all the way to Amsterdam to thank him 
personally.**° Similarly, the wider Enlightenment campaign against the dominance 
of established clerical orthodoxies had a very important social and political 
dimension, putting forward a new vision of citizenship, and promoting pluralistic 
toleration. These issues were of extremely wide importance, and in some cases 
particularly so for the Jews. It is in this social and political realm that the ironies of 


the Enlightenment are apparent in their fullest complexity and significance. 
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Chapter Five 


Defining the Nation: Judaism, Citizenship and the Politics of Enlightenment 





i) Political Utopianism and the Mosaic Republic 


Hebraic themes have always had an important place in Christian utopian thought. 
The notion that Hebrew was the first, divinely created language dates from the first 
centuries of Christian history, and features in the writings of St. Augustine.’ In the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, the originary status of Hebrew was much 
debated, but many Christian Hebraists vigorously maintained that the language was 
a manifestation of divine perfection.” This linguistic utopianism retained a powerful 
hold on the Christian imagination, and continued to attract considerable serious 
attention until the nineteenth century: Umberto Eco has described the hypothesis as 
‘a dream that refused to die’.” Hebraic idealism also had a wider, political 
dimension. The social and governmental structures of the ancient Hebrews, 
revealed, like the Hebrew language itself, by God to Moses, were traditionally 
regarded as a model of political perfection. The idealisation of the Mosaic Republic 
was a favourite theme of Early Modern scholarship; at least twelve major works 
were published on this subject in the period 1546-1710." 

The Republic of the Hebrews exerted a particular fascination on Calvinist 
theologians. Bonaventure Corneille Bertram’s De Politica Judaica, written in 
Geneva during the French Wars of Religion, emphasised that the Mosaic Law 
existed in order to control sin, and drew an implicit analogy between what Bertram 
described as the Hebrews’ divinely instituted ‘police civile’ and the theocratic 
structures of social control in Calvinist Geneva.” This argument was developed by 


later Calvinist theologians, particularly at the Academy of Saumur. According to 
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Moyse Amyraut (1696-1664), one of the most notable professors at the Academy, 
in the Mosaic Republic civil and ecclesiastical authority were inextricably mixed, 
because God ruled directly over the Hebrew people.° In Holland, Petrus Cunaeus, 
Professor of Theology at the University of Leiden, in his De Republica 
Hebraeorum (1617) exalted the political organisation of the Mosaic Republic, 
admiring in particular the equity of its agrarian laws and the institution of the 
Jubilee. For Cunaeus, as for other Calvinist writers on this theme, the Old 
Testament laws represented a idealised vision of pure theocracy. However, by 
interpreting Scripture in such distinctly political terms, Cunaeus put forward a 
reading of Judaism which could also serve as a model for the rational religion of 
the Early Enlightenment. 

In 1705 Jacques Basnage published his own French translation of Cunaeus’ text. 
In his preface, Basnage discusses the contemporary applicability of the political 
foundations of the Hebrew state, noting that Cunaeus regarded them as ‘si beaux et 
s1 solides, qu’il ne fait point difficulté de les proposer pour modeéle 4 tous les 
Peuples, et particuliérement a sa Patrie.’’ This point is amplified in Cunaeus’ own 
preface, addressed to the regents of Holland and West Friesland, which Basnage 


includes in his translation: 


Hauts et Puissans Seigneurs, je prens la liberté de vous offrir ... la 
République des Hébreux, la plus sainte, et la meilleure qui ait jamais été. On 
y trouve certaines choses dont les Rois, les Princes, et ceux qui tiennent les 
rénes des Républiques peuvent faire un trés-bon usage.” 


Cunaeus’ text examines in immense detail the legal and political structures of the 
Hebrew Republic, discussing the precise roles of the judges, priests, the Sanhedrin, 
and the details of sacrificial Temple worship. For Cunaeus, these sacrifices 
prefigured, and were rendered obsolete by, Jesus’ final sacrifice, and were 


therefore of crucial importance in his integration of an idealised view of the 
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Hebrew past with an emphasis on its supercession by Christianity.’ Basnage, 
however, did not fully assent to Cunaeus’ vision of the innocence of the early 
Hebrews. While stressing his great respect for Cunaeus’ scholarship, he raised a 
number of detailed disagreements in his two-volume commentary to his text, 
published separately under the title Antiquités Judaiques. Most notably, he 
disputes Cunaeus’ claim that the ancient Jews did not need any knowledge of the 
Messiah, just as dead children do not require baptism. In Basnage’s opinion, the 
Jews should have been prepared for the Messiah, as they were provided with all the 
prophecies that foretold it.'° 

This quibble reflects a wider difficulty inherent in Basnage’s use of Cunaeus’ 
arguments. Although powerfully drawn towards the political idealisation of the 
ancient Hebrews, Basnage was nonetheless troubled by the difficulty of integrating 
this view with a critically rigorous Christian outlook. His rationalist scholarship 
lead him to attempt to apply objective standards of historical and critical analysis to 
the Old Testament. This considerably problematised Cunaeus’ unhesitant 
representation of the earlier revelation as in every way a foreshadowing of the 
Christian message. The tensions evident more generally in the response of 
Basnage, Bayle, and others towards Judaism appear in particularly sharp focus 
with regard to the political status of the Mosaic Republic. Ironically, the Calvinist 
tradition of critical biblical scholarship, which had largely given rise to this genre of 
political theology, had by the late seventeenth century subjected its own original 
assumptions to such critical scrutiny that any political identification with the 
ancient Hebrews was inevitably complicated by elements of ambiguity and 
uncertainty. 

The most confident late seventeenth-century celebration of ancient Jewish 
political and social life was not written by a Protestant, but by the Abbé Claude 
Fleury, a close associate of Bossuet. His Les Moeurs des Israelites (1681) was an 
immense success, rapidly establishing itself as the standard French account of the 


ancient Hebrews, and going through at least sixty reprints in the course of the 
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eighteenth century.'' Following earlier writers, Fleury stated that the ancient 
Hebrews were directly governed by God, by means of His revealed law.'* He 
portrayed Hebrew society as a simple, hardworking, rural idyll: a ‘vie champétre et 
laborieuse’.'* Like Cunaeus, he emphasised that this model could provide a useful 


political example for the contemporary world: 


Le peuple que Dieu avoit choisi pour conserver la veritable Religion jusques 
a la predication de |’ Evangile, est un excellent modele de la vie humaine la 
plus conforme a la nature. Nous voyons dans ses moeurs les maniéres les 
plus raisonnables de subsister, de s’occuper, de vivre en societé: nous y 
pouvons apprendre non seulement la morale; mais encore |’ oeconomique et 
la politique. '“ 


Fleury’s text presents an innocently simple view of an Old Testament Utopia, 
insouciantly disregarding the finer critical problems investigated in Basnage’s more 
probing analysis. The enduring popularity of this work throughout the eighteenth 
century is testimony to the widespread desire to flee these dilemmas, and to return 
to the interpretive certainties of the pre-Enlightenment world. However, such 
certainties could no longer confidently be sustained: in particular because the 
political interpretation of Scripture was by the late seventeenth century no longer 


the exclusive preserve of orthodox Christianity. 


The Early Enlightenment challenge to religious authority was in itself a political 
project. However, the concerns of many leading radicals also embraced wider, 
secular aspects of the social organisation of power. The Bible was a key source of 
authority and inspiration for these radicals, who contested traditional views of the 
political message of Scripture. This reinterpretation essentially originates with 
Spinoza. The Tractatus Theologico-Politicus places considerable emphasis on the 
political organisation of the Mosaic Republic, to which two of its last four chapters 
are devoted. In accordance with the opinion of Christian writers on the subject, 


Spinoza stressed the absolutism of God’s authority over the ancient Hebrews: 
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Thus in the Hebrew state the civil and religious authority, each consisting 
solely of obedience to God, were one and the same. The dogmas of religion 
were not precepts, but laws and ordinances; piety was regarded as the same 
as loyalty, impiety the same as disaffection. ... in fact, between civil and 
religious law and right there was no distinction whatever, inasmuch as the 
citizens were not bound by anything save the revelations of God.’” 


Spinoza expresses considerable admiration for these political structures, in 
particular praising the separation of legal and governmental powers: the Levite 
tribe was exclusively responsible for the interpretation of the Law, and had no 
other political role. Citing the relevant verses in Deuteronomy, he discusses the 
advantages of several specific Hebrew laws, including universal legal instruction, 
the inclusion of all male adults in the army, and the return of alienated land in 
Jubilee years.'° While stating that such a covenant with God could not be 
established in the present day, he nonetheless notes that the Hebrew Republic 
‘possessed many excellent features which might be brought to our notice, and 
perhaps imitated with advantage’.'’ He particularly emphasises the republicanism 
of the ancient Hebrews. Their constitution, he comments, functioned excellently 
for as long as a republic was maintained: only when the Hebrews instituted a 
monarchy did civil strife and other problems emerge. He uses this example as the 
basis for his argument that ‘every dominion should retain its original form’; and 
therefore, in pointed opposition to the resurgent Orangism of the late 1660s, that 
the Dutch Republic should always resist monarchy or over-mighty overlordship.’® 

Spinoza thus used the political application of Scripture as the crucial 
preparation for his climactic defence of Dutch republicanism and freedom of 
expression, with which the text concludes. The structure of the Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus makes it clear that this local political argument was the most 
important intended message of the book. Spinoza’s final, uncompleted text, the 
Tractatus Politicus, further demonstrates the centrality in his philosophy of matters 


of practical politics. He introduces this text as an attempt ‘to investigate the 
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subject-matter of this science with the same freedom of spirit as we generally use in 
mathematics’;'” and thus to base politics on mathematical certainty in a similar 
fashion as he had done for morals in his Ethics. Spinoza emphasises the practicality 
of this study. The first paragraphs of the text are devoted to the rejection of the 
traditional notion that only statesmen can write about politics, and that 
philosophers are hopelessly impractical;~’ and, as an example of a practical 
philosopher, he expresses his admiration for ‘the most ingenious Machiavelli’.”! It 
is notable that Spinoza makes absolutely no reference to Scripture in the Tractatus 
Politicus. His concern here 1s to demonstrate at the highest philosophical level the 
best means whereby people may ‘pass their lives in unity’, guided by reason to 
attain ‘the true excellence and life of the mind’.** He therefore eschews textual 
exegesis, arguing as much as possible from abstract reason, supplemented by brief 
examples. However, his absolute prioritisation of these practical political goals has 
Important implications for the interpretation of Scripture in the Radical 
Enlightenment. The Hebrew scriptures, for Spinoza, simply recount a historical 
narrative; but their fundamental importance ts not their antiquarian interest, but 
their usefulness, as moral and historical evidence, in the furtherance of human 
happiness and political harmony. This decisively political reading of Scripture 
stood in stark contrast not only against the doctrinal apologetics of traditional 
theologians but also against the more cautious aspiration of the mainstream 
Republic of Letters towards disengaged, objective biblical scholarship. 

The recent discovery of Franciscus van den Enden’s Vrye Politijke Stellingen 
(1665) reveals that Spinoza’s political ideas were very close to those of his friend 


Van 
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and Latin teacher, and were undoubtedly considerably influenced by them. 
den Enden’s text is the first in the western tradition to assert unequivocally that 
democracy is the only stable and virtuous form of government. However, although 
Spinoza and Van den Enden (1602-74) are very closely united in their political 


beliefs, the religious language they use to express these ideas differs markedly. Van 
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den Enden powerfully asserts that true Christianity itself consists purely of belief in 


clear, simple reason, and in the joyous dissolution of the self in communal love: 


Het Christen geloof ... is eenighlijk bestaende in een klaare, en onderscheide 
reedens. ... De somme des Christelijken Evangeliums, is een blijde, en 
onbepaelde verbredingh des zelfs.” 


Van den Enden distils Jesus’ message to the simple imperative of neighbourly love: 
divine knowledge, he states, comes ‘uit vloeyende liefde des Naestens’.”” He 
explicitly contrasts this Christian selflessness to Jewish authoritarianism. The Jews 
do not act out of love, but are cajoled or persuaded to do so by threats, miracles, 
and ‘achtbaerlijke wetten’. They are therefore ‘kinderlijk’, and worthy of 
contempt.” This extremely hostile attitude to Judaism contrasts sharply with 
Spinoza’s own analysis of the Mosaic Law in the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, 
and is much closer in tone and content to Adriaan Koerbagh’s Een ligt schijnende 
in duystere plaatsen (1668): another text to emerge from Van den Enden’s radical 
circle. Once again, an important divergence is apparent between Spinoza and his 
allies, derived from the discreet but crucial influence on Spinoza’s philosophy of 
his Jewish background and knowledge. 

Van den Enden’s rationalist vision of religion as pure joyous love is strongly 
echoed in the most explicitly political text of the next generation of the Dutch 
Early Enlightenment: Frederik van Leenhof’s Den Hemel op Aarden (1703). Van 
Leenhof (1647-1712), a pastor of the Dutch Reformed Church in Zwolle, 
provoked a major furore in publishing this radically utopian text. Approximately 
fifty pamphlets appeared in the subsequent four years, mostly written by other 
ministers in outraged condemnation of his ideas, although a few bold manuscripts 
defended his text.’’ Critics were alarmed not simply by the substance of Van 
Leenhof’s arguments, but also by the fact that, like Bekker, he had expounded 


them in the vernacular, thus leading to the diffusion of dangerously subversive 
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notions amongst the uneducated masses.”* This anxiety is unsurprising given the 
powerfully antinomian and hedonistic overtones of his arguments. Van Leenhof’s 
key theme is the celebration of joy, as is made clear in the extended title of his text: 
Den Hemel op Aarden, of een korte en klaare beschrijvinge van de Waare en 
stantvastige BLYDSCHAP. 

The word ‘blydschap’ — joy, or bliss — recurs throughout the text. In a manner 
clearly strongly influenced by Spinoza’s metaphysics, but also by a large measure 
of neo-Epicurian hedonism, he equates God with the presence of joy and love in 


the world: 


De Blijdschap en Liefde zijn den band der volmaaktheid, als de H. Schrift 
leert. De bestendige blijdschap en liefte drukt uit den over al tegenwooden 
God, die alles in allen werkt / en God is daar, alwaar blijdschap is 
gehuisuest.”” 


Van Leenhof defines ‘blydschap’ as embracing all that is good: ‘waarheid, 
verstand, deugt, trouwe, liefde, vrede, geregtigheid, bescheidenheid, 
lijdzaamheid’.*° In the final chapters of the text, he puts forward a practical agenda 
for the spreading of ‘de waare Blijdschap’ throughout the world. He exhorts 
individuals to drive away personal sadness with joyous love,”' and to use music and 
art to share their happiness with others.** He imposes a particular responsibly on 
teachers, public officials and preachers to encourage public blissfulness by always 
being ‘lustig en vrolijk’.** Van Leenhof’s passionate practical utopianism, although 
bearing strong philosophical affinities with Spinoza’s arguments, contrasts with his 
much more serious and élitist emphasis on the importance of wisdom and the 
exercise of reason. The demotic idealism of Van den Enden and Koerbagh is much 
closer to the spirit of Van Leenhof’s text. 

Van Leenhof’s deployment of scriptural imagery, however, differs from these 


earlier writers. In the opening pages of his text, he situates Jerusalem, with its 
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temple, as the archetypal city of love and joy.” He expresses particular admiration 
for King Solomon: ‘Het lustigen Salomon’, he insists, was a ruler thoroughly 
committed to joy.” Van Leenhof’s Salomonic orientation is underlined in two of 
his earlier texts, which, as Jonathan Israel has pointed out, contain the essence of 
the radicalism of Den Hemel, although this appears not to have been noticed at the 
time of their publication.*° In his Het Leven van den wijzen en magtigen Konink 
Salomon (1700), Van Leenhof gives a full account of Solomon’s life, including an 
extremely detailed discussion of the construction and dimensions of his Temple.”’ 
Foreshadowing the preoccupations of Den Hemel, he devotes a full chapter to 
Solomon’s recreations, emphasising his sociability and enjoyment of relaxation.”® 
Of central importance to Van Leenhof, however, is the excellence of Solomon’s 
government, which he stresses was in all respects subject to the authority of the 
Mosaic Law.”” In establishing the virtue of this principle, Van Leenhof is clearly 
directing pointed criticism at those contemporary monarchs who did not respect 
legal constraints — such as William III and Louis XIV.*° 

As Jonathan Israel has argued, Van Leenhof’s political argument, both in Het 
Leven and in Den Hemel, 1s unmistakably republican. King Solomon is praised not 
for his kingship, but because of his personal wisdom, which led him to realise that 
power should be subordinated both to the law and to the rational interests of wider 
society.”’ Van Leenhof highlights the weaknesses of hereditary rule, pointing out 
the failures of Solomon’s foolish heirs: ‘de wijste menschen generenen zomtiyjds 
dwaase kinderen’.*” However, Van Leenhof’s text is not purely oriented around 
this republican argument. While Solomon is on one level presented as a concrete 
historical example of good government, he is also elevated to the level of mythic 
perfection. Solomon’s Jerusalem is presented as a city in which political, religious, 


social and personal utopianism are perfectly integrated: a true Heaven on Earth. 
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The Jewish past is thus placed in an undefined and indeterminate territory, 
straddling both empirical history and idealised fantasy. 

The awkwardness of Van Leenhof’s positioning of Jewish history is heightened 
in his companion work to Het Leven, titled De Prediker van den Wijzen en 
magtigen Konink Salomon (1700). In this much more abstractedly philosophical 
text, Van Leenhof takes Solomon as representative of the purity of simple reason 
(“wesen’) and wisdom (“wijsheid’) which he sustainedly contrasts against human 
vanity (‘Ydelheit’) and foolishness (‘dwaasheit’).** The main body of the text 
consists of fourteen proofs, each expounded at length, of Van Leenhof’s central 
contention that, following the example of Solomon, it is possible utterly to 
eradicate all human stupidity and vanity, through the simple, true and wise 
application of reason. In the powerfully utopian conclusion of the text he stresses 
that the independent, logical use of reason is the unique and self-sufficient path to 
true happiness.** Van Leenhof’s argument is thus decisively secular, based on the 
conviction that reason and wisdom require no supplement from religious faith or 
ritual. However, he nonetheless makes repeated reference to the Old Testament, 
frequently citing key Hebrew words, which, in a manner similar to Koerbagh’s Een 
Ligt, he prints in Hebrew script and glosses their true, purified meaning.” Van 
Leenhof thus simultaneously derives the authority of his utopian vision from the 
language and narrative of Jewish Scripture, and uses this utopianism to undermine 
the authority of Scripture in general. In contrast with Spinoza’s relatively 
unambiguous historicisation of the Jewish Bible, in Van Leenhof’s writings 
Judaism is caught between history and fantasy. In his texts, as in those of Adriaan 
Koerbagh and many other Early Enlightenment radicals, the question of the status 
of the Jews and their past is enclosed within the philosophical ambiguity of the 


relationship of abstract reason to textual tradition. 


The Mosaic Republic was a theme that also fascinated the English Deists, and 


especially John Toland (1670-1722), who projected a major work on this theme. 
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Although he seems never to have completed this magnum opus, a number of 
shorter essays which doubtlessly formed part of this wider project have survived: 
most importantly his Origines Judaicae (1709), as well as two shorter fragments 
which from the same time circulated clandestinely in French, and were published in 
English about a decade later.*° In keeping with the tradition of early modern 
writing on the Mosaic Republic, Toland was extremely admiring of the political 
structures of the Hebrew State. In pointed contrast with the arguments of Bertram, 
Cunaeus and others, though, it was Toland’s intention to undermine the theological 
privileging of Jewish history, and to displace it with a purely secular reading. Thus 
far his interpretive project was much the same as that of Spinoza, and was 
undoubtedly much influenced by his reading of the Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus.*’ However, in attempting to challenge the centrality of Jewish history but 
nonetheless to maintain the idealised exemplary power of the Mosaic Republic, 
Toland’s approach to Jewish history was characterised by a deep underlying 
ambiguity. 

The Origines Judaicae was a polemical work, primarily directed against the 
arguments of Pierre-Daniel Huet’s Demonstratio Evangelica. In 1707 Toland had 
engaged in a sustained epistolary dispute with Huet, in which he vigorously 
challenged the Bishop of Avranches’ hypothesis that the mythologies and religions 
of all cultures were in essence of Mosaic origin.”* In the Origines, Toland 
stridently accuses Huet of misinterpreting his classical sources, in particular 
Diodorus Siculus, and stresses that several ancient writers made no distinction 
between Moses and other ancient lawgivers.”’ He then puts forward a detailed 
Mosaic counter-history, largely based on Strabo’s Geography, supplemented by 
Tacitus and Diodorus Siculus, and also indebted to the arguments of John 
Spencer’s De Legibus Hebraeorum. The arguments of this counter-history are very 
similar to those of French clandestine manuscripts such as the Opinion des anciens 


sur les juifs, for which the Origines may well have been an important source. From 
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Diodorus Siculus Toland took the assertion that Moses had been an Egyptian 
priest; from Tacitus and Strabo the claim that the Jews were a mixed race, from 
scattered, remote origins; and from Strabo the most provocative argument that 
‘Mosem enimvero fuisse Pantheistam, sive, ut cum recentioribus loquar, 
Spinozistam’.”” 

Through the use of these sources, Toland constructed an alternative account of 
Mosaic history that deliberately reversed the providential claims of the Old 
Testament, and their elaboration in Huet’s Demonstratio. Far from being a pure 
and divinely chosen people, Toland’s Jews are a mongrel race, dependent on 
Egyptian sources for the essence of their religion. However, while claiming, in 
accordance with long-standing Hermetic speculation, that Moses’ religious insights 
were derived from his priestly education in Egypt, Toland maintained a deep 
admiration for Moses’ government and laws. Following Strabo, Toland presented 
Moses as a secular lawgiver, in the tradition of Minos, Lycurgus, Solon and 
Romulus.”' Moses thus remains worthy of deep respect, but his teachings are 
sharply segregated from Judaism, and are alternatively situated both within a non- 
mystical lineage of civic lawgiving and as the essence of the Hermetic wisdom of 
Egyptian priestcraft. The pure monotheistic worship instituted by Moses, Toland 
claims, was simple and restrained, in sharp contrast to the sumptuous and excessive 


rituals later adopted by the Jews: 


Nec unicum tantum Numen praetendebat Moses Strabonicus, sed ejusmodi 
cultum ac sacrificandi modum tradere pollicebatur, quae neque sumtibus, 
neque divinus afflatibus, neque ullis absurdis actionibus cultores distraheret. 
At haec (inquies) non bené consentire videntur cum operosis, innumeris, & 
sumtuosissimus Judaeorum Sacrificiis & Ceremoniis, quibus aliarum gentium 
ritus longé superarum.”” 


In his earlier Christianity not Mysterious (1696) Toland had attempted to 


establish the basic principles of rational religion. “Reason is the only Foundation of 


all Certitude’,’” he here resoundingly claims, arguing that Christianity was free of 
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all mysteries, and ‘was intended a Rational and Intelligible Religion’.°* All traces of 


magic and superstition in Christianity, he argues, were derived from ‘pagan 
mystick rites’, imported into the religion by Gentile converts.” The first Christian 
Emperors were particularly responsible for introducing the hierarchical and 
ceremonial trappings of paganism into the new religion, which were later 
embellished by the Christian clergy, who discovered that such pomp could ‘stupify 
the minds of the ignorant people’ and thus help them to augment their power.°° In 
insisting that the mysteries were of Gentile origin, Toland sought to maintain the 
purity of the Judaic roots of Christianity. However, within the same text Toland 
ascribes to the Jews a particular superstitious penchant: ‘the Jews were infatuated 
with a fancy that nothing could be true but what was miraculously proved so’.”’ It 
was purely on account of this that it was necessary for Jesus to supplement his 


rational teachings with the performance of miracles: 


And tho’ the Evidence of Christ’s doctrine might claim the Approbation of 
the Gentiles, and its conformity with the Types and Prophecies of the Old 
Testament, with all the marks of the Messiah concurring in his Person, might 
justly challenge the Assent of his Countrymen; yet to leave no room for 
doubt, he proves his Authority and Gospel by such Works and Miracles as 
the stiff-necked Jews themselves could not deny to be Divine.”® 


Toland thus both holds a highly denigratory opinion of the ancient Jews and 
desires to protect the purity of the Judaic lineage of rational Christianity. While the 
simultaneous privileging of abstract Judaism and dismissal of it as practised by the 
Jews was a classic theme of Christian theology, this tension took on additional 
complexity in the context of Toland’s rationalist arguments. In attempting to 
establish a secular historical account of the sources both of rational religion and of 
the superstitious obfuscations that have impeded popular awareness of these simple 
truths, Toland faced considerable difficulty in separating the one from the other. At 
certain points in his oevre, he maximises the historical marginalisation of Judaism: 


in the second letter of his Letters to Serena (1704) he states, citing Herodotus and 
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Diodorus Siculus, that ‘the Egyptians were the Fountains of Learning to all the 
East’.°’ In this account, in which the Egyptians are established as the originary 
source of science and wisdom, the Jews are scarcely mentioned at all. However, in 
other texts he strongly emphasises the Jewish roots of true Christianity. In 
Origines Judaicae, Toland attempts to integrate both perspectives: Moses is both 
revered as a supremely gifted political legislator and negatively portrayed as the 
leader of a worthless rabble, himself dependent on what he had learnt from the 
Egyptians. 

Toland’s Hodegus, which circulated privately from 1708 onwards but was first 
published as the first part of his Tetradymus in 1720, clearly bears the stamp of 
Spinoza’s influence. The argument of the essay is that the ‘pillar of cloud and fire’ 
by which the Israelites were led through the wilderness was simply a form of 
‘ambulatory beacon’, and was therefore in no sense a miraculous phenomenon.” 
Toland also denies other alleged miracles in the Exodus story: it is obvious, he 
claims, to ‘men of clear understanding’ that the Hebrews’ clothes did not wear out 
for forty years simply because their multitude must have included plenty of 
tailors.°’ This mode of the rational explanation of biblical miracles closely echoes 
Spinoza’s arguments in the sixth chapter of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus.”” 
Indeed, the similarity is so pronounced that is striking that Toland makes no 
acknowledgement of this. As Rienk Vermij has convincingly argued, Toland 
recognised the proximity of Spinoza’s philosophy to his own, but did not accept 
this publicly, because he regarded Spinoza as rival for attention and renown.” 
However, traces of other influences can also be discerned in this text. Toland’s 
close linguistic scrutiny of biblical Hebrew echoes the preoccupations of Koerbagh 
and later Dutch writers. His claim that in Hebrew the word ‘angel’ has no 
supernatural connotations, simply signifying any form of human or immortal 


messenger, exactly reiterates an argument put forward by Balthasar Bekker in De 
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Betoverde Weereld.” Toland’s linguistic rationalisation of the Book of Exodus 
implicitly idealises the Hebrew language itself; a notion that sits awkwardly with 
his accusation that the ancient Jews were particularly devoted to fantasy and 
Superstition. 

In his Nazarenus, or Jewish, Gentile and Mahometan Christianity (1718) 
Toland most explicitly attempted to establish the universalism of natural religion. 
In this text he undermines the exclusive claims of orthodox Christianity by 
simultaneously advancing distictively Islamic and Judaic interpretations of the 
Gospels. Toland had been very excited by his discovery in 1709 of the Gospel of 
St. Barnabus: a fifth Gospel of uncertain origins, which followed Moslem belief in 
recounting the crucifixion of Judas rather than of Jesus, who instead foretells the 
later revelation to Mohammed. With regard to Judaism, Toland argued that the 
original Christians were members of a Jewish sect, the Nazarenes, who recognised 
Jesus as their temporal, Jewish Messiah. By putting forward both these arguments 
in the same text, Toland powerfully connected Jewish, Christian and Islamic 
theology.°° True Christianity, he implied, embraces all and none of these specific, 
mutually incompatible truths: although the religious message might appear in 
diffferent guises to different peoples, its underlying essence is cross-cultural and 
universal. 

Toland argued that for the Nazarenes, including Jesus himself, the Mosaic Law 
continued to be binding, and would always remain so: there would always be a 
distinction between Jewish and Gentile Christians within the Church.” This claim, 
which to some extent echoes Wachter’s earlier identification of the Essenes as the 
first and purest Christians, is extremely double-edged in its attitudinal stance 
towards Judaism. While respecting the continued observance of the Jewish Law, 
Toland nonetheless sharply distinguishes between the Nazarene Jews who 
acknowledged Jesus, and those others who did not. The significance of this 
distinction, though, is far from clear; nor is the significance for the Nazarenes 
themselves of a Messiah whose coming makes absolutely no difference to either 


religious or secular life. 
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The confusion and complexity of Toland’s view of Judaism is further deepened 
by the appendix to this text. This fragment, titled Two Problems Concerning the 
Jewish Nation and Religion, had like Hodegus circulated in French manuscript 
since around 1709, but was here published for the first time. The first problem 
posed by Toland in this text is the mystery of Jewish survival: he asks why, after 
1,700 years of dispersion, the Jews have ‘nevertheless preserv’d themselves a 
distinct people with all their ancient rites’, excepting only those connected with 
temple worship, which could only be observed in Judaea.°’ His second question is 


more hostile: 


... why, during that time that they were the independent Lords of their own 
country, and that their Government subsisted in a flourishing condition; they 
were perpetually inclined to the most gross idolatries ...°° 


This extremely brief text offers no serious answer to either question. However, the 
careful balancing of these two mysteries 1s indicative of Toland’s fundamentally 
split notion of Judaism. Jewish life before and after the advent of Jesus are © 
presented as utterly divergent and neatly contrasting: the former was a time of 
idolatrous-prosperity, and the-latter an age-of pious-misery: In general; Toland: 
regards Judaism with deep but unresolved fascination: He here once again~ ~~ 
emphasises the greatness of the Mosaic Republic, and unequivocally proclaims 
Moses as by far the greatest lawgiver in history, outclassing all rivals in the ancient 
world. Toland concludes on a quasi-Zionist note, proclaiming that the ideal.of the. .. 
‘Immortality of a Commonwealth’ is itself a Mosaic notion.®’ Addressing Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, for whom.this essay was originally written, he enthusiastically. 


entertains the possibility of a Jewish return to Palestine: 


[If the Jews] ever happen to be resettl’d in Palestine upon their original 
foundation, which is not at all impossible; they will then, by reason of their 
excellent constitution, be much more populous, rich and powerful than any 
other nation now in the world. I would have you consider, whether it be not 
both in the interest and duty of Christians to assist them in regaining their 
country. But more of this when we meet ...”” 
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This timeless idealisation not only of the Jewish Law but also of the Jews 
themselves stands markedly at odds with Toland’s distinction, in the Origines 
Judaicae, between Moses’ political wisdom and the superstitious primitiveness of 
the Jewish people as a whole. Although Toland sets out to secularise Jewish 
history,.the Jews nonetheless ultimately. elude a fixed rational.analysis,.and remain 
in his texts powerfully charged with mythic significance. As Pierre Lurbe has 
observed, Toland both demystifies Judaism in order to demystify Christianity, and 
remystifies it as the origin of natural religion.’' Toland’s engagement with Judaism 
thus brings him to the unacknowledged outer boundary of his rationalist 
endeavour. However, this paradox:is buried in the interstices of his animated -- 
arguments against the authority of establishment Christianity. As Justin Champion 
has argued, the primary concerns of Toland and other leading English Deists were 
not philosophical or scholarly, but highly political. History was not studied purely 
for its own sake, but was used rhetorically as part of a polemical campaign against 
priestly authority, and in support of an alternative vision of a democratic civil 
theology.’* Toland deployed the Jewish past flexibly, in order to destabilise 
traditional Christian arguments. As Pierre Lurbe has put it, ‘a travers I’ histoire 
juive, c’est toujours d’ autre chose qu’il est question’ .’*> However, these tensions 
between past and present, and myth and reality, had important implications, not 
least in influencing attitudes to living, eighteenth-century Jews. As is made clear by 
his suggestion in the “I'wo Questions’ that Christians should actively endeavour to 
reestablish a Jewish State in Palestine, Toland’s political interest in Judaism was 
also intensely practical. In this expression of Zionist zeal, the contradictions of 
reason and myth are unthinkingly dissolved in an apparently seamless union of 
mythical history and rationalist-politics. 

Dispute and confrontation was the essence of Toland’s life and work. As 


Stephen Daniel has commented, he practised ‘a philosophy of polemic’.’* His 
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adversaries almost invariably rose to his provocation. In a outraged letter to Huet, 
M. Morin offered a typically extreme response to Toland’s Origines Judaicae, 


which, he claimed, was unambiguously atheistic: 


Ce n’est donc pas a vous qu’il en veut, Monsieur; c’est Dieu méme qu’ il 
attaque; c’est Dieu qu’il veut détruire; c’est Sa Religion qu’il veut détruire.”° 


Attacks on the Jewish foundations of Christianity were regarded as highly 
dangerous by mainstream theologians, and in rising to this challenge Toland was 
guaranteed a vociferous response. Toland proudly boasted of his amicable 
friendships-with people of all religious:persuasions;.including Jews:.” It is-. . 
undoubtedly the case that Jewish themes were of particular polemical value to him:.-. 
but this should not be taken to imply that the ambiguities of his argument were of 
little or no consequence. Not only were some of his texts, as we shall:see, 
consciously intended to influence practical policy towards the Jews, but they also 
reflected a powerful and pervasive ambivalence towards Judaism, situated very — 


close to the core of the Early Enlightenment tradition of radical politics. 


Toland’s close contacts with Prince Eugene of Savoy and the Baron Hohendorf in 
Vienna, to whom all of his works dealing with Judaism were sent, brought his 
arguments to the attention of a later generation of Central European and Italian 
radicals. The libraries of Hohendorf and Prince Eugene represented the richest 
collection of radical texts in Europe, and, this, together with the role of Vienna as a 
key site of international communication and exchange in the early eighteenth 
century, contributed to establishing the Habsburg capital as a leading centre of the 
Radical Enlightenment.’’ The continental writer most notably and creatively 
influenced by Toland was the Neapolitan Pietro Giannone (1676-1748). Giannone 
had been forced to leave Naples for Vienna by the outcry provoked by the 


publication of his first book, L’/storia civile del regno di Napoli (1723), and 
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remained there until 1734, when Naples was removed from Viennese rule as a 
result of the War of Polish Succession. It was over the course of this decade that 
Giannone discovered the writings of Spinoza, Toland and other radicals, and wrote 
his own masterwork, J1 Triregno.’® 

As its title suggests, the Triregno is divided into three sections: ‘il regno 
terreno’, which corresponds to the Old Testament period; ‘il regno celeste’, 
preached by Jesus Christ; and the degenerative ‘regno papale’, from the conversion 
of Constantine onwards. As with the writings of Spinoza, Van Leenhof and 
Toland, the primary purpose of Giannone’s text is contemporary political critique, 
in this case directed with relentless force against the self-aggrandisement of the --: 
Papacy. In a very similar fashion to Toland, Giannone posits against the 
authoritarianism of established Christianity an alternative non-sacerdotal natural 
religion. More explicitly than Toland, however, he identifies this simple faith with 
the originary essence of Judaism. Starting his account-of ‘il regno terreno’ in pre- 


Mosaic time, he offers a deeply idealised description of the religion of Noah: 


Ella era tutta pura, semplice, senza riti, senza cerimonie, senza sacerdot, 
senza tempii e senza altari; ella non ricercava altro, che si riconoscesse in 
tutto l’ampio universo un solo unico ed omnipotente Iddio, il quale avessse 
creato e cielo e terra e sole e luna, uomini ed animali, e quanto si vede, nutre 
e cresce in tutto il mondo aspettabile.”” 


The Noachide religion, for Giannone, consists purely of a simple belief in an 
omnipresent, nameless creator-God. Giannone states that the ‘religione noetica’ 
had no conception of the immortality of the soul, believing that ‘colla morte tutto 
si finiva’.®” Following Toland’s Letters to Serena, he asserts that the Egyptians 
were the first to imagine that the soul was immortal.*' The Jewish tradition is thus 
represented as in itself uniquely pure and simple, though progressively 


contaminated by external influences. 
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(1970) esp. 143-264; “Libertismo e deismo a Vienna. Spinoza, Toland e “Il Triregno”’, Rivista 
Storica Italiana 79 (1967), 628-695. 
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In his discussion of Moses, Giannone significantly deviates from Toland’s 
arguments. Alluding to Toland’s borrowing from Strabo in his Origines Judaicae, 
he implies that the suggestion that Moses was a pantheist brings him unacceptably 


close to atheism: 


... alcuni, per rendere 1! contro cambio ai nostri teologi, han detto che Mosé 
fosse panteista, ovvero Spinosista, che con Dio confondesse pure tutte le 
cose e credesse ch’Iddio fosse lo stesso che la natura e tutto l’ ampio 
universo.”” 


Giannone rejects this argument, insisting that it is clear from the Pentateuch that 
Moses acknowledged ‘la distinzione che fa tra creatore e creatura’.*’ As we have 
seen in the case of Wachter and in several of the French clandestine manuscripts, 
the relationship of God to the act of Creation was an issue of extreme controversy 
and complexity amongst Early Enlightenment radicals. In this matter Giannone is 
more theologically cautious than Toland. A sharp division between God and the 
material world remained a fundamental tenet of his natural religion, and was 
carefully included in his description of the original Noetic credo. 

The ‘heavenly reign’ of Christianity is, in Giannone’s account, a purification of 
Judaism. Subjected to the corrupting influences of the Egyptians and other 
cultures, Judaism had absorbed a panoply of rituals and hierarchies. The Church 


instituted by Christ was intended to sweep these away: 


Ella tutta era interna, e percid |’intento del fondatore fu che si abolissero tutti 
i riti e cerimonie esterne delle Ebrei. Non voleva tempii, né altari, né 
maggioranza fra suoi ministri. Tutta era gregge, ed egli solo devea esserne il 
guardiane ed il supremo pastore. 


Although this restorative project is most heavily emphasised in Giannone’s account 
of Jesus’ teachings, he nonetheless maintains that, in bringing grace for man’s sins, 
Christ introduced a new, celestial element into human religion. This “nuovo regno’ 


was new to the Jews, but much more so to the gentiles: 


®? Giannone, Triregno, 50. 
83 ibid., 51. 
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Questa dottrina di regno celeste sembr6 nuova agli Ebrei, perché non aveano 
altro concetto di regno che di terreno. Molto pit strano sembro 4a gentili ...°° 


Even while defining the distinctiveness of Christianity, Giannone thus privileges the 
preparatory wisdom of Judaism. It is in the pastoral innocence of the Old 
Testament Jews that Giannone locates his political utopia, against which he 
pointedly contrasts the manipulative domination of the Popes. 

As Paulo Rossi has pointed out, Giannone’s positioning of Judaism contrasts 
markedly with that of his Neapolitan contemporary, Vico. Whereas Vico casts 
Egyptian. history, as well as that.of.the.Chinese, Indians and others, as. . 
fundamentally mythical, and regards the Jews alone as precociously sophisticated 
because of their assistance from God, Giannone in a Sense inverts this formula, 
emphasising the inventiveness of the Egyptians and the importance of their 
influence on the Jews.*° The underlying philosophical perspectives of the two men 
were also sharply opposed: while Vico regarded the Scienza Nuova fundamentally 
as an anti-Cartesian tract, Giannone explicitly presents the 7rireyno as a 
continuation of the project of ‘l’incomparabile Cartesio’.*’ Their divergence with 
regard to Judaism mirrors this broader disagreement. Whereas Vico strictly 
segregates sacred and profane history, Giannone, and the Radical Enlightenment in 
general, is committed to the rejection of this barrier. If the Jewish past is to have 
the power to inspire change in the immediate present, then it must be integrated 
into human history. However, in imbuing the early Jews with such idealised 
simplicity, Giannone also cloaks the Jews with an aura of myth. Once again, 
Giannone’s Jews hover in an indeterminate political space, representing both a 


utopian fantasy and the kernel of his practical reformist vision. 


In his study of the use of the Exodus narrative in the Western tradition of political 
radicalism, Michael Walzer has noted that while the language of the English puritan 
preachers of the mid seventeenth century was suffused with Exodus imagery, the 
story was conspicuously absent from the rhetoric of the French Revolution. The 


revolutionaries of the 1790s were hostile to the traditional Judaeo-Christian view 
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of history, and therefore, he suggests, deliberately avoided turning to the Bible for 
political inspiration.** In the period mid-way between these rhetorically contrasting 
revolutionary ‘moments, Judaism-occupied a prominent but awkward position:in - 
radical political thought. As; from the: 1660s onwards, religious millenarianism - 
gave way to secular rationalism as the dominant anti-establishment philosophy, the 
harnessing of the transformative energy of the Exodus story also. cededtoa . 
different form of biblical invocation. Rather than identifying with the Jewish escape 
from Egypt, Toland and others. pointedly. inverted the narrative, and-stressed the. 
greater sophistication of the alleged-oppressors. However; while dismissing the 
relevance of biblical narrative, Early Enlightenment radicals redefined Judaism as 
an Originary political utopia. In various forms, the Mosaic Republic and the Mosaic 
Law. were portrayed as foreshadowing the perfect rational order that was the .. 
Enlightenment’s own utopian vision. Rather than drawing on the Bible as a model © 
of the process of change, which for Walzer is the essence of ‘Exodus politics’, the 
Early Enlightenment tended to deploy Judaism statically, as a vision of how society 
once had been, and could be again. 

However, the Early Enlightenment idealisation of the purity of the Hebrew 
language and the magnificence of the Mosaic Republic stood in an awkward 
relation to its attitude to Judaism as lived and practised by contemporary Jews. 
Although radicals generally considered Judaism in its imagined original state to be 
worthy of reverence, such respect was not extended to modern, rabbinical Judaism, 
which was typically derided as arcane and ritualistic. For the Jews to regain their 
former glory, a transformation of apocalyptic proportions would be necessary: an 
event that many optimistic Enlightenment radicals continued actively to anticipate. 
However, as the most conspicuous victims of Christian oppression, the position of 
the Jews in European society was inevitably also of considerable importance to the 
practical agenda of reformist politics. The struggle to define the parameters of 
toleration and freedom of expression was perhaps the most crucial defining 
campaign of the Early Enlightenment. In this debate also, the anomalous status of 


the Jews took on a notable and troubling significance. 


88 Michael Walzer, Exodus and Revolution (1985) 5. 
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li) Judaism and the Invention of Toleration 


The proper meaning and application of the concept of ‘tolerance’ was one of the 
most intensively debated themes of the late seventeenth-century Republic of 
Letters. Particularly during the 1680s, the nascent literary periodicals of the Dutch 
Republic published numerous essays on the subject, and frequently reviewed new 
books which addressed the question: There are even signs that some felt'that the - - 
issue was in danger of being debated to exhaustion. The review in the Histoire des 
Ouvrages des Savans of April 1688 of a supplement to Pierre Bayle’s 
Commentaire Philosophique, the most astute essay on toleration of the period, 


begins almost apologetically: 


Quoi que cette matiere tant. rebattie depuis quelques années. ait perdu les 
graces de la nouveauté, nous ne laisserons pas de nous y arréter, parce que 
l auteur du Commentaire Philosophique a une certaine vigeur et un certain 
air d’ original qui fait que toutes choses paroissent nouvelles entre ses 
mains.°” 


Acknowledgement of the necessity of some form of confessional coexistence 
was not, of course, a idea newly invented in the Early Enlightenment. In Germany, 
a widespread acceptance of religious diversity had already emerged in response to 
the devastation wrought by religious zeal during the Thirty Years War. In England, 
religious toleration had been widely debated during the Interregnum period, with 
some, such as Richard Overton, in his pamphlet The Arraignment of Mr. 
Persecution (1645), arguing for the full toleration of all faiths, including, notably, 
the Jews, ‘the apple of God’s eye’.”” However, prior to the late seventeenth 
century toleration was largely regarded in terms of practice rather than of principle. 
As Herbert Butterfield has put it, early modern toleration was essentially a 
‘happening’: a precarious state of truce that emerged once people were exhausted 


with religious conflict.’ Sceptical thinkers such as Montaigne, Lipsius and Hobbes 


®° HOS (April 1688) 529. 
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also all considered the issue in fundamentally pragmatic terms.’* However, the 
early seventeenth-century clash between the Arminian and Gomarist factions of the 
Dutch Reformed Church brought the issue of toleration to'the fore, culminating in 
the 1620s in a vigorous toleration debate, with leading Arminians such as Simon 
Episcopius advocating a comprehensive toleration of all churches.”” The notable 
religious diversity of urban Holland compounded the impact of the internal 
divisions within the Reformed Church, bringing the issue of toleration close to the 
top of the Dutch political agenda. 

In the-mid seventeenth century the Voetian Calvinist orthodoxy in the Dutch: - 
Republic retrenched its position, accepting a limited toleration but for the most 
part successfully checking the pressure for further liberalisation.”* While Dutch 
radicals continued to agitate for freedoms of thought and expression, it was above 
all Louis XIV’s revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, and the resulting 
creation of a large, embittered and articulate Huguenot diaspora, that led to the 
emergence of a renewed toleration debate at the end of the seventeenth century. 
For many Huguenot thinkers, including Henri Basnage, Jean Le Clerc, Isaac Papin, 
Gédéon Huet and Jacques Bernard as well as Pierre Bayle, a commitment to the 
principles of toleration and liberty of conscience was the theoretical cornerstone of 
all opposition to the Revocation. However, these arguments were strongly 
opposed by Pierre Jurieu and his ‘zealot’ supporters, for whom acceptance of 
religious toleration was tantamount to the acceptance of theological relativism. 
Jurieu remained committed to the belief that all people must live in accordance 
with the true religion, and therefore insisted that the right of the prince to crush 
heretical.dissent must in principle.be maintained.” Bayle and his ‘moderate’ party 
strenuously denied Jurieu’s accusation that their espousal of toleration implied 


indifference towards religious truth. In rebutting this charge, however, they were 


»2 Richard Tuck, ‘Scepticism and Toleration in the Seventeenth Century’, in Susan Mendus, ed., 
Justifying Toleration (1988) 21-35; Jonathan Israel, “The Intellectual Debate about Toleration in 
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forced to engage with the profound philosophical problematic of how to allow for 
dissent and diversity without losing all possible foundations for any notion of 
absolute truth. 

The case of the Jews was a very frequently raised example in late seventeenth- 
century discussions of this issue. This was not because Jewish toleration in itself 
was regarded as of a matter of urgent concern; on the contrary, the Early 
Enlightenment toleration debate was almost exclusively preoccupied with the issue 
of toleration amongst Christians. However, the anomalous social status of Judaism, 
and its particular relationship to Christianity, drew the Jews into the heart of the 
complicated abstract issues raised in this controversy. It was widely argued that 
because the Jews enjoyed the right to settle across most of Europe they were 


already accorded extensive toleration. Pierre Bayle himself put forward this 


observation: 


Firstly as to what concerns the Jews, it is the opinion even in countries where 
the Inquisition is settled, such as Italy, that they ought to be tolerated. They 
are tolerated in several Protestant states, and all reasonable people abhor the 
treatment they received in Spain and Portugal.”° 


However, Jewish settlement was generally permitted, and in some cases 
encouraged by Christian rulers and municipalities for very particular theological or 
economic reasons. While acceptance of the Jews was often supported because of 
Christian conversionist aspirations, Jewish communities were also considered both» 
to stimulate international trade and to provide a ripe source of hefty and easily 
collected taxation. These special considerations were recognised as significant by 
some writers, who set Jewish-toleration apart as a unique.case. Henri-Basnage de . 
Beauval, in his review of his brother Jacques’ Histoire des Juifs, particularly 


highlighted this point: 


Mr. Basnage fait une observation que nous ne devons pas negliger. C’est que 
les Papes ont presque tofjours été favorables aux Juifs::non pourtant par 
principe de Christianisme et d’humanité; mais par une politique mondaine.”’ 


°° Pierre Bayle, Philosophical Commentary (1987 [1686]) 145. 
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Other commentators, however, claimed that the widely accepted toleration of 
Judaism clinched the case in favour of the civil toleration of all religious groups. If 
even the killers of Christ were tolerated, it was argued, what possible grounds 
could there be for denying toleration.to-any. Christian denomination? This case is - 
powerfully put in an anonymous Lettre sur la Tolerance civile in the Histoire des 
Ouvrages des Savans of January, 1692, which argued in favour of a general and 


automatic toleration of all religious-groups: 


Prenons |’exemple des Juifs. Il est certain qu’ils y sont tolerez sans autre 
raison d’ Etat, que.|’utilité.qui.en. resulte.pour le-commerce. I] n’y-a-ni-traité 
qui asstre leur établissement ni aucune necessité évidente de les menager. 
Tout depend de la volonté libre du Magistrat ... On peut dire méme qu’ ils ne 
sont pas simplement tolerez. Des lieux qui par leur destination et leur 
structure exterieure ne peuvent passer que pour-des Temples, consacréz aux 
culte de la Religion, emporte un peut plus de la Tolerance. ... Cependant a 
considerer la Religion Juive, il n’y a point de plus odieuse a la Christianisme. 
L’attente ou sont les Juifs d’un Messie triomphant est un blasphéme contre 
Jesus-Christ qu’ils rejettent, et leurs ancétres ont eu |’audace de se vanter, 
que leurs mains sacrileges avoient crucifié le Dieu des Chrétiens. Si l’on dit 
qu’il faut les tolerer, parce qu’ils sont destinez a étre rappelez, et convertis 
miraculeusement, at qu’aprés tout il n’y a rien a craindre de la contagion de 
leurs impietez: je repons que il faudroit tolerer tous les Idolatres. ... on ne 
peut donc pas pousser la Tolerance plus loin que de |’étendre aux Juifs, et les 
consequences de cet exemple ne laisse rien a repliquer.”* 


This argument brings to the fore the many ambiguities that clustered around the 
concept of toleration in the late seventeenth century. Does toleration entail nothing 
more.than allowing the_physical presence.of members of.a minority, or.must this be. 
accompanied by certain rights and guarantees? Can pragmatic considerations, such 
as the particular theological and economic justifications for the toleration of the 
Jews, be incorporated into general, abstract arguments for toleration? Can- cogent 
arguments for universal toleration be derived from an avowedly Christian 
theological perspective? And can.an.enduring toleration of a.minority.be 
compatible with a deep-seated cultural or religious disdain for that minority group? 
These difficulties resonate throughout the Early Enlightenment toleration debate. 


Despite the aspiration of many Protestant thinkers to develop a philosophical 
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justification for toleration that was free from confessional. bias, their frequent... 
reversion to exceptionalist and theological modes of thought when considering the 


case of the Jews reveals how incomplete and troubled this project was. 


Although Spinoza does not directly discuss the concept of toleration in his 
writings, the right to freedom of thought and expression was fundamental to his 
philosophy. The Tractatus Theologico-Politicus culminates with his closing claim 
to have conclusively demonstrated ‘that in a free commonwealth every man may 
think-as he pleases, and say what he thinks”.”’ However, in-establishing- this case 
Spinoza carefully distinguishes between religious faith and philosophy, stating that 
the establishment of this difference is ‘the main object of this entire treatise’ .'”° 
Whereas faith offers a pathway to salvation for all, through simple obedience to 
God’s revealed commands, philosophy enables those few people who have 
sufficient mental capacities to find wisdom and happiness guided by the natural 
light of reason alone. While Spinoza acknowledges that matters of outward 
religious worship have always rightly been subject to the authority of the 
sovereign, he argues that philosophical thinking is impossible to control, and must 
therefore inevitably be free.'”! 

Spinoza’s argument is thus crucially not put forward in support of religious 
toleration. Perhaps unsurprisingly, given his own religious non-affiliation, he does 
not defend‘diversity in public worship, concerning himself purely with the right of 
the individual to freedom of thought and expression. Indeed, the sharp distinction 
that he draws between authoritarian faith and truth-seeking philosophy is implicitly 
extremely anti-religious. This hint was seized on by Spinoza’s early critics, who 
interpreted the Tractatus as an unambiguously atheistic tract. As J. B. Stouppe 
claimed in his Religion des Hollandois (1673), the first published refutation of the 
Tractatus, the philosopher’s aim was ‘de détuire toutes les Religions, et 
particulierement la Judaique et la Chrétienne, et d’introduire 1’ Atheisme, le 


Libertinage, et la liberté de toutes les Religions’. 102 However, Spinoza’s criticism 
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of organised religion is in fact somewhat attenuated in the case of Christianity. 
Although Spinoza implies that all structures of religious authority are in essence 
unphilosophical, he also gives a positive account of Jesus’ message, which he 
summarises as teaching that ‘[God’s] covenant is no longer written in ink or 
engraved on tablets of stone, but is inscribed by God’s spirit in men’s hearts’.'° 
This minimalist interpretation of Christianity emphasises its private, autonomous 
nature, and brings it into harmony with Spinoza’s own philosophy. 

In contrast with Christianity, Judaism is taken to represent the total subjection 
of a people to the authority of God. Although, as we have seen, Spinoza expresses 
considerable admiration for various: aspects of the theocratic-Mosaic Republic, 
there is also a powerful denigratory aspect of his representation of Judaism inthe: - 
Tractatus. Most crucially, the unquestioning obedience to the: Mosaic Law - - 
required of Jews, both in ancient-and modern times, is presented as diametrically 
opposed to the spirit of independent philosophical inquiry that Spinoza most 
values. Applying the exegetical notion of biblical accommodation in a secular, 
historical context, he argues that a written law was necessary for the ancient Jews. 
because they were then ‘just like children’.'"* Although these vivid prophecies and 
rigid laws were appropriate to the predicament and capabilities of the Jews of the 
time, they now constitute, as law, an obsolete remnant of an extinct covenant, and 
as narrative, a text that is purely of historical rather than philosophical interest. 

It is hardly surprising to discover in Spinoza a profound hostility towards formal 
Judaism. ‘By the decree of the Angels and the word of the Saints we ban, cut off, 
curse and anathemize Baruch de. Espinoza ... with all the curses written in the 
Torah’: thus the communal record book of the Portuguese Jewish community of 
Amsterdam for July 27, 1656.'” Spinoza was only twenty-four years old when this 
punishment for his ‘horrible heresies’ was pronounced, forbidding all members of 
the community to have any contact with him whatsoever. It is therefore very 


understandable that, as Yirmiyahu Yovel puts it, ‘[w]hen it comes to his fellow 


Jews, Spinoza loses his philosophical cool’.'°° However, Spinoza’s personal 
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experiences do not alter or displace the fact that Jewish observance of the Mosaic 
Law is cast within his writings as the defining polar opposite of his own positive 
philosophy. 

Spinoza’s arguments do not directly undermine the right of Judaism to be’ 
socially tolerated. However, if we require a toleration of any depth to incorporate 
some measure of respect, then Spinoza’s hostility in this context does have 
problematic implications. As Efraim Shmueli has argued, Spinoza was emphatically 
not in favour of an indiscriminate toleration: most fundamentally, the discipline of 
his geometrical method set a standard of rigorous logic to which all ideas that 
merited respect must conform.'”’ In the Tractatus, Judaism is represented as the 
starkest case of a world view that unambiguously does not conform to these 
standards. Toleration of Judaism thus becomes subject to a suppressed paradox: if 
this religion is intrinsically inimical to any notion of individual intellectual freedom, 
then how can it fall within the bounds of a toleration that is based on the absolute 
paramountcy of this ethical value? Spinoza’s negative view of Judaism thus throws 
into relief an edge of judgmental inflexibility that problematises the intellectual 
foundations on which his argument for tolerance is based. 

The most influential English text on toleration in the late seventeenth century 
was undoubtedly John Locke’s Letter Concerning Toleration, first published, 


108 Unlike Spinoza, Locke was in no sense an 


anonymously and in Latin, in 1689. 
uncompromising rationalist: he was fundamentally concerned to establish a 
demarcation between reason and religion that defended the integrity of both 
domains, and insulated them from each other.'°’ Locke’s argument is thus not in 
support of an unrestricted freedom of thought. He specifically excludes atheists 
from toleration, asserting that ‘all men know and acknowledge that God ought to 


110 


be publicly worshipped’. He also implicitly bars Catholicism, by excluding from 


toleration ‘[t]hat church ... which is constituted on such a bottom, that all those 


who enter into it, ipso facto, deliver themselves up to the protection and service of 
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‘ Ty i ; ae 
another prince’. It is unclear, however, on what basis non-Christians are 


included within his argument. At one point in the Letter, he proclaims a universal 


definition of toleration: 


Nay, if we may openly speak the truth, and as becomes one man to another, 
neither pagan, nor Mahometan, nor Jew, ought to be excluded from the 


commonwealth because of his religion. The gospel commands no such thing 
112 


Locke specifically endorses the right of the Jews to open public synagogues; a 
privilege that they were still denied in England, where the first London synagogue 


was not built until 1701:''° 


If we allow the Jews to have private houses and dwellings amongst us, why 
should we not allow them to have synagogues? Is their doctrine more false, 
their worship more abominable, or is the civil peace more endangered, by 
their meeting in public, than in their private houses?’ '“ 


However, in the first few lines of the Letter Locke defines his subject matter as 
‘my thoughts about the mutual toleration of Christians in the different professions 
of religion’, and frames his argument in explicitly Christian terms: “I esteem that 
toleration to be the chief characteristical mark of the true Church’.'!” As John 
Dunn has emphasised, the Calvinist concept of ‘the Calling’ is of central 
importance in Locke’s moral and political vision. ' '° This theological dimension of: 
his politics leads him to a denigration of Judaism that is strikingly srmuilar to that of ~ 
Spinoza. 

Like Spinoza, Locke constructs the Judaism of the Old Testament as antithetical 
to his own positive values. Echoing the traditional Christian view of the Mosaic 


Republic, Locke stresses its utterly theocratic nature: 
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... the commonwealth of the Jews, different in that from all others, was an 
absolute theocracy: nor was there, nor could there be, any difference 
between that commonwealth and the church. The laws established there 
concerning the worship of one invisible Deity, were the civil laws of that 
people, and a part of their political government, in which God himself was 
the legislator.''’ 


Judaism is thus represented as a moral universe within which the necessary space 
for the kind of individual calling that stands at the crux of Locke’s politics and 
ethics is uniquely obliterated. Locke’s argument for toleration is fundamentally 
based-on the principle of the rights: of:conscience.''® However;Judaism is - 
portrayed as a religion based on law rather than conscience, and is thus placed 
outside the system of principles from which his notion of toleration is derived. 
Locke’s Letter was swiftly rebutted in print by Jonas Proast, who took 
particular exception to Locke’s extension of toleration to Moslems and Jews, on 
the grounds that ‘such a wide toleration can do no service to the True Religion’.'’ 


In response, Locke reiterated his support for the toleration of Jewish worship, but 


in this Second Letter introduced a new, conversionist defence of his argument: 


... We pray every day for their Conversion, and | think it our duty so to do; 
But it will, I fear hardly be believed that we pray in earnest, if we exclude 
them from the ... ordinary and probable means of Conversion; either by 
driving them from, or persecuting them when they are amongst us. ey 


In his correspondence with Phillip van Limborch from 1685 to 1687, Locke 
appears, like Van Limborch, as an ardent conversionist, eager to hasten the mass 


121 The casualness with 


Jewish conversion that will herald the Day of Judgement. 
which Locke slides from an apparently unconditional advocacy of the toleration of 
Jews to a more traditional and circumscribed conversionist position demonstrates 
the superficiality of his consideration of the Jewish case. More pointedly, though, 
and taken together with Locke’s moral hostility towards Judaism, a tension is 


apparent between his willingness to accept Jews as citizens, but not to accept them, 
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other than on contingent terms, as Jews. The tangled jumble of attitudes that 
Locke displays towards Judaism expose an unthought strand of arrogance and: 


intolerance that lies deeply woven into his notion of enlightened toleration. 


For the French Huguenot political theorists of the 1680s, the ideal of a universal 
toleration was problematised much less by Judaism than by Catholicism. The first 
extended Huguenot advocacy of the principle of toleration, Henri Basnage de 
Beauval’s Tolérance des Religions (1684), is intensely polemical in tone. Basnage 
devotes most of his essay to a vehement attack on the intolerance of the French 
Catholic Church since the beginning of the Wars of Religion, comparing their zeal 
to the ferocity of ‘un tygre alteré du sang’,'’’ in contrast to the stoic and 
honourable peacefulness of the Huguenots, ‘qui scavent etre malheureux avec 
courage’.'** Given Basnage’s characterisation of Catholicism as pathologically 
oppressive, his theory of toleration falls into the same paradox posed by Spinoza’s 
hostility towards Judaism: if Catholics refuse to tolerate others, then they 
themselves inevitably cannot be tolerated. If Basnage’s argument was intended to 
argue in favour of the peaceful coexistence of Protestants and Catholics in France, 
then this original aim is utterly swept away by the intensity of his anger towards the 
oppression of Louis XIV. Although he puts forward a powerful case against 
religious intolerance, this does not amount to the positive vision of tolerance 
suggested by the title of his text. 

Pierre Bayle’s slightly later Commentaire Philosophique (1686) was a far more 
sophisticated attempt to explore the issue of toleration. Bayle’s argument is 
structured as a refutation of the literal interpretation of Jesus Christ’s words in 
Luke’s gospel: ‘Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel them to come 
in, that my house may be filled’.'** Since the original exegesis of St. Augustine this 
verse had been invoked by theologians in justification for the use of coercion to 
gain converts and drive back heretics to orthodox Christianity. Against Augustine, 
Bayle argued for the toleration of all religious groups that posed no threat to the 


state. The Commentaire has been widely recognised as both the most inclusive and 
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the most philosophically rigorous argument for toleration in this period.'? 
According to Walter Rex, this text is ‘one of the great events in French intellectual 
history’, anticipating the most.important campaigns. of the eighteenth century.:~° 
The crux of Bayle’s argument in the Commentaire is his insistence on the 
paramountcy of conscience. He opens his text with a lengthy defence of what he 


regards as the self-evident necessity of basing all understanding on the inner 


insights of the individual ‘natural light’.'*’ For Bayle, the inner voice of conscience 


is the voice of God, and therefore, even if the dictates of this voice are in fact 


mistaken, the individual nonetheless must not disobey. what he believes to be true: 


If one examines this matter ever so little, one will see that conscience, with 
regard to each particular man, is the voice and law of God in him, known and 
acknowledged as such by him who has this conscience; so that to violate this 
conscience is actually believing that he violates the law of God. Now to do 
anything that one believes to be a act of disobedience to the law of God is 
essentially either an act of hatred or an act of contempt against God; and 
such an act is essentially wicked in the sense of all mankind.'”* 


Bayle emphasises that he is writing as a philosopher and not as a theologian. '”” 
He states that his only argument against the literal reading of this biblical text is 


one basic principle of natural light, which he asserts as self-evident: ‘that any 


literal interpretation which carries an obligation to commit iniquity is false oo 


Such is Bayle’s conviction of the self-evidence of this notion that he equates it with 


sanity itself: 


... aS long as a man is not mildly mad, he will never consent to anyone being 
able to command him to hate his God and to scorn his laws clearly and 
distinctly dictated to conscience and intimately engraven in the heart.'”' 


'25 see Amie Godman Tannenbaum, Pierre Bayle’s “Philosophical Commentary”: A Modern 
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In rebuttal of the argument used by Jurieu and others that a distinction must be 
made between the toleration of truth and of falsehood, Bayle insists that ‘an 
erroneous conscience has the same rights as an enlightened conscience’.'** Bayle’s 
guiding principle has been described by John Kilcullen as ‘the moral irrelevance of 
being right’:'*" he regards the individual as always morally bound to follow the 
dictates of conscience, regardless of what those dictates might be and of what 
religious conviction they are based on. 

This argument, though, leads to an immediate problem. What response should 
be given to those who believe that their conscience requires them to persecute 
others? Such a claim could readily be made by supporters of the Augustinian 
interpretation of Luke, and could also be used by French Catholics to justify their 


treatment of the Huguenots. Bayle was sharply aware of this apparent flaw in his 


argument, which he poses directly in his text: 


The second difficulty proposed is that my doctrine, in its consequences, 
destroys what I would like to establish. My design is to show that 
persecution is an abominable thing, and yet everyone who believes himself 
obliged by conscience to persecute would, by my doctrine be obliged to 
persecute and would be sinning if he did not” 


In response to this difficulty, Bayle argues that the purpose of his treatise is ‘to 
convince persecutors that Jesus Christ has not commanded violence’. ee 
Abandoning the claim that his argument in favour of toleration is incontrovertibly 
based on abstract reason, Bayle implicitly acknowledges that he must at this point 
take recourse to the teachings of the Christian faith, in order to attempt to - 
convince persecutors of ‘those errors of conscience which they may harbour in 
regard to persecution’.'*° He does not flinch from the rational consequence of his 


argument: those who remain convinced in conscience of the necessity to persecute 


others indeed must follow their consciences and do so. In expressing his 


eae iC hes 
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condemnation of such action, the tone of his argument changes from rational 


disinterest to ethical outrage: 


I do not deny that those who are actually persuaded that it is necessary to 
extirpate sects in order to obey God, are obliged to follow the motions of 
this false conscience and that, in not doing so, they are guilty of disobedience 
to God since they do a thing they believe to be in disobedience to God. 

But, (1) It does not follow that they do without sin what they do by 
conscience. (2) This does not hinder our crying out loudly against their false 
maxims and endeavouring to enlighten their understandings. '*’ 


This shift brings into sharp relief the full extent of Bayle’s pyrrhonistic argument. 
in favour of tolerance. When stretched to its limits, sceptical reasoning arrives at 
the point of its own inevitable self-undermining, and the seeker after truth then has 
no alternative but to turn to faith. However, contrary to the interpretation of 
Walter Rex,'** this represents the climax and not the collapse of Bayle’s argument. 
The paradoxical insufficiency of reason is central to Bayle’s philosophical 
investigations, and permeates almost all the articles of his later Dictionnaire 
Historique et Critique.'*” As Lothar Kreimendahl has carefully demonstrated in the 
context of Bayle’s treatment of the problem of theodicy in the Dictionnaire, this 
paradox is crucial to his underlying intellectual strategy. By revealing that reason is 
ultimately an inadequate tool for the establishment of absolute truth, and that 
therefore no universal agreement can be established logically, Bayle concludes that 
toleration of diverse opinions must necessarily be accepted.'*° A similar argument 
is implicit in the Commentaire Philosophique. In accordance with his general 
philosophy, Bayle here almost. but not quite establishes a purely philosophical case. . 
for toleration, but.ultimately falls back on the convictions. of personal.moral sense... . 
It is as amoral judgement,.impervious to.sceptical attack, that. Bayle-.asserts that. 
persecution is sinful; a judgement that he reinforces with the claim that it is 
unimaginable that anybody could in good faith preach this, or other evident sins 


such as ‘sodomy, adultery and murder’."*' 
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The dependency of Bayle’s argument on the individual voice of conscience is, 
however, problematic. Most obviously, it is by no means self-evident that all 
reasonable people have the same inner notion of sin. Bayle’s appeal to conscience 
was of limited value in response to dogmatic Catholics who interpreted their own 
consciences in a very different way: Most starkly; however, itis relation to the: 
Jews that the limits of Bayle’s argument become apparent. In a similar fashion to 
Spinoza and to many Christian commentators, Bayle regards Judaism as a religion 
in which personal conscience is erased by the imperative of obedience to the 


: 142 
Mosaic Law. 


The Jews thus stand outside the moral-assumptions on which his: 
theory of toleration is based, and therefore awkwardly problematise the 
universality. of his.argument. 

In the first chapter of the Commentaire, Bayle explicitly states that the Old 
Testament falls within the purview of his argument, and that he regards the Mosaic 


Law to be in accordance with the natural light: 


God must have marked whatever came from Him with some imprint bearing 
a conformity with that inner light which communicates itself immediately to 
all spirits, or which, at least, should not appear contrary to it, and once done, 
all the particular laws of a Moses or any other prophet, were received 
agreeably and as coming from God, although they might have ordained 
things indifferent in their own nature.'** 


The Sinaitic Law, Bayle argues, is for the Jews a supplement to the natural light, 
dependent on it and as valid as it, ‘in the same manner as a proposition in geometry 
once demonstrated from incontestable principles becomes itself a principle with 
regard to other propositions’.'** In the light of this, Bayle discusses a case, culled 
from Guilelmus Arvernus’ thirteenth-century De fide et legibus, of a number of 
medieval Jews who renounced Judaism, ‘claiming they had found in the ceremonial 
law of Moses an infinity of useless or absurd precepts which they perceived not to 
be founded on any solid reason of institution or prohibition, and concluding that 


such a law did not come from God’.'*° Bayle argues that these Jews were wrong to 
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do so. He accuses them of disregarding both ‘the incontestable proofs of divinity 
which God himself had given the mission of Moses’ and the ‘solid grounds’ on 
which the ceremonial laws were based, given ‘the character of the Jewish nation 
and their penchant to idolatry’.'*° 

This curious digression highlights an important paradox in Bayle’s argument. 
Although he in general insists on the absolute paramountcy of individual 
conscience, he nonetheless unreservedly condemns these Jews who have followed 
their consciences in choosing to abandon Judaism. Although the inner light is 
paramount in the relationship of a Christian with God, Bayle explicitly states that 
the Jews are an exception to this. In imposing direct theocratic government on the 
Jews, God exceptionally ‘limited the immunities of conscience’.'*’ This suspension 
of conscience is indefinitely maintained by the enduring validity of the Mosaic Law, 
which is ‘a general law with regard to the Jews, enunciated absolutely and without 
restriction to time or place’.'*® 

This Jewish exceptionalism is not, for Bayle, a reluctant concession to the 
authority of the Bible. On the contrary: he regards the suppression of conscience in 
the case of the Jews as deeply significant. In this ultimate frustration of logic, Bayle 
sees the deepest possible reminder of the mystery of faith. In their profound 
anomalousness, the Jews stand as a crucial witness people, not simply to the truth 
of the Gospels, but to the infinite inscrutability of the mind of God. In his typical 
style, Bayle poses this puzzle directly in his text. Noting that the Mosaic Law 
allowed absolutely no toleration for idolaters, and that the prophet Elias 
mercilessly put to death the priests of Baal, he poses the hypothesis that God might 
therefore also have commanded similar intolerance towards heresy in the 


149 


Gospel.’ ’” Bayle’s sober response to this objection reveals his acute awareness of 


the fragility of his arguments: 


I avow in good faith that this objection is strong and seems to be a mark that 
God wishes us to know hardly anything with certainty, by the exceptions He 
put in His words for almost all the common notions of reason.'”” 
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However, the very particular philosophical role of the Jews within Bayle’s 
thought problematises their inclusion within the bounds of his theory of toleration. 
If Judaism represents the antithesis of Bayle’s own values of personal moral and 
religious sincerity, is it really possible for the Jews to be incorporated into an 
understanding of tolerance that is utterly predicated on those values? In a similar 
fashion to Locke’s arguments, Bayle’s explicit espousal of the toleration of the 
Jews is destabilised by his representation of Judaism<as-itself quintessentially 
intolerant. While extending to Jews the right of civil toleration, he also excludes 
them from the community of the tolerant. This antinomy is inextricably lodged at 
the deepest levels of the theory of toleration, both as formulated by Bayle and as 
more loosely conceptualised within the Early Enlightenment. In some form this 
tension is a philosophical inevitability: the idea of tolerance can only be defined in 
opposition to the intolerance that stands beyond its limits.'”’ In the twentieth 
century, it is much more frequently Islam rather than Judaism that is represented as 
the inversion of enlightened toleration, 1n contrast to which Western values are 
themselves defined. In the Early Enlightenment, however, Judaism was the primary 
agonistic partner of Reason. In Bayle’s writing in particular, this mechanism is 
starkly evident, revealing the fundamental uncertainties submerged within the 


notion of rational toleration as it emerged in this period. 


Although the toleration of the Jews was a very marginal concern for both Locke 
and Bayle, for several other writers the position of the Jews within European 
society was a matter of intense practical interest. This was, of course, particularly 
the case for Jews themselves, who could nowhere take their established rights for 
granted. The first sustained modern advocacy of Jewish toleration was written by 
Simone Luzzatto (d. 1663), successor to Leone Modena as the chief rabbi of 
Venice. Luzzatto’s Discorso circa il stato de gl’ Hebrei (1638) was written in 
response to the threatened expulsion of the Jews from Venice in 1636-7, following 


the banishment of several members of the community for their alleged involvement 
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in a major robbery.'”” 


In his text, Luzzatto strongly emphasises the economic 
advantages accrued to Venice by a Jewish presence in the city: the first half of the 
text is largely to the Jews’ excellence in maritime trade.'°’ He also stresses the 
loyalty of the Jews as citizens, and defends Jewish religion and customs. The 
Mosaic Law, he insists, requires that the Jews treat everybody, and not only fellow 
Jews, with charity and kindness.'** 

Luzzatto’s apologia is unmistakably rationalist in flavour. Eschewing any 
theological defence of Judaism in opposition to Christianity, he emphasises instead 
the purely practical reasons why Jewish settlement should be permitted in Venice. 
Luzzatto was one of the most outward-looking Jews of his period: his other major 
work, the philosophical Socrate (1651), was also written in Italian, for a non- 
Jewish readership.'”’ Bernard Septimus has situated Luzzatto within the Jewish 
tradition of political rationalism running from Maimonides to Spinoza.'”° 
Modifying this perspective in the light of a reading of Socrate, David Ruderman 
has emphasised Luzzatto’s radical scepticism in the vein of Montaigne, and his 
committed defence of science and rejection of superstition.'”’ In a sense, Luzzatto 
can be seen as a precursor of the Enlightenment, and his defence of toleration as a 
pioneering attempt to formulate this issue not in theological but in economically 
rationalist terms. 

However, Luzzatto extended his arguments into more daring territory. A 
lengthy chapter of the Discorso 1s devoted to the refutation of the anti-Jewish 
arguments of Tacitus, which at that time were little known amongst Christians.'”® 
According to Abraham Melamed, Luzzatto used Tacitus’ arguments as a proxy for 
contemporary anti-Jewish arguments, references to which would probably have 


159 


been censored. °° Rebutting Tacitus’ portrayal of the Ancient Jews as superstitious 
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and ignorant, Luzzatto stressed the political order and: wisdom: of the-Mosaic 
Republic. The Discorso circulated widely, and Luzzatto’s political defence of 
ancient Judaism appears to have been an important influence not only on Jews such 
as Menasseh ben Israel and Spinoza, but also on James Harrington’s Oceana 

(1656) and on the later writings of John Toland.'*’ However, the impact of this 
text may well have been double-edged. Luzzatto’s critique inevitably also drew 
attention to Tacitus’ own arguments, which, as we have seen, emerged in the late 
seventeenth century as a major source of anti-biblical counter-histories and 
polemics. 

In 1714 John Toland published a brief pamphlet titled Reasons for Naturalising 
the Jews in Great Britain and Ireland; a text that draws extremely heavily on the 
Discorso.'°' Following Luzzatto, Toland describes the Jews as excellent brokers of 
trade, and stresses their political loyalty: °... they’l] never join with any Party in 
Civil Affairs, but that which patronizes liberty of conscience and the naturalization, 
which will ever be the side of Liberty and the Constitution’.'°* He ardently praises 
the virtues of the Jews, claiming that as citizens they are ‘as obedient, peaceable, 
useful and advantageous as any; and even more so than any others’, and noting 
enthusiastically that ‘the Jews were anciently excellent soldiers’, and therefore 
potentially could be so again. ©’ Echoing the argument of his earlier Origines 
Judaicae, Toland finds support in Luzzatto for his distinction between the 


parochial, accommodated rituals of Judaism, and its universal, philosophical core: 


LUZZATTO expressly maintains, that as their religion, consider’d as it is 
Jewish, or distinct from the LAW OF NATURE, was solely calculated for 
their own Nation and Republic; so they were never commanded to instruct 
others in their particular rites and ceremonies, tho they are every where 
enjoin’d to magnify to all the world the divine goodness, wisdom, and 
power, with those duties of men, and other attributes of God, which 
constitute NATURAL RELIGION.’ 
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Toland’s support for Jewish naturalisation was thus closely related to his idealised 
view of the essence of Judaism, which he sharply differentiated from its modern 
form. A similar disassociation appears in the writings of other advocates of 
toleration. Gregorio Leti (1631-1701), the flamboyant Italian émigré of 
Amsterdam, lavishly praised the economic and cultural benefits of the Dutch 
toleration of the Jews, but disdainfully described synagogue worship as consisting 
largely of ‘gesti ridicolosissimi’.'®” 

Toland explicitly presents his pamphlet as an attack on the widespread opinion 
that the Jews were an undesirable ‘Excrescence or Spunge’.'°° Hostility towards 
Judaism was a characteristic element of the conservative arguments of the ‘country 
party’ of early eighteenth-century England. This faction regarded their traditional, 
landed values as threatened by the rise of commerce and moveable capital, and 
perceived immigrant self-interest groups, particularly Huguenots and Jews, as 
playing a large role in this process. Thinkers such as Toland, alongside Bernard 
Mandeville, in his Fable of the Bees (1723), expressly sought to counter such 
arguments, by attempting a scientific analysis of social and economic questions. '°’ 
Mandeville was also a committed advocate of religious toleration, in which he 
acknowledged his debt to Bayle.'°* In France, too, by the 1720s economic 
pragmatism was closely allied with the cause of toleration. In his Persian Letters 
(1721), Montesquieu positively observes that the Jews of Europe ‘have never 
enjoyed such freedom from disturbance as that which they now have’.'”” 
Montesquieu notes that the persecution of the Jews, like that of the Huguenots, 
had caused only harm; and he welcomes the decline of the Christian ‘spirit of 


intolerance’.'’” However, his expressed opinion of the Jews is markedly 


ambivalent: he comments.on their ‘invincibly stubborn.religious. conviction, which.... 
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verges on folly’, and notes that ‘wherever there is money, there are Jews as 
well’.'”! 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, the cause of toleration.was. enshrined. 
as a central tenet of enlightened thought. In the eighth volume of the Encyclopédie, 
published in. 1765, Diderot very briskly. dealt with the issue, in-his-article on 
‘Intolérance’. For Diderot, the case against civil intolerance was so self-evident 


that it scarcely merited exposition: 


‘A few lines drawn from Holy Scripture, from the Fathers and Councils, will 
suffice to show that the intolerant person ... is a wicked man, a bad Christian, a - 
dangerous subject, a poor politician and a bad citizen.’'”” 


However, in European political life this issue remained far from straightforward, 
and was handled with particular uncertainty in the context of the civil rights of 
Jews. The furore that surrounded the passing and subsequent repeal of the ‘Jew 
Bill’ of 1753, which was to have enabled Jewish Naturalisation in England, reveals 
the depth of continued anxiety over encroachments on the established status of 
Anglicanism: fears that were compounded by hostility towards Jewish difference. '” 
Despite the increasingly dominance of the Enlightenment case for toleration, the 
associations of exoticism, irrationalism and economic manipulation that clustered 
around the Jews strained powerfully against this cause, and undermined its 


apparent simplicity. 


The leading Early Enlightenment advocates of toleration regarded respect of 
individual freedom of thought and conscience as a fundamental political imperative. 
However, their commitment to toleration was set within the context of a basic 
optimistic assumption that the establishment of such freedoms would not lead to 
chaotic diversity and disagreement,-but to the emergence of-an large measure of- - 
rationalised ethical unity, underpinning the toleration of relatively insignificant 


differences in outward forms of worship. Spinoza, Locke and Bayle all shared a 
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broadly similar view of the ethical subject as autonomous, lucid, analytical, and 
committed to a relatively minimal form of faith. For all three thinkers, the 
possibility of discovering ethics within culture or tradition is foreclosed, and ways 
of engagement with culture other than the analytical and critical, such as through 
symbolic and metaphoric thought, are similarly derided. It is in these exclusions 
that the potential severity of the Enlightenment is hidden, and it is in the 
Enlightenment response.to Judaism that such exclusionary patterns often come. .. 
closest to the surface. The casting of Judaism as fundamentally intolerant — and 
thus inevitably also in some sense intolerable — is implicit in the thought of all three 
leading Early Enlightenment theorists of toleration. This does not undermine the 
sincerity of their arguments for the right of Jews to worship freely. However, it 
does bring into relief the problematic implications of their dogged refusal to accept 
any form of philosophical and ethical thought that differed from their own. There is 
no consideration within these theories of the possibility that Judaism might evolve, 
or that it might occupy a space between the two poles of total legalism and 
dependence on individual conscience. The rejection of Judaism, then, 1s 
representative of a wider Enlightenment tendency to dismiss all forms of 
traditional, mythic or metaphorical thought that are alien to its own philosophical 
project. 

It is not until relatively late in the eighteenth century, amongst the first shoots of 
the Romantic critique of the Enlightenment, that we find the first signs of 
recognition of this troubling arrogance that lies entangled within the Enlightenment 
idea of toleration. Amongst the maxims of Goethe is the following acute 


observation: 


Toleration should really only be a transitory attitude. It must lead to 
recognition. To tolerate is to insult. a 
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Chapter Six-— Conclusion. - 


Reason versus Myth? 


The middle third of the seventeenth .century.was a period of uniquely. intense. 
intellectual interaction between Christians and Jews. The tradition of Christian 
Hebraist scholarship, which had been gradually strengthening since the 
Renaissance, in these decades reached its peak of authority and self-confidence. 
Jewish Sephardi communities, above all in Amsterdam, were more prosperous and 
securely established than ever before. A notable degree of cultural convergence can 
also be discerned in Italy, where the Venetian Jewish community was notably 
outward-looking, and impressed numerous foreign visitors with its dignity.’ The 
prevalent mid-century mood of millenarian optimism embraced both Jews and 
Christians, and, particularly in England and the Dutch Republic, greatly heightened 
contact between these communities. Relations between Christians and Jews were 
by no means straightforward or equal: the intellectual agenda was always 
controlled by the dominant culture, and an at times impatient desire to convert the 
Jews to Christianity legitimated and to some extent shaped almost all interaction. 
Christian interest in Judaism was at all times contingent, and coloured by a 
profound belief in its obsolescence. Nonetheless, prominent Jewish scholars such 
as Simone Luzzatto and Menasseh ben Israel were accorded considerable respect, 
and were taken seriously as contributors to public debate. 

Over the subsequent two generations, however, the dominant tone of Christian 
responses to Judaism changed dramatically. After Orobio de Castro’s debate with 
Van Limborch in the mid 1680s, no other individual was respectfully 
acknowledged in the flesh both as a Jew and as a serious thinker until Moses 
Mendelssohn almost a century later. From the beginnings of the Early 
Enlightenment, the insights of reason and natural religion were defined in 
opposition to Jewish legalism and superstition. This logic is clearly apparent in the 


early polemical writings of thinkers such as Adriaan Koerbagh, and is evident in 
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many of the French clandestine manuscripts of the early eighteenth century. 
However, in a more subtle form this contrast suffuses many more measured texts 
of the period, by writers such as Lodowijk Meyer, John Locke and Pierre Bayle. In 
reaction against the strengthening force of the Enlightenment, orthodox 
theologians such as Buddeus and the Bishops Bossuet and Huet powerfully 
reasserted the centrality of Judaism and Jewish history as foundational basis of the 
authority of the Church. A number of thinkers, including such stalwarts of the 
Republic of Letters as Jean Le Clerc and Jacques Basnage, sought to find a middle 
path between these opposing polemical poles, and in doing so handled Jewish 
themes with deep fascination but also much underlying confusion. From the 1660s 
onwards, engagement with Judaism as a contemporary culture was increasingly 
eclipsed by its abstract positioning as a key conceptual battlefield in the multi- 
faceted struggle over the relationship between religion-and reason. --: 

Intellectual alignments in this struggle were extremely complicated. For Bayle, 
who was perhaps the most subtle thinker of the period, this tussle was intrinsically 
interminable: his arguments therefore cannot be classified as belonging to either 
side. Moreover, rationalists themselves stood in a profoundly ambiguous relation 
to the Judaeo-Christian tradition. While seeking to overthrow the authority of 
existing ecclesiastical structures and dogmas, radicals such as Wachter, Toland, 
Van Leenhof and Giannone also sought to establish the basis for a renewed, 
purified faith. As the inescapable Ur-culture of European civilisation, Judaism was 
inevitably caught within the ambiguities of this simultaneous desire to repudiate 
and to redefine the traditional roots of Christianity. Amongst the most ubiquitous 
themes of the Radical Enlightenment were the marginalisation of biblical history, 
the exposure of the immoralities of the Old Testament and the absurdity of the 
Mosaic Law, and the rejection of the divinely chosen status of the Jews. However, 
Judaism was also a primary source of positive models for Early Enlightenment 
natural religion. Moses and Solomon were reappropriated as rationalists; the 
Kabbalah was conflated with radical pantheism; Judaism itself was even 
intermittently idealised as, in its pure form, the most perfect example of natural 
faith. The highly unstable and double-edged use of Judaism by these radicals 


highlights particularly clearly the submerged confusions within their thought. 


These ambiguities are important not only philosophically but also politically and 
socially, because they directly impacted on the Enlightenment response to real, 
living Jews. However, Judaism did not simply stand outside the process of the 
emergence of the Enlightenment. The tension between religious authority and 
intellectual autonomy was just as real for Jews as for non-Jews; and in the 
seventeenth century the Amsterdam Sephardi community was an important early 
crucible of this clash. The significance of Spinoza in the Early Enlightenment is 
immense, and his intermediate position between the Jewish and non-Jewish 
intellectual worlds is of crucial importance both within his thought and in its 
reception. In the early eighteenth century, Jewish as much as Christian 
congregations were buffeted by the competing values of the Enlightenment. The 
controversialist arguments of David Nieto, rabbi at the new Bevis Marks 
synagogue in London from 1701 onwards, very strongly echo the attempt by 
Samuel Clarke,.in his Boyle lectures of 1704-5, to mediate between Anglicanism | 
and Newtonian science.’ Although the.relationship between Judaism and. Réason .. 
took on a particularly convoluted significance for Christian. radicals, it was.a no 


less pressing intellectual problem for Jews themselves. 


The polemical opposition of Judaism and Reason became increasingly outspoken in 
the mid eighteenth century. Voltaire, whose urbane wit and engaged polemical 
campaigning made him almost the personification of the French Enlightenment, in a 
very large proportion of his writings mounts almost obsessively repetitive attacks 
on the Old Testament and on Judaism. Drawing heavily on Early Enlightenment 
sources — most prominently Pierre Bayle’s Dictionnaire’ and many of the French 
clandestine manuscripts — Voltaire repeatedly denigrates the primitivism, 
immorality, superstition, barbarism, and lack of creativity of the ancient Jews. The 
ubiquity of these attacks in Voltaire’s writings stands at odds with his frequently 
stated desire to ignore the self-important Jews and their insignificant history. In his 
Dictionnaire Philosophique (1764) he describes the Old Testament as recounting 


merely the petty triumphs of ‘les chefs ignorés d’un malheureux pays barbare’ * but 


* Ruderman, Jewish Thought, 310-31. 
* see Haydn Mason, Pierre Bayle and Voltaire (1963) 
* Voltaire, Dictionnaire Philosophique , in Moland, Voltaire, XIX, 242. 
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nonetheless almost a third of this text consists of sustained attacks on the 
Pentateuch.” Although many attempts have been made to account for Voltaire’s 
anti-Jewish polemics as an incidental aspect of his thought, or simply as a by- 
product of his broader assault on Christianity, such arguments do not explain the 
extreme intensity and. frequency of these attacks. Judaism was.in no sense a 
marginal target for Voltaire, but was of key importance both as a contrasting pole 
against which his own ideals was defined and as an unconscious polemical vent for 
the frustrations engendered by the inevitable incompleteness of his own 
philosophical project.° 

However, despite the prevalence of such attitudes in the eighteenth century, the 
Enlightenment did not, contrary to the interpretation of Arthur Hertzberg, simply 
update medieval antisemitism in a secular form.’ This argument has recently been 
forcefully revived by Daniel Goldhagen, who portrays European antisemitism as an 
essentially unchanging ‘corollary of Christianity’.* In his brief historical survey of 
antisemitism, Goldhagen jumps almost directly from Luther to the early nineteenth 
century, pausing only for a brief discussion of Eisenmenger’s Entdecktes 
Judenthum: an important text, but in no sense representative of the extreme 
complexity and diversity of German responses to Judaism around 1700.’ These 
complexities were retained within the High Enlightenment, during which, despite 
the widespread animosity towards Judaism, Jewish arguments continued to be 
invoked against Christianity. In 1770, Lévesque de Burigny’s translations of 
Orobio de Castro’s writings were published by the Baron d’ Holbach, under the 
title Israel Vengé.'” Other leading philosophes, such as Diderot, were much more 
ambivalent towards Judaism than Voltaire,'' while a millenarian fascination with 


the Jews remained a-powerful strain of thought for many radical-Christians, such as 


” see David Levy, ‘Voltaire et son exégése du Pentateuque’, SVEC 130 (1975) 223. 

© see Adam Sutcliffe, ‘Myth, Origins, Identity: Voltaire, The Jews and the Enlightenment Notion 
of Toleration’, The Eighteenth Century: Theory and Interpretation 38 (1998) 67-87. 
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the Unitarian Joseph Priestley (1733-1804).'* Eighteenth-century attitudes towards 
Judaism were not, then, characterised by a straightforward and undiluted hostility. 
Rather, this subject continued to provoke considerable intellectual uncertainty and 
tension, which manifested itself in a wide variety of responses. 

According to Zygmunt Bauman, the archetypal position of the Jews in 
European society has always been one of incongruity. In the pre-modern period, — 
they found themselves ‘astride the barricades’: often working, at least in Eastern 
Europe, as rent-collectors and administrators, they served as intermediaries 
between the landed nobility and the peasantry, and thus were a particularly exposed 
‘prism’ within the class antagonism between these two groups.’” In the nineteenth 
century, the rapid transformation of the Jews from segregated ghetto-dwellers to 
assimilated professionals ‘epitomised the awesome scope of social upheaval’, and 
hence they became ‘the prime target of anti-modernist resistance’.'* Although the 
historical grounding of Bauman’s sociological analysis of European judaeophobia 
is at certain points somewhat hasty, he offers an important insight into the 
awkwardness of the position of the Jews in the European mind. The 


915 
'° was not only, however, a 


conceptualisation of the Jews as indefinably “slimy 
product of their social status. During the Early Enlightenment it was primarily at a 
philosophical level that the Jews were a troublesome presence, awkwardly blurring: 
the formulation of sharply rational intellectual categories, and frustrating the neat 


opposition of reason and myth. 


A provocative analysis of the troubled relationship between Judaism and the 
Enlightenment tradition has been put forward by Jean-Francois Lyotard. The 
diremption of the abstract and the historical realms is pushed to its maximum 
extent in his argument, which sharply distinguishes between the notional ‘jews’, 
and the embodied Jews of past and present. According to Lyotard, “The jews” are 
> 16 


the object of a dismissal with which Jews, in particular, are afflicted in reality’. 


He identifies ‘the jews’ as representative of the unmasterable against the West’s 


'? J. van den Berg, ‘Priestley, the Jews and the Millennium’, in Katz and Israel, Sceptics, 256-74. 
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obsession to dominate, occupying within the structure of Western thought the 


position of whatever is irreducibly contrary to it: 


It seems to me, tobe brief, that ‘the jews’ are, within the spirit of the 
Occident that is so preoccupied with foundational thinking, what resists this 
spirit; within its will, the will to want, what gets in the way of this will; within 
its accomplishments, projects and progress, what never ceases to reopen the 
wound of the unaccomplished.’’ 


Philosophy, according to Lyotard, yearns to eradicate the ‘jews’ as memory of the 
forgotten origin and as the unassimilable Other. The history of hostility towards the 
Jews — medieval conversionism, early modern expulsions, late modern integration — 
is the history of attempts to enact this impossible desire. Auschwitz was to have 
been ‘the final answer to the “jewish” question’.'* This analysis, while shrewdly 
capturing the philosophical connotations of Judaism in much of Western thought in 
the Enlightenment and since, is nonetheless highly problematic in its implosion of 
the entirety of the Western intellectual tradition into a unitary, universalising ‘spirit 
of the Occident’. By implicating philosophy in toto in the Holocaust, Lyotard risks 
bringing us back to a fatalistic acceptance of the inevitability, ubiquity and 
immutability of antisemitism, much as it is characterised in the argument of 
Goldhagen and Hertzberg. An understanding of this philosophical clash in the 
context of its historical specificity, however, offers some hope of an escape from 
such despairingly inexorable thinking. 

An intriguing echo of the complexity of Early Enlightenment historical debates 
concerning the Jews can be found in the work of Sigmund Freud. In his Moses and 
Monotheism (1939), Freud puts forward a hypothesis that has many points of 
similarity to Toland’s Origines Judaicae. Moses, Freud speculates, was not a Jew 
at all, but an Egyptian priest, and the religion that he instituted for the Jews was 
derived from the incipient monotheism of the exclusive sun-worship of the Pharaoh 
Akhenaten, whose heretical Aten religion was vigorously erased by his 


successors. It is not coincidental, Freud suggests, that the Hebrew word Adonai 


'’ ibid., 22. 
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sounds so similar to the Egyptian name Aten.” In his elaboration of this theory, 
Freud diverges from earlier traditions. Moses, he argues, was later murdered by the 
Jews, who fused elements of his Egyptian religion with embellishments from the 
cults of surrounding peoples, especially the Midianites and their worship of the 
volcanic deity Yahweh.”' The identity of Moses himself was fused with that of a 
Midianite priest of the same name, and all memory of his murder was repressed. 
Freud identifies this process as the originary murder of the Father by the primal 
horde: the cultural equivalent of the resolution of the Oedipus complex, this 
parricide enables the mass renunciation of instinct and the development of 
civilisation, but also creates a heavy burden of repressed guilt.** Inevitably, the 
repressed returns to haunt the Jews, leading to the emergence of the doctrine of the 
Passion of Christ, in which the original murder of the Father is symbolically re- 
enacted and atoned for.~* Only a minority of Jews refused to accept this new 
mythology of ritualised atonement, and, in doing so, they and their successors 


became the inevitable and eternal targets of the animosity of the Christian majority: 


In full, this reproach would run as follows: ‘They will not accept it as true 
that they have murdered God, whereas we admit it and have been cleansed of 
that guilt.’ It is easy therefore to see how much truth lies behind this 
reproach. A special inquiry would be called for to discover why it has been 
impossible for the Jews to join in this forward step which was implied, in 
spite of all its distortions, by the admission of having murdered God. In a 
certain sense they have in that way taken a tragic load of guilt on themselves; 
they have been made to pay heavy penance for i 


This theory, devised against the background of Nazi rule in Germany and 
Austria, is Freud’s attempt to explain antisemitic hysteria in psychoanalytic terms. 
It is striking that although Freud regarded Christianity as a regression in spiritual 
terms — ‘The Christian religion did not-maintain the high level in.things of the mind 


to which Judaism had soared’”’ — psychologically the new religion was nonetheless 
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a ‘forward step’, leaving the survival of Judaism, now ‘to some extent a fossil’,*° a 
historical mystery. However, while displacing the historical centrality of Judaism, 
both in ancient and modern times, Freud, in a sense like Toland, reinscribes 
Judaism as of crucial importance in the terms that matter most to him. For Freud, 
the Jews remain the primal subjects of the key moments in.social.psychology. As 
Yosef Hayim Yerushalmi has put it, the Jews, for Freud, are in a sense ‘doubly 
chosen’: firstly because Moses chose them for the preservation of Egyptian 
monotheism, and, more importantly, on a psychic level, ‘because only among the 
Jews did the repressed actually return’. 

Moses and Monotheism clearly reflects much more than Freud’s personal 
ambivalence towards his Jewish heritage. The text bears witness to powerful 
continuities in attempts to make sense of Judaism in secular, rational terms, from 
the beginnings of the Enlightenment to the brink of the Holocaust. In a similar 
fashion to Spinoza, who reflects on the political examplarity of the Mosaic 
Republic but nonetheless portrays Judaism as fundamentally inimical to his own 
highest values of philosophical wisdom, Freud also offers a profoundly split view 
of Judaism. His admiration for Judaism, like Spinoza’s, is projected into the archaic 
past, where he locates the exemplarity of Mosaic monotheism. However, in the 
terms of his own highest value, psychological health, the Jewish religion is cast as 
not only, like all religions, intrinsically infantile, but also uniquely outdated and 
masochistic. Such splitting of Judaism into opposing positive and negative aspects 
is, aS we have seen, a classic feature of Early Enlightenment thought. This pattern 
of thought, first emerging in the writings of another heretical Jew almost three 
centuries earlier, is in essence little altered in the theories of Freud. 

More recently, Slavoj Zizek has offered a very different psychoanalytic 
interpretation of the significance of Judaism in Western thought and in totalitarian 
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ideology. ‘The “Jew”’, Zizek argues, “is the means, for Fascism, of representing its 
own impossibility: in its positive presence, it is only the embodiment of the ultimate 
impossibility of the totalitarian project — of its immanent limit.’** In Lacanian 


terminology, the Jew becomes the archetypal ‘symptom’: the product of the 
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encounter between ideological universalism and its own internal negation, or, in 
other words, of Fascism’s own realisation that it ‘doesn’t work’.”” An aspiration 
towards universalism is far from unique to Fascism; it is also a key defining 
characteristic of Enlightenment rationalism. Whereas in pre-modern Christian 
theology the anomalous status of the Jews was prominently accounted for within a 
universalist eschatology, the universalism of Reason holds no mythically deferred 
incorporation of such resistant strains: it is thus with the Enlightenment that this 
distinctive dynamic of Judaeophobia emerges. Zizek’s analysis offers a powerful 
insight into the functioning of negative images of Jews and Judaism as a means 
through which the Enlightenment accommodates its own incompleteness. 
Unassimilable into Enlightenment meaning, the ‘Jew-as-symptom’ exerts its 
fascination at the level of the enjoyment of fantasy. The apparent relish with which 
a number of Enlightenment authors, such as Koerbagh, several French clandestine 
authors and Voltaire, linger on their revulsion of Jewish superstition and stupidity 
can be interpreted as an instance of such pleasure. According to Zizek, the 
gratifying preoccupation with monster figures, culminating with Mary Shelley’s 
Frankenstein, is a key cultural trope emerging from the Enlightenment.”” 

Theodor Adorno and Max Horkheimer in their Dialectic of Enlightenment 
(1944) offer another extremely insightful analysis of the relationship between 


antagonism towards Judaism and the lacunae of the Enlightenment itself: 


The Jews seemed to have succeeded where Christianity failed: they diffused 
magic by its own power — turned against itself as ritual in the service of God. 
... And so they are thought to lag behind advanced civilization and yet to be 
too far ahead of it: they are both clever and stupid, similar and dissimilar. 
They are declared guilty of something that they were the first to overcome: 
the lure of base instincts, reversion to animality and to the ground, the 
service of images.” 


For Adorno and Horkheimer, this tension is a product of the violence of the fusion 
of the Enlightenment and the calculating instrumentalism of commodity Capitalism. 


In the Enlightenment opposition of reason to nature, the rational worker is 
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alienated from their own natural self. The barbarism of fascist antisemitism 
provides a decoy to distract the masses from the reality of their own industrial - 
exploitation.” The Dialectic of Enlightenment offers a Savage indictment of the 
negation of the positive possibilities of rational thought in the mass cultures of mid 
twentieth-century Europe. Aspects of their argument, though, are also of wider 
historical relevance. The fundamental characteristic of the prejudiced individual, 


they argue, is a rigidity of thought that is tantamount to madness: 


True madness lies primarily in immutability, in the inability of the thought to 
participate in the negativity in which thought — in contradistinction to fixed 
judgement — comes into its own.” 


Although the accusation of madness would not be remotely appropriate to any 
Early Enlightenment writer on the theme of Judaism, nonetheless a marked 
distinction can be observed between the extreme malleability of thought of thinkers 
such as Bayle, for whom an extremely intricate stance towards Judaism is at all 
times explored with a deeply self-aware openness, and the much more shrill and at 
times aggressive tone of less nuanced writers. The intelligence of the Early 
Enlightenment is exhibited in its philosophical agility and experimentation, much of 
which is displayed in discussions of Jewish themes. However, in more polemical 
writings a strain of impatience, rigidity and argumentative aggression emerges; a 
phenomenon closely related to the internal negation of Enlightenment analysed so 


sharply by Adorno and Horkheimer. 


The aspirations of the Enlightenment have in recent decades been subjected to 
considerable criticism. Alasdair MacIntyre has argued in his After Virtue (1981) 
that the Enlightenment project has inevitably ended in failure. While attempting to 
justify morality on a rational, secular basis, it has in fact led to the loss of 
consensus around a stable system of ethical values, and thus to the collapse of 
moral discourse into an anarchic pluralism of the assertion of private interests, in 


the name of a fictitious system of universal rights.** However, as Robert Wokler 
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has pointed out, any notion of a unitary ‘Enlightenment project’ is problematic, and 
particularly so when, as in MacIntyre’s case, no account is taken of such 
apparently anti-universalist strands of the Enlightenment as its commitment to the 
principle of toleration.” It is important to acknowledge the important degree of 
confusion, contradiction and diversity within the Enlightenment, particularly in 
response to cultural difference. Certainly, any retreat into a restricted sphere of 
contained disagreement, such as the new Benedictine Rule invoked by MacIntyre,”° 
cannot offer a sustainable remedy to the weaknesses of the Enlightenment, and 
would amount to the abandonment of one of its key positive values: the respect of 
diversity. Nonetheless, as we have seen, the Enlightenment principle of toleration is 
itself problematic, because is based on an assumed universal assent to the key 
notions of Enlightenment. rationalism itself. There.is no escape from the lacunae of . . 
the Enlightenment; it must be accepted as a flawed and partial endeavour. A trace 
of myth must inevitably survive alongside enlightened reason, and attempts 
conclusively to crush this trace are ultimately extremely corrosive of reason itself.*’ 
Since the collapse of Marxism, despair with reason amongst radical thinkers has 
lead to a widespread renewed fascination with the imagined contrasting pole of 
Judaism. Gillian Rose has acutely identified the multiple false oppositions contained 


within this idealisation: 


... suddenly, Athens ... has become an uncannily deserted city, haunted by 
departed spirits. Her former inhabitants, abandoning her justice as well as her 
reason, have set off on a pilgrimage to an imaginary Jerusalem, in search of 
difference or otherness, love or community, and hoping to escape the 
imperium of reason, truth or freedom.” 


This pilgrimage is particularly associated with the work of Emmanuel Levinas, 
who, in a variety of ways, appears to locate within Judaism a philosophical 
pathway beyond reason. The reading of the Bible as ‘a volume inhabited by a 


people’, is, he argues, a ‘post-critical’ hermeneutic, recuperated from the period 
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prior to the medieval emergence of a critical approach to Scripture.”’ Simuarly, in 
ethical terms, Levinas finds within the Jewish Bible a ‘transcendental I’ that ‘harks 
back to the ethical intrigue prior to knowledge’.“° Jacques Derrida’s Strategy of 
deconstruction, with its often-noted affinities to Talmudic argument, also implicitly 
bears the trace of a ‘Judaic’ mode of thought, distanced from the holy, ineffable 
truth that it is its ultimate subject, in contrast with the Hellenic search for 
philosophical absolutes.*’ The opposition between Judaism and Hellenism was not 
a feature of Medieval European thought, in which Aristotelian philosophising was 
a leading zone of intersection of Christian, Jewish and Islamic intellectual 
traditions. It is in the Early Enlightenment that this binarism is first instantiated, and 
has since become deeply rooted, fascinating Victorians such as Matthew Arnold 
and proving extremely resilient today.” 

However, as Gillian Rose has powerfully argued, this dualism is based on a 
dangerous diremption of abstract justice from the actual conditions of social 
power. Levinas and others, she argues, profoundly misrepresent Judaism as a 
religion of unchanging, transcendental law, whereas in fact the continual Halakhic 
refinement of Talmudic debate amounts to a never-ending renegotiation of the law 
according to changing social and political circumstances. Moreover, this 
diremption, through which philosophy escapes into an ecstatic post-modern 
theology, neglects the necessity of critical engagement with the construction of 
social justice in this world.*” It is this ‘middle’, where sharp binary oppositions 
between reason and law, or knowledge and love, all collapse within a common, 
perennially difficult and multi-faceted struggle for justice, that the philosophical 
terrain for modern politics must be found. 

Within the Early Enlightenment engagement with Judaism,-we can see both the - 
early formation of the opposition of Athens to Jerusalem, and its manifest 


artificiality. In the writings of mid seventeenth-century rabbis such as Menasseh 
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ben Israel and Saul Levi Morteira, Judaism appears as extremely mobile, 
responsive, and committed to logical argument. The Lurianic Kabbalah, with its — 
strong Neoplatonic overtones, intrigued many Christians as a particularly alluring 
mystical philosophy, offering a possible route to the fusion of reason and 
utopianism. However, as the Enlightenment progressed, and increasingly defined 
itself in contrast to Judaism, so Judaism itself hardened in resistance to the 
Enlightenment, and thus to some extent the opposition of reason to Judaic legalism 
became self-fulfilling. The virtually simultaneous embarrassments of the impact of 
Spinoza and the collapse of Shabbatean messianism contributed to the extremely 
suspicious response of most Jewish community leaders to the threat posed by the 
Enlightenment. More broadly, it was in this period that Jewish confidence in the 
continuing rabbinical renegotiation of the law was lost: the Shulchan Aruch of 
Joseph Caro (1488-1575) was retrospectively designated as the definitive and 
binding codification of Halakhah — a status it still maintains today within Orthodox 
Judaism. 

The Early Enlightenment was a period of profoundly important transformation 
in the positioning of Judaism within European intellectual culture. An 
understanding of the complicated dynamics of this shift is of considerable historical 
importance in itself; but it also has wider political resonances. The legacy of the — 
Enlightenment is today indisputably and inescapably central to our thinking on 
almost all subjects. We cannot, and should not seek to, abandon Enlightenment 
rationality — but neither should we retreat into an uncompromising defence of its 
perfection. As the emergence within the Early Enlightenment of a rhetorical 
violence towards Judaism highlights, there are severe dangers inherent in rationalist 
fundamentalism. Judaism is no longer by any means the only or even the primary 
likely target of such rationalist aggression. However, an understanding of the 
particular ambiguities of the status of Judaism within post-Enlightenment 
modernity can hopefully be of value in promoting the wider acceptance of other, 
similar incongruities. As Daniel and Jonathan Boyarin have suggested, Jewish 
diasporic identity is of unique political significance: it disrupts fixed categories of 
national, religious and genealogical identity, by being simultaneously based on all 
of these, in tension with each other. Such complexity could, perhaps — in contrast 


with the simplifications of the Zionist version of Jewish identity — be of positive 
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value in the world, by destabilising the assumptions on which much crude and 
violent nationalism is based.** Similarly, the history of the encounter of Judaism 
and Enlightenment rationalism potentially offers a particular spur to the acceptance 
of the necessarily imperfect but nonetheless essential coexistence of reason and 
myth. The relationship of Judaism and Enlightenment rationality will never be easy: 
but with the help of a historically informed self-awareness it need not be either 


sacralising or dismissive. 
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